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PKEMCE 


1 ho fear and siiffoi'iiif; which doi,^ the footsteps of man are 
not always llmist upon him by the external conditions of liis life, 
lie himself may, to a ctirtain extent, he the anthor of these distiirb- 
intt rxperienees, Neivoiis and mental patients present in stiilcing 
form such experiences and offer opportunity for their intensive study. 

I Inis the conditions which underlie morbid fears have been partly 
disclosed, and we see how tliey are dependent upon a complicated 
play of forces in the depths of the personality. The dynamic ele- 
ments which are revealed by the study of ncivovis patients arc not 
pectillur to them, They arc the constituents of human nature in 
t^eneral, hut in the normal they arc concealed by the conventional 
.surface. 

fn the present nmnoKinph the author takes up the problem of 
pain or suffering in so far as it is self-imposed, due not to external 
(actois hut to sulnlc uiulcrlyiiiK forces which play an important 
role In the desliny of the individual In psychiatric literature there 
arc already many case reports in which the role of self-inflicted 
pain has heen carefully studied, The need for punishment is a (actor 
which is now freely drawn on for the explanation of many forms of 
niTvdtis and menial disorders, 

Dr. Dahrowski does not take up for intensive analysis individual 
rases where self-piinisluncnt, or automutilation, seems to play a 
role, llis task Is lathcr to give a general review of tlie field and to 
show the various settings in which this symptom may occur. His 
study covers a wide field, He makes a survey of the nervous dis- 
orders of children and of adults; he discusses men who have re- 
vealed thfinselvc.s in literature, as well as those who have under- 
gone an analysis in the consulting room. 

To the gcnei'iil reader this monograph will be an interesting 
work of orientation, while the specialist will be particularly inter- 
ested in tlie presentation of this topic by a Polish colleague. 

C. MacI'IE Campbell. 
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I IKTRODUCTION 

In rhi.s M’fjj'k wo kIi.’iII inrati’Kate the problem of mental and 
,s('(i‘innlil:ili(ni.^ We do not pii'sirnic, liowcvcr, to settle 
lliis i|iu'siloii ; oiir iuii) is only to appioaeli and to steely at close 
r;uit;e iJjc symptoms of tliis form of liclmvior. Once fainilinnzctl 
\viili till' syiiipinins in i^cneral by means of a sketchy close I'ipt ion and 
(lilleicntiiition, we shiill try to dc/inc the pliysicnl, mental, and 
social cathcs of tlicii’ development, iind to state theiv connection 
u'illi tile [i.ytcliciidiysioal constitution and with certain pathological 
ciijicJitiojJs. JpmiDy, we shall make a few siifjgestions of a proplij'- 
laciic, thniipeutic, and educational nature. 

I lu' soiiice of the majority of sclf-mutilatinp; symptoms is the 
U'isli U) siifltT. ^I'hc "necessity'’ for snfferlnfj;, which at first glance 
may si'i‘i)i para do.vi cal, is deepij^ enihcddcd in the lioman soul, and 
is nmn,* Cfunmon titan it appears to tljc normal mind. Certain 
relittfous oritei'S based on the value of suffering, besides on other 
priiu'iides, have e^;p!u^ded tlii'oiifrliout the whole world. There is 
no dmiht !nu that tiici'e exists a mtn'c or less normal necessity for 
snfh’i'injr following the fcelinp of nuilt, or the possession of certain 
defects, .sii(l'ej'in|; whicli is consitlcved a redemption, or a xvay of 
mor.'il [xu'fi'cliofi, We shall call attention cliiell.r to that .seeking; 
for siiherint; arid those symptoms of self-mutilation which may he 
onnshfered pathological, We sfiall use the foffowinfr criteria, not 
cl aim ini:, however, very strict dirfcrcntiatlon, in determining the 
palhol()t»ical or non-patholottical natuic of the symptoms: (1) in- 
teosiiy ol symplmiis, Lc,, force with which they appear; (2) duration 
n( the symptoms; (!l) their intensity in relation to the intensity of the 
factors by wfiich the 3 ' arc caused. Besides considcrinff the active? 
infliction of pain, we shall call uttention to the symptoms of passive 
siihmissinn to sufferinK, and tlic symptoms of the provocation of 
suffeiintr. Moreover, we shall endeavor to throw light on the 
connection between the apparently opposite tendencies of self- 
nnililalion and inniction nf pain on otlici's, a connection winch in 
certain rases will prove to have a common source. 

In this way the meaning of the term ".self-imitilatinn” will he- 

'Tliis Htiolv niiteeriti 011I3’ .Tum-mulilnlinn in psyclioncurosis, psycho- 
piulw, and eini's laUni frmii (Mci’vanoil of dally life eo nude red normal, 
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come much brondcr than the mcanini; umiiiDv aiirilMnc»l m ii. 1 
mutilate myself; I submit to ; f loriuji- folx'is. - 

these often spring from the same stmrcc, fi«tin a lurrssiiy of ox- 
pcricncing suffering, a necessity miuiifct,ling and gialifyinu itsrU in 
v«arious ways, 

In respect to the “phenomenon" of si’lf-imiiiiijtitin \vr <Iistin- 
gulsh between the inflicting of physical suffering mul 
torture, The ‘‘sphere” of physical self-mutilation is Ui'cr-ssibh' (n 
external observation; the psychic self-torture, aluive all, in inirn* 
spection. 

These are two sides of the same phenomenon, appealing in one 
or the other sphere depending on the mental mahc-uj> nf the given 
individual, his age, education, or form of disrirdor. Must fretpu'iulv 
the selhmutilation appears in a typical case under luitli fnrins, with 
predominance of one or the other. In the majmiiy of ca'>ev, we 
are inclined to accept the identitj' of sources of solf-iniiiiluiion in hnili 
spheres in the same individual. For instance, psyehomolor livper- 
oxcitabillty may he the cause of the initiation ami developmeni <if 
nail-biting, wounding the nail-fold, scratching of the liea<i ; mi the 
other hand, hypcrcxcitabiliLy resulting in tactle>-s awkw.nal be- 
havior may lead to self-accusation and psychic sclf nimilaiiiin. 
Penitent sclf-nuitilation may appear in the form of self-llagrllaiion. 
in exposing oneself to pltysfc.t/ cJtscout/nrf ; ur (be fr?,yv'/ff(' .s(<bef(', 
it may take the form of accepting morally humiliating nliligations. 
Disorders of superficial sensitivity in more or less localized areas 
frequently cause pinching and scratching nf these arms. Trouble 
which is of indiatinct, change able localization or of ileep sensitivity 
mav cause states of strong psychic tension, difficuU to release. This 
difficulty increases the tension and makes it worse. I f of long 
duration it may result in a suicidal tendency and may lead to 
suicide. Infantilism, underdevclonmcnt of scxttal organs, and homo- 
sexuality may be the basis of physical self-mutilation (scratching 
the nipples, mutilating the sex organs) as ^vell as of self-lmtred or 
self-humiliation, Strictly sexual masocliism appears also fre(ui»'ntly 
in both spheres. The cases cited present the similarity or identity 
of sources and mechanisms in both types of self-mutilation. 'Fhere 
are, however, a number of cases in which the connection between 
these two spheres is not very dear. ‘ 



2. IN STA7’ES OF PSYCHOMOTOR 

hyper KxciTAjntn'Y 


Lniiiiliznl itriljitions of diffciciU types cause the desire to toucli 
the. ill ('Us ill \vliidi urlsc, We notice this ury;c in ourselves — 
todtJriii^ (III ucliin^r tuotii in' u iiealin[r wound. I'liis desire lijis to 
.1 C-TituiTi extent u proU'cfive dinructer. It is frc(]uently haid to 
L'lu'ik this 111 [re in u very intensive iriitiition. (In smallpox the liaiuls 
of the lu’iticnt arc Ixnrnd (o prevent scmtcliing tlie scabs.) In many 
Ciises the conseioiisncis of disrit^uratioii ennnet avert the scratching 
and touching of the irritated areas. A common type of irritation, a 
fre<(iit‘iu .starting-point of sclf-iniitilatfon, is pimples on the head, 
face, and hack. \Vc observed a few cases of children and adults 
\vhnse tioulilc liegaii with sciatcliing tlie skin of their backs in the 
am M'here tJie pimjiles were prc.ient. Another tyiic of self-irritation 
is ilhisi niU’d hy the case of 1 7-ycar-oUl 0 who systematically 
scratched his left cUaiu' ; it was proved on exam inn t ion that this 
sj)(jt, an area of Ifjiir to .six cm,, iva.s strongly anacstlietlci and that 
this was the irritating iigciit. In another ease, exhibiting iiail-bitiiig 
with nmtihition of the nail-fold, it emne out tliat the patient iuicl 
paitial rlieinio-aiiacstlu-sia ;ind hyiiulgesia of tliesc ureas. Moic- 
(iver, since clilldliood, ho had shown marked endurance to physical 
pain, iind had permitted (extraction of teeth without flinching. We 
idso dh.srrvrd a k\v c.tscs at uddi bad tearicif^ of the nnil- 

f(d(l and of tin; skin on the inside of the fingers in individuals who 
liad liiul chore;! or symiuonis of pscudo-ailictosis in childliQod. In 
others, we foiiiul liVjierscnsibility of the skin to formalin or methyl 
alcohol, in ;iii(l around the areas wlucli were being scratched. 

We fre(iuently dciti with local external self-mutilation corres- 
ponding in a greater nr lesser degree to the spot, for instance, irri- 
tation of the right groin in inflainatioii of the appendix, scratching 
of the skin in the region of diseased joints, and mutilation of tJic 
uhdoniinal walls hy digging or scratching with the nails, in intestinal 
tuherculosis. In the case of 18-y car-old S with intestinal tubercu- 
losis, we were concerned tvith the scratchiftg hy die patient of vari- 
ous ar(nis of the abdominal walls. In a state of great excitation he 
screunied, begging for a knife in order to cut thrnugli the abd(^minal 
wall to read? tl(e irritating .tpot, 

In ciiRi’ this initation, which may be the starting-point of self- 
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mutilation, is dilTjcult or iinpossihlc to discover, we he e;ire- 

not to inicr te aft ftftdvT^y^w <Xw^ iwt 'I’lw 

fact that this undcrljdoj? cause fi'C(|\u'nlly is di>>cMveied alien i)ie 
self-mutilation has bepim points to the necessity fo>' eaiiiioM. 
observed, for instajice, a tciulcncy lo scratch ihe >kiii of tlie left 
groin and scrotum a few months before the appearance of a vaiieoCele. 
In other cases, wc found allergic cc/.ema of ilu“ hands afiei' stuiie time 
had elapsed since the beginning of autoninlilalion <tf tliis legion. 

In cases wliere the sclf-mtjtilating process cannot lind a point of 
outlet, wc very frctpiently liiul a variability In the local i/ai ion of 
self-mutilation until the finding of a more adeipiate area, eillier 
because of the protracted cessation of tlie ,'ielf-onitilalliig activiti* - 
ift any given area for purely accidental leasons or lu'v-au>e of the. 
existence of some more or less vague, little-known patliohigieal 
agent (for instance, disorders of deep scnsilnlity). '1 \no ca'.e^ of 
scH-mutilation reported by Janet throw light on the ineclumhni in 
question. 

The first case coitccrned a 10-ycar-old hoy, who>e hands and whole 
body were covered witli wounds and scabs. 'Die falhei' <if lln‘ hoy 
seemed to be normal, the mother very nervous. M hc eliihl \^■a^ 
normal and healthy till his fiftlt year. At that lime I lie palient 
had measles and whooping cough in succession, after nln'eli he began 
to scratch a few blisters which appeared on his fornliead, e?'peeia\ly 
before falling asleep and after awakening. He begun gvuduullv lo 
scratch other blisters which appeared on his liody and finally evei>‘ 
spot on his body (blemishes, waits, black and hluc spots). 

Janet asked the question presenting itself first of all in mu'Ii u 
case: “docs the child fed pain?" It was brought oui that the sen- 
sation was normal. In ansiver to the (lucstion concerning W'hy lie 
did this, the patient said, “I don’t know, but I just h;ive to do it’’ 
(42). Janet asks whether wc arc not dealing here with deli gilt 
of experiencing pain (the question so intriguing to psychologisls), and 
he answers that this behavior should be intcrjireted :is llie ex- 
pression of a tendency which developed into an irreprossihle hah it 
in the child s mind, weakened by disease, and wliich could mil be 
lield hack even by the coexistence of pain. I'his process is similar 
to Smoking or drinking which many addicts cannot suppress despite 
the conscioiusness of the threatening clanger, 

We think Janet is right on many points, Nevertheless, the 
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psytilic process takini' place in the former case is basically, different, 
despite many similarities, from the process occurring' in the liabitual 
siiiokeis. In the lalter ease, the realization of the hahitual tendency 
is iiiil con nee led with pain or fcelinj; of discomfort at the moment 
of Ri alilieal inn, hut only with the consciousness of untowarcl rc- 
Milts later on, Janet justly places the case of the lO-ycar-okl hoy 
in tlu' (dass itf tics, obsessions, and deliriniii, u’hich, in its initial 
pliasi!, may has’o been occasioned by weakness of the mental powers 
(lurintt the illness and perhaps to some extent hy tlie toxic afrents 
caused hy the diseases, 

AnotluT ca.^e I'cpoited hy the same autJior concerned the patient 
Ph ^\dlo was continually pulling out the eyelashes from both lids. 
'I he family had a tendency toward obsessions and especially toward 
lies, Vh w'as a neurasthenic; any emotion provoked various gastro- 
intestinal ilisturhances which passed quickly, Reautifvd ej^elashesi 
wer(( an outstanding featvire of most members of this family, and the 
gills of the family paid much attention to them. Janet assumes, 
it seems to us, rightly, that in Vb, inclined hy nature to obsessions, 
the aluive factors and some accidental itching around the eyes could 
produce the reali/ation of the tendency (42). 

In neui'olic eomlilions, especially in young people, we cncoxmter 
an (“\eess o( such impulses, either in the form of hypcrkincsis in 
general, or tics, with wliich may be combined disLurhances of in- 
hilulinn. In nervous individiiiils the .splrerc of impulsive and suh- 
eonscious life is more strongly developed than in individuals of 
more resistant nervous constitution, 'riierefore tlic cortical control 
appeals weakci and of shorter duralion, or is out of proportion 
to th<; (“.Veit log agi'Ot, in ct;(i,sL'(|uencc of wlilcli cithei- an excessive 
inhihition (anxiety slate) or a weakness of inhibition may appear 
at any given nuimenl, 'I'lie preoccupation with any emotion causes 
a diniimiliim ol the repression of Impulses and the impulses In- 
crease (scratching the head, biting the nails, hyperkiriesis while study- 
ing or leading), i\Ieige and I'eimlel (55) in their work on tics 
pieseiir the mechanism in the following way; "Any prolonged con- 
cent lal inn of (he altenlion on a pailicular act or a particular idea 
pi’esu]i|inses a cniicomilaiit weakening of inhibitory power over otlier 
arts and ideas, Inch then become corrupt and inoppoitune, arc In- 
capable (if fuillu'i repression, and blossom Into tics.” 

A (lisuM bailee of inliibiiion often appears in nervous individuals. 
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Therefore we encounter the plicnonicimn of the psyelionndor re- 
lease an excessive activity of one Rrniip of tentlirnciis anil inlnlhiinn 

of others. In such a state, a purely acciilental oxniatiun mav iic- 
come the starting-point for the release of t'l'cat tension. I'n iinenily 
a state of strong tension becomes released by lilt* hegiinn'or of self- 
mutilation in an accidentally lucali/cd area without other siiiindaiion ; 
then the self-imitilating activities sjstcmati/c and tran-hnin them- 
selves into compulsions (for example, luting aiul wounding of the 
lips). We observe the above symptoms in nervous imllvidu:il‘^ who 
are characterized by a certain lack of synthesis of psycliophysicdogical 
activities. The emotional state deepens this lack of synllnsi^: in ac- 
cordance with Janet's (43) vicrv that: ‘‘'I'lie emotion lias a ilis- 
solving action on the mind and diminishes its synllusis,” Nenvuiic 
individuals, who often have a great analytical capacity, fail mote or 
less to synthesize, and arc inclined to disintegration of hcluivioi. 

• If we pass from higher to lower functions, the psyclioinoiiir .'ictivi- 
ties of these individuals arc also marked by a certain disiiucgiaium, u 
certain lack of coordination of the motiir sphere with ineni'.il pvnv- 
esscs. Let us consider the ruental work of a neurotic. \Vhilc pre- 
occupied with an emotionally colored problem or while jiCrfonn- 
ing an unpleasant duty, which also produces an emotional slate, 
some psychomotor functions arc not coordinated with menial 
processes Vml awixiire a certain independence which may, among 
other symptoms, be revealed in nail-biting, Inccratinn of the nail- 
fold, scratching of head and throat, pulling out the hair, hiting the 
lips, etc., or touching nearby objects and scmiautomallo writing of 
the same word over and over. It is known that ovcrcxcluiblc in- 
dividuals with diminished repression, with a tendency to psychic 
disintegration (Schizoid types of Kretschmer; tet.inold tyju*s •)( 
Jaensch) have great difficulty in coordinating the main action of 
lower motor functions, which difficulty may, in cocxistctict. with suiiu' 
irritating agent, appear as a process of sclf-miitilation. Moreover, the 
motor hyperexcitability, combining itself witli disturbance o( in- 
hibition, causes the necessity for release which, in types descrihed 
above, is often realized by finding on one’s own body exciting areas 
which may serve as starting-points for self-mutilation, 'riic finding 
of some bases for the unchecked impulses, and their (ixatinn to an 
underlying process brings a psychic relief. This is one of ih<> wa.i-s 
of releasing the accumulated psychic cnerp)-, as is its rclca.se in tile 
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foil'll of oiiiinisMi 111 uiixiety states or of scKual relations in other 
(‘tiiolioiKil states, 'J'he mechanism clcsciibeJ above is the basis for 
the (lev rlopmi.'iit of many tics, to vvliicli ^ronp should be added many 
sel f^m lU il a I ill inocesstis, I his is proved hy the frc(]iicnt clcvclop- 
mciit of a [uu (ii'iilai' stdf-nuitilation follovvmif^ the intensification 
of cci't.'iin lies; self- mutilation of fint^ers (wounding, biting) follow- 
ing onvclio|ili:igi;i, or wounding the head and laceration of healing 
wounds glowing out of a head-scratching tic. 

1 lu'Sf* disturbanco.s of inhibition and ussumcdly the lack of bar* 
mony in the coordination of the cortical ccnLcjs and the autononiic 
nervous .systinn can explain paitly the appearance of self-mutilation 
in tlu' hypnagogic state, on awakening, during a long stay in bed 
(convalescnice) , in cnuitional states, or while solving some problem. 
In child I cn and adolescents the urge for activity is stronger than in 
ailiilts. It is known that forced suppression of niotoraclivity because 
of disease, (ravel, or sleeplessness disoiganiz.es tlie control of actions 
anil facilitates tin; appearance of hyperkinesis as well as self-mutila- 
tion. 

'I'lie faculty fur licaring pain in self-mutilation must probably be 
intei'preleil as some pliysical or psychic hypalgcsia. We have al- 
reaih' called attention to tiic former; the latter should be explained 
as a state iif psychic tension produced by mental, emotional, or im- 
pulsive ohsessiun (compulsion), and finally by aiito-siiggestion causing 
a weakening of the pain sense during self-mutilation. The explana- 
tion of this state is analogous to the interpretation of the dimin- 
ished (ecling of pain during fighting or during a state of great 
nervousness, 

It! this .section we have discussed, in the first place, the role of 
the exciting agents in the origin and the clevelopinent of self- 
mutilating tendencies. The examples cited above show that these 
tendencies arc tlic result, on one hand, of various somatic irritations, 
and, on the other liiind, of psychic ovcrcxcltability and tendencies 
to obsession. I'nthcr of these may be a predisposing and a dcteim- 
ining factor, depending on the type, stiviigth, and duration of its 
iicllon, A strong exciting agent may be simultaneously n predisposing 
and a delerminlng factor nf the self-mutilating process (itching, 
hyperesthesia), ami il may he Iis exclusive cause. On the other hand, 
tlie exciting agent often lias only a supplementary accidental effect, 
and the deciding agent may he the tendency toward obsession or 
psvchomolm' overexcitabillty in ordinarily introverted types, 



1 SELF-MUTILATION IN ACUTK rsV(‘ll()M:rU( Hir 
CONOITIONS 

In ovcrcxcitjiblc irulividuiils slmvimi* n ItuT iiinii il ( (juiltliriiiin, 
sudden uu;dcnsn»t cxcltution nllcn an niitMinnal ‘.limk. 

This facile appearance of sliock is otnihinnl with a ti’ii.li'm v ^l•wal,l 
nervous outburst. In inirovcrtcd, mIh/mIiI indi’i i«iual , niuji 
encounter scU-mutiUlion as one. n( ilu* luu’l ciitivrninn iitiMtts nf 
liberating oneself from an unbearable inbuui. SrU nnnibninn iiiav 
act, in this condition* by means of the must ra'.ily bmiK' plu ‘ir>il imiii 
or suicidal attempt, as a coiniiensatnry Mibiiitnii’ im pui lii*- pain 
or shame. 

In individuals with little emnlinnnl flovibiliiy, ^diuf ureat ilis- 
appointment may undermine ilieir faith ami ideaU, wiili i cinst-jpieni 
loss not only of the object of feclitig but al'-o nf ihe fail it in the 
value of even the strongest personal snilimeiil*^. Tlii*' h*--' (b '-uins 
previous mental haymony, sometimes to the luuni of ^rU venr, enure, 
thus ending the unbearable pressure created hv eundition'' of life, 
This mechanism is illustrated by tlie ean' iii IM-yrar "Id M. 

a nervous idealist, very inlelligent and higlily M'Uiiinriital, (pii'h 

tempered and overcx'citabk. il/ .sliowed in a nuidi'iair 

tendency to hypcrklncsis, nail -biting, scratriiiiu’ of tlw tmiUfidd. 
and a tendency to excessive cittliiisiasin and pnindir drpii'‘'’i'o). No 
hereditary stigmata were found, ill itdl In love uiili oiir of lu'r 
acquaintances and decided to marry, home liiiu’ lain', il tiirord 
out that the chosen one liad deceived lier. MLiliio a few limo'. after 
learning this, she gave herself to the least aeeeptidile ;ind even 
physically repulsive of licr suitor.s, after t\‘liirh ■'he mnuiiiited 
suicide. We deal here with an emotional sboelc r;noed liy a ‘’uddeo 
disappointment. The realization of oneN own conlhViing (eitdi-nrie^ 
toward the object of one's cinotloiis anil inward uiie's ego pnultires 
as a reaction in young, impulsive, introverted girls a state of de- 
pression and doubt concerning the value of the deeper eiiioiiniis 
together with a focusing of vengeinice on one’s own self. Ai^ in- 
dividual with a plastic mentality and the ahiliiy of adapiaiion to 
new conditions can hear such a (lisappo'miiiient, Init iviu“. ni lower 
plasticity, sclf-ccntcred, introverted, are ordinarily uimhle lo attain 
equilibrium. Depending on the faculty of decision or on the aeiiviiv, 
tliev end by suicide or submit passively lo life, finding re leas* of the 
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stronj; psjchic tension in forms of self-mutilation most accessible to 
niu\ very types. Exposing nncsdf to hughtcr and 

to iiIissIlmI and |).s}’d»ic mistreatment (for instance, self-accusation, 
luiiniliaiin^^ oneself by hnvciinfr bis social position, playing a part 
of till' one wluim they slap in the face") arc means of self-vengcancc 
foi mistakes, in a form of protest characteristic for such personalities* 
A si rung emotional shock to such individuals destroys their adaptation 
to the realities of life and very frctiucntly leads to one of two possible 
AVJivs of meeting these situations: suicide or annilillation of pain by 
self-mutilation. 

We also encountered self-mutilation as a form of compensation for 
moral pain and slianie in a 17-ycar-old girl of scliizothymlc consti- 
Uili(m wlio ill tempted suicide after disappointment in love, and 
began system a tieally to wound the lower abdominal regions when 
her suicide was frustrated, She did not allow the wotmds to heal 
and contimied this self-inutihition for several months until she fell 
in lot’c, tliis timt, success fully, with another man. AVc deal here 
with tile necessity for the liberation of accumulated psychic tensions 
it] ihe easiest foiin f(tr llic given individual, The release is not en- 
tiieh' uuloinalic, Init l«) some extent conscious. We have also ob- 
served cases of sclf-nuitihuion as one of the means of getting rid 
of an unbearable state of psychic tension caused by great vasomotor 
Hk' .'mximi'i stotc, heitng of str/ingencss of one's body 
(extreinitic.s), and feeling of dying away were causally related to 
pincliing, ill outer to bring back the state of activity, to increase by 
this means its Aveakened functions, A similar mechanism was found 
to exisl in one of Janet’s (44) young patients who, letting drops 
of boiling water fall on his palm, said, "Only this can bring me 
back tlic feeling of myself." Wc have also noticed a similar mechanism 
in individuals witli symptoms of acute depression. In these cases 
it was, as we emphasized above, for the anxious, introverted, or pas- 
sive types, ihc easiest way of release from an unpleasant state of 
psyeliic overexcitability. 

'I'he form of release of the psychomotor tension in states of acute 
anxiety may he very unclear to the individual himself and for tliis 
reason after I lie fact of self-niutilalion he seeks to explain and 
justify his beliavior. 'I'his explanation is very often not based on 
the real facts. Such a meclianism was probably at work in tlie case 
of the l2-ycar-()ld iS’ who exhibited a systematic pulling out of the 
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eyebrows. S was of a passive type, in poor contact with lus sur- 
rpundings, of inferior ability, and suffered a feeling of inferim ity. 
The patient’s excitability, voinitinp; of unknown origin, faliguc. drow- 
siness with difficulty in ffilling asleep, and feeling of dying away 
may arouse the question of a disorder of visceral sensitivity. Passivity 
and slow mental activity could, under aggression of selutol mates, 
constant noise .and unrest at home, and ^\•cal■ine.sS (he ^vent lioth to 
common and Hebrew schools), give rise to anxiety over the school 
situation with tics and persecutory ideas, AVc assume that ptdling 
out of the cycbro\v.s "in order not to he iccogiiizctl," as the patient 
said, by hostile schoolmates was an accidentally found oullet for 
the necessary release of the tension of the above-mentioned state 
in which the patient’s personality was tlic predisposing factor atid 
the environment the determining one. 

We also find self-mutilation as a symptom of an .acute Mar<* of 
anxiety in the ease of 13-year-old L who exhibited l)iting of the 
nails and tongue in a marked degree. L w'as uneasy, showed hyper- 
motility, was rather physically urulcrdevclnped and iinderiirmi Mted. 
There was a slight left ptosis, hypcrtropliy of the lyinpliatie glamls, 
moderate dcrmogiapliism, and increased tendon reflexes, Otlieiwise 
the neurological and medical examination was negative. In the 
hospital, lie screamed frequently, bit his hands, did not want; to eat, 
was obstinately repeating that he wanted to go home, that he waiitejl 
to die and would die if he were not sent home. lie said he hated 
school because "the teachers heat the children." In , sell mil lie felt 
badly for being the oldest and tallest in his class, liaviiig had to 
repe.at one year because of failure in French. He sometimes (Irrained 
of the children being bc.atcn in the school. Asked wliy he hit In’s 
hand, he said that by doing so he wounded liis classmates, He wanted 
to study at home "all d.ay and all night," but he did not want to 
go to school. He said that if he were forced to go to school he 
would go to the cellar and kill himself with a knife, and that 
"there are lots of penknives at home." During liis stay in the 
hospital he attempted suicide by asphyxia, then broke the. windenv 
and tried to kill himself with the pieces of glass. 

No hereditary stigma was found, and at birth the dcliven- by 
forceps was without ill effect to the patient. He did not feel well 
in school and was several times transferred from one school to an- 
other, Once, while playing, he was unintentionally the cause of 
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a (liuinirnl ‘^kiill of a sclioolnuitc wluim he liiccd, Me took this 
U) }u'!irt ii(u} li iitscil (0 fco to scfionl. He had fever without 
ou’tiiiijteal ^yniptoin^ for a few days, after which he hegon to bite 
Ills hands and li) |imss liis eyes. 

'riie iiifi’i'iniily eoiuiili'x comhiiied with nervousness, anxiety, 
ajjil i]J)i’a'’ini'ss aoMijjtt slraof^crs were iicrc the prcdisfios/iig factors, 
'riic r'inotinnal shock caused hy the accident in school Rave rise to 
llie aciilc ‘'I ale (d nervous unxicty, The mechanism of the self- 
lUUlilalioR proress (sciatcliioR and hitinR of the hands, screaming, 
and suicidal attempts) may he interpreted, on the one hand, a-s a 
iharact eristic form of the anxious passive individual's release of 
I he icnsinn and, on the other hand, as a way of avoidiriR unpleasant 
sclioid experirnees. The application of self-mutilation was based on 
nhscrvallon^ that it wiis a successful means of getting the desired 


results. 

(In the basis of neuropathy there arise and develop very often 
unmnlivaied phobias which result in the manifestation of absurd 
Ideas. 'I’liis is illustratei! by the ease of l8-ycar-old S who, prompted 
hy the fear of fiiiurc military service, begged the physician to cut 
nil his hand ; when the latter refused, lie went with the same le- 
(piest to a chlropraclor who extracted 12 healthy teeth at one sitting. 
'1'.) ill is das-, belong tlie self-nnUilations of compensation-neurotics 
who soiuriimes mutifate themselves badly in oidcr to obtain com- 
.uuv.alion despite, the possibility of fiiulinR adequate work- It may 
he assuined llmi llic mechanism of these processes is similar to the 
.if a.imnilsiiins. Tl.c .nmtnl vmi1«i«s incTapl )? 

SUIT, M.n, I, ...Its die ami huliatej hy d,c gm! nnJ ... tlm 
wav ill.' ;.a-.i,milaU'.l is lllici'atcd. Tlie necessity for olitam- 

i„,c.iin,u..isi,ll.,n ...av He e.plaiiie.l Here by the state of t he patien s 
ino, easing fi'vlii.RS of ..necrlainty anil of thc_ need ot care, the 
vmiir nl ^yhkl, hes in past acute states ol ^xiety (expeiicnccs o 
the battle (mnt or iiultBtriiil aceidents). The weakening tea V 
feeling, mgelher with the .state of anxiety, facilitates the development 

of obsessions, 



4. SELF-MUTILATION IN STA'FES OF NKUROPA’rmC 
DRAA'IATIZATION and IIYS'FKRIA 

In cliiidrcn and adolescents we often deal with a icndcncy to 
dramatization in order to satisfy desires "lo ^mt one's [ininl.” '1 his 
tendency is based, on the one ivaml, on nUMUal nveTCNeiiabillty and, 
on the other hand, a lack of an even and rational educational in- 
fluence by the parents. Contradictions in forhiddint: ami (nileiini.!:, 
revocation of given commands, and excessive and unreasf>nable 
anxiety concerning the child cause a path(d(mlcal transformallon of 
the egocentric spirit in the child A^'lljch directs It t(nvar<l tyranny' in 
regard to the parents. The ohservatinn (pf u'cak iioinis (pf the par- 
ents’ behavior is the basis for the building up by the child of atr 
entire group of methods for attaining In’s desiics, ^V(‘ arp> using 
the term ‘'dramatization’* for the descriptijin of iliese ii'ndeiu ies as 
a group and the term “neuropathic draniatizalip/n’’ in casi's slinaving 
neuropathic peculiarities. 

If the child, under these conditions, rrali/es that the sipuice <pf 
its mother's grcate.st concern and unrest is tlic cJiild’s hciih)*, hioks, 
or contentment, he will, in order tn reach his goid, take advantage 
of his mother’s weakness hy simulated or hy actual damage tcp liis 
health and by exposing himself to some discomfort aii<! nnph'asant- 

ncss, The ease of the 1 2-y car-old JlL an only chi hi, a tyrant ti> 

his mother, who in order to provoke her to worry about binixdl 
got her powder box and powdered and painttul liis eyes sip as to 
"look sick," illustrates this point. Another case cuncerned a cliihl 
of nine years, who was nervous, siiggcstihlc, and capricious, Irt alifpnal 
rearing, conflicting orders, and denials caused a strong develop- 
ment of stubbornness in this child, wlio, being well aware (pI his 
mother’s weakness, namely her great sensitiveness to the opinions 
of others, used to throw himsell on the street during a w:>lk, to 

screnm or to feign convulsions in order to terrorize his mother for 

refusing hU requests atrd to assure himself of future indulgence. 
While walking with his mother at a summer resort, in the ah.sencc 
of onlookers, he applied his method in the clianged surroundings. 
He would ruu ahead several feet and throw liimsclf dcpwii in order 
to give the mother a chance to observe him longer. As she a))- 
proached him (on the physician’s advice, she did not hurry inuuedi- 
ately to help him) the attack would suddenly cease and tlic hoy 
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would 1 -i't up :in(l ai^aiii nm ahead of the mother to find £i suitable 
pliier for the i'C|K'tition of his act. A similar but more refined 
nuH'hanisiu is ilhisliatod by tlu; eit^ht-year-old Wj a son of cultured 
luit iK'uropatliic inirciits and an only child. Tlic very exclusive 
iiuihinl ii flection wiili the mother, her excessive fear for the child's 
health, and tlie lark of propci' understanding of the necessity fot 
tli<‘ cliiltl s social development (relationship with schoolmates, com- 
mon spoils, eU’.) wove the bases of the development of ihe child’s 
pailiulofiiral (‘goientiisin and dramatization. The boy forced his 
innth(*i' to roine for him (the school in a small town is only about 
201) yards away). ^Vhen the mother did not come, he used to 
tin 'ow himself on the ttroiind and hilc iiis liands or scratch liis face. 
When ihe fathei punislied him by standinR him in a corner, the lad 
oheved, hut dhl not leave the corner later, after the time of punish- 
ment had ('lii|is(‘d. He stood there for over an hour and thereby 
fureeil ihi; fallutr to aiiologizo and give up punishment, Watcliing 
his parents' worried looks through the keyhole and windows intensi- 
fied his slate of pathological egocentrism. 

Some limes (he iKuieopalhic dramatization may take a dangerous 
eouiM', as in I lie case of the 1 4-y car-old M, who, when his desires 
w’lTc not aeeeeded to, provoked nose bleeding. Once, the loss of 
blood reaelii'd about one pint and caused fainting, Tlic underlying 
causes weie liie hoy's nervousness and faulty upbringing. The de- 
U'linininj! factor was the observation of the impressions which 
a small accidental nose bleeding made on lii.s parents. 

We liave empliasized here the fundamental importance of faulty 
ineiliods of uphiinging in the origin and development of pathological 
dramali'/alion. It is not always the principal factor — sometimes it 
is only the determining one, I'liis may he illustrated by the case 
of l+-year-()hl .1, wlio showed ovcrexcitahility, suggestibility, hysteric 
stigmata, and attacks. Despite these symptoms, A was cooperative, 
active, a good pupil and companion. A I'csented very strongly that 
she wuis left at home during vacation when her parents went to 
various healih resorts with her older, sickly sister. Observation of 
lhi‘ elYecis on hei paienis of her fainting, which happened accident- 
ally will'll she I'uliicd a diink of strong soda water, icsulted in 
‘'I iimila I ion of fainting spells. After a psciido-atlack, A usually 
ordered llie maid not to tell the parents, being sure that she avould 
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do just the contraiy. Wc arc dcalint? here willi iKMirnpatlnV ihaina- 
tization of a liystcilcal personality. 'I'hc Ui^li level oi her uelitJtt was 
based on her innate tendencies to (Iramatiziititm. In Iwiardinf'- 
schools, wc have observed many cases of sclf'invjtilalion by tickling' 
the palate to provoke vomiting, letting blood from the Jiosr: nr ex- 
posure to cold. The motives behind tlmse eases the desire U\ 

play truant from school cr to shirk work of some sort, attracting 
attention^ and provoking affection. With minor cxceptini'is thise 
cases concerned neuropathic individuals, who cxpresscil in a way 
most characteristic of their psychological types (introverted, pu'^sive 
types) this need of arousing interest in themselves, or ol freeing them- 
selves from ■unpleasant situations. 

In young people of introverted, anxious, and ovcrcxcilahlc mitiircs, 
bound by affection or feeling of love, wc find characteristic tendencies 
of self-mutilation to "spite” the beloved person, This is a |)unisli- 
ment of the dear one by causing liarm to onescH, and is ()\iite cliar- 
acteristic of women or of men -with some feminine psychic tciiits. 
This mechanism is illustrated by tlic case of M, sick ^vith pnetiimuiia, 
who in the course of a heated disciis.sion \vitli her fiance declared 
that, on any further argument from him, she would go out bai'C' 
footed in the snow. In reply to this the fiance rciiiaikcd that one 
more unpleasant word from lier would make liim stab )us band 
with his penknife. Self-mutilation Is for sucli iiulividinds llic 
simplest means (or release of the tension tmd also (or a nunc or 
less conscious attainment of certain ends. 

Posing, eccentricity, and tendencic.s to dramati/.alion in such a 
personality arc illustrated in a passage from the diary of 7. ; 

The conditions of ray life were not ns I may Ittivc denired; 
when I experienced hardship caused by relatives whom I 
loved and by whom I wanted to he loved, I look it nut on 
myself, T.his occurred especially when I endured even a just 
punishment by my mother, who loved us dearly, IxU who wns 
very strict, I always punished iny mother with iny nir of 
misery, 1 refused food, fcigninK illness; I coiuplnineil very 
jnucli and pitied myself nt such momenta. In (juiirrcls with iiiy 
husband, when I felt tlint I was not tyuitc in the rii^ht, when 
every shnrp word on his part irritated me and hrcinght me in 
a helpless anger, I would decide to rcvcuRc myself in :i .similar 
fashion and would cause myself to ctuliiro jmin, liUMRcr, and 
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] iiiH’c riii\ out of [lie hoiiHc in a light suiTiinei' liloiisc, 
III onUir In catrli colil mid "to die," Lint the first chill made me 
ividi ittrnii|.',ly iliot my hiiHliand would come out and take me 
hark surcilily lifcforc 1 caught cold, I enjoyed speaking of 
(Icaih, iiuai’iiiliig in 3 '!(clf on the hearse and picturing him ■weep- 
ing anil wliisiierliig tender ivorcls over luy dead body 


S('lf-m>itilitli()ii id cimiuidioii with definite hysterical drama- 
liyniiiin is illustrated by the; ease of 17 -ycar-old 5 'who had been ad- 
min ed tliiee times to a psychopathic hospital for observation. During 
liiT liist stay at the liospital, she exhibited symptoms of amnesia, 
cnm|d:iininf' of not knowing her own name. During her second 
lio''pil:il rcsldciicc she repeatedly subjected herself to trauma, refusing 
in eat, making tuhe-feedings necessary, and then battling the nurses 
so violently that it rccpiircd force to handle her. Orientation and 
tiu'ijvny wm: Lwcept ior c(mUnuc<\ pvotcstRdon of amnesia hr 


the (’veiits pirecding her first admission, She tended to project on 
111 tlie piiysieian. Possibly stimulated by contact with a schizophicnic 
paticjit, she developed pscudo-halhicinations. She showed a tendency 
to e.vaggeraii<in and dramati/.ation. She called constantly for the 
ihutiir aiiri nurses anil was capricious. Slic repeatedly tore the 


dressings from a surgical wound, contaminating it. She did not want 
In (01 home ainl tlircaioiicd to do self-injury if sent home. A con- 
stant tendency to lliitatlon and confalnilation was observed. (She 
made repeateil suicidal attempts without justified cause and fre- 
ipienlly rnminiited on suicide. She once stated tliat she wanted to 
eonimit suicide for fear of pregnancy.) Pliysiclally she was wcll- 
develi.ped ami of good carriage, hut her gestures and movements were 
rxuggeiate.l. Hair w-as normally distributed, with little hair on the 
legs. 'The right pupil w'as somewhat wider than the left. Menses 
were normal. Noumhigical and medical examinations were negative, 
[ntelf.'gerur was higher than average. Both parents were con- 
sidrnal '‘uiistahle” and very sensitive, suggesting a possible hereditary 
factor. At the age of two the patient had convulsions togctlicr with 
,m ear alwcess, Until the age of seven she was brought up by 
strani'er. Her I.S-vear-old hiulher was drowned whcii she was 
A, I, Sl,r f,n|,..'„tly slimvca miUnysts of »„sor ""‘1 
i„ .mo I, or y„..nB.M- simerr for wl.on, tl.o lotlror h.cl 
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a. strong affection, yielding to all licr desires. She got along badlj- 
in school, was irritable, nnd liked to play truant. S1 )p niue purposrly 
wounded her hand in order to obtain a physician's ccriilicatr of 
sickness to excuse herself from school, She .sluiwed a Iciidcnry to- 
wards running away and vagrancy. She repeatedly presented her- 
self at various hospitals with the symptoms of an acute alnlimien, 
operation in some instances was frustrated hy her l;u;k td funds, 
and in other, by the surgeons’ refusal to operate. She svicct'edi'd in 
achieving two laparotomies: on one occasion a chionie appendix 
was removed, and on the last, a cyst of Morgagni was wanoved and 
the uterus was suspended. She attempted suicide on several <icca- 
sions, and it is of interest that the attempts followed imuu’diately 
upon a frustration in bringing on an operative attack. ( )n her last 
admission, the patient told a story of having taken inurpliine at hnine 
(supplied by a friend who was a niuse) for the appeasement of pain 
and dissatisfaction. Under a thin disguise of an.xiety she slmw^ marked 
satisfaction in the picture of licrsclf as a inorj^hine addict, as a nuua* 
colorful personality. She shopped from one clinic to aiuulier. being 
examined and receiving different diagnoses. After a riuai’iel [it home 
she refused to leave her bed. Her fatltcr bvm»g!\t !ier food, tlierehy 
giving her great pleasure. During a friend's visit she suddenly 
jumped out of a window without any plaiisilile reason. AVe see lieie, 
as the basis for self-mutilation, a pathological need of arousing ihe 
interest of others in herself, typical of hysteria, and a state of unrest 
probably in connection with disturbances of deep sen sihi lily, ^riiesc 
factors, together with a degree of suggestibility, pr(“disp<i?ed the 
patient to self-mutilation. 

Disorders of deep sensibility, characterized by changeable and in- 
distinct localization, can be the basis of the cliangeaiile locrLlization 
of self-mutilation. Unrest combined with these disorders, the grow- 
ing tension, difficulties in finding a way of release, for instance, 
lack of a new idea for self-mutilation, and difficulties in arousing the 
interest of others in oneself apparently caused suicidal aitciTipis as 
a means of freeing herself from the tension, ^ The use nf self- 

“This mechanism corresjmnds to llxc meclionisms oPseivcd Uv JamU, 
Ribot, and olhers, nccordinpj to xvliorn co-anncstlicilc (riscirilciH sii'iicliiiK'H 
cause an unbearable aclf-conscioiisncss xvilli great (elision. 'Tlic padeiu'H 
ignorance of the cause and (lie lack of known symiUonis rcsiill in slnlcs of 
cxcitemcrit iTiare frequently than do known, common fnetors, 
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5. SELF-MUTILATION IN RELATION TO A KICELINO 
OF INFERIORITY, GUILT, OR THE NICKD TO 
BE IN THE SPOTLIGHT 

Nervous individuals who arc approaching maturity may some- 
times show self-mutilation in connection with a feeling of infcn'oiity 
and with transitory periodic depressions. 'Flic state of depression 
and feeling of inferiority very often gives place to a state of 
periodic euphoria, self-praise, or exaggerated feeling of one's useful- 
ness. In youths dissatisfied with themselves, we observe, in similar 
states of depression, emphasis of their worst traits and a feeling of a 
lack of attractiveness, with a craving for affection and sympatliy. 
Nervous youths, especially during the period of adolescence, lie gin 
to day dream of their sickness and death, 

According to Adler, day-dreaming about one’s own death, sick- 
ness, humiliations, and sometimes the realization of these dreams 
develops itself on the basis of a feeling of inferiority, and is a com- 
pensation for this feeling, in order to arouse pain and pity in the 
parents so ns to be kept deeply in mind by them (2), No doubt 
this is fi common, but not all-explanatory mechanism. Mental over- 
excitability, anxiety, inability to adapt oneself Lo new surnnindings, 
and especially poor sociability and difficulty in one’s relationship with 
others may be the bases of self-criticism and self-reproach. Individ- 
uals with such peculiarities reproach themselves for their inadetuniie 
behavior in play and in work; they discover a series of faults in their 
conduct and in adverse and grave situations: they always foresee 
the Worst possibilities and have no faith in tliemscivcs. Some real 
inadequacy of behavior in a given situation, together with the feeling 
of inferiority and the need to assert oneself, is the cause of coiiliiuioiis 
reproaches as well as of ovcrcxcitahlllty, depression, and "eating 
oneself up" with worry. 

In such individuals we meet, on the one hand, with anxiety, 
embarrassment in new surroundings, and observation of one's ruvn 
behavior witli a consequent sense of uneasiness and awkwardness of 
movement; on the other hand, we meet with an extremely subtle 
conscience, with the tendency to analyze oneself, with a sense of one's 
peculiarity, and a feeling of distinctiveness. Introverted types, re- 
tiring individuals, natural only in a familiar group, arc usually 
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niiiiki’d In a mcatci svihtlciicss of thought and fecliiigi a tendency 
t(* con tcinjda lion, and to finding interests in uncoininon pioblems* 

I lu’sc iiic sonic of ilic factors causing self-consciousncss and the dis- 
covery (if many traits of one's own superiority. 

SU’pping down to a lower level in fellowship and social life, and 
reali/.ing that this group is represented chiefly h)' individuals of low 
inoral ami social values, causes a feeling of inferiority and sensitive- 
ness, and a tendency to explosiveness. This sf;(fc offcjj leads one 
to inappropriate actions and to self-derision in consequence of which 
ihorc arises self-ieiiroacli, a feeling of shame, and self -mutilation, 
besides the pail played by the child’s psychophysical constitution, 
a great ]iavt in the initiation and development of the ahovc-mciitioncd 
emotional states is played hy inadequate methods in educating the 
child. The infliction of inappropriate punishments (beating), lack 
or iiralionality of the educational system and fear of the teacher, 
results In excitability, inadequacy of self-control, anxiety, and 
conseinicntly solf-inutilation, i\n abandoned, disliked, and neglected 
child, wlin is a poor mixer and not aggressive, releases this increasing, 
and at the Siinu; lime repressed, tension hy self-mutilation. This is 
taking vengeance on society by causing others to suffer bis self- 
iinililation. Self-iinitilation of "the injured and humiliated” 

( ] losloyefsky) arises under sucli circumstances. 

Wi' diall puss now in a large chapter of self-mutilation in con- 
nection with the feeling of guilt and the need for purification by 
|uuiislim(‘nt, In eniotionally ovcrexcitable, inadequately reacting 
individuals, harm to someone often results from excessive sensitive- 
ness, lack of control, misimdcvstood reproaches, or misjudged re- 
latlonships Anxiety, and a difRculty in making decisions, docs not 
allow him to admit the guilt and to explain the misunderstanding, 
I'lierefore, self-nuitilalion (and atonement for sins) becomes the 
easiest way of purification to free oneself from the strong mental 
lension. 

Children and adolescents often engage in self-pricking with pins, 
biting of llu; fingers anil lips to bleeding, kneeling on peas, sleep- 
ing on a bill'd bed. ^Veak, anxious, and seiisiLive cliiltlicii show ex- 
cessive alTeclioii for the mother. We find that during the pre- 
adolescenl period sucli children rapidly develop an attitude of 
great ovcrconlidcnce, as a form of revolt and protest against the 
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former dependancc niid submission. Sucfi youtlis become, sub- 
consciously to a great extent, annoying ami even crviel to their 
parents. (This is especially so In the relationship between these 
sons and their mothers,) Tl^e veaU'/.ation, after regaining their 
equilibrium, that they have done some Iiarm to the parent, e.specially 
tvhen tlie deatli of tlic parent makes reconciliation impo.ssible, p in- 
duces a feeling of guilt and a need (or punishment which is fre- 
quently effected in the form of self-mutilation (living throvrgh pa>l 
experiences, meditation, self-accusation, and physical self-mutilation). 
Under such circumstances, a suicidal tendency or attempt at suicide 
may arise, as an expression of the impossibility of gratilientinn of 
the need. 

At the bottom of the feeling of guilt, need of punishment, or 
self-mutilation, we frequently find disorders in the development of 
sex-interest and instincts. Inadequate development of the sex life 
in children and adolescents may result from innate factors mul also 
fiom the harmful mllucnce of the surrounding.s (watching the 
scenes of parents’ sexual life, and the suppros,<ion of oxpeiirnces 
connected with this; the teaching that all sex-interest is sinful; the 
punishment for masturbation; improper innuence of servants; dis- 
appointment in the first love affair or sexual experience). U Intro- 
verted, anxious, neurasthenic infantile types of personality, iiielined 
to exaggerated self-analysis and lacking proper guidance, are ex- 
posed to such situations, there appears a feeling of guilt and a con- 
flict between sexual tcndcncic.s and this guilt associated with the 
need for penitence. Self-mutilation is often a result of such a 
conflict. 

Faulty educational methods as the basic factor in the abnormal 
development of a child’s sexual instincts is illustrated hy the casc 
of 13-year-old L, the son of a woman who was fond of ga_v social 
life and flirtations. L showed from cliildhood self-mutilating ten- 
dencies; from his twelfth year he whipped himself. “Fight with flesh" 
contained within it "fight with woman." L avoided tire society of 
women and, despite the reproaclies at home which made him suffer 
hvrmiliation, he could not help turning away when mcethig women, 
even those who were the closest friends of the famil 5 ^ 'Flu* Influence 
of his mother, sexually ovcrcxcitablc, flirtatious, and continually 
seeking amusement, was one of the causal factors. The mother, 
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not knowiI1^; the workiiif’S of her son’s mind, Ignored his becoming 
jiwaic of licr habits iind did not notice the arous.il of his pathological 
affection for iicr.self (jealousy, need of fondling). She minitiifzcd 
the iniporiance ol her son's nervous ontbursls, when, hcautifull/ 
«liTsst'il, she wiis about to go to a dance. The feeling of sexual de- 
sire i()^\'.'irds his nil) the r, iind its association with the tendency toward 
niaslin'halion, were tlir liases of the development of a feeling of guilt 


and need for ininishinent, together witli a fear of women. 

Among neurasthenics, self-accusation and self-mutilation may be 
the result of a strong mental tension and depression coinhincJ with 
a feeling of im potency and inferiority. This mechanism is illus- 
trated by tile case of IR-ycar-old S who was a pleasant, cooperative 
hov of higl> intelligciuT. Once he slaslied both his wrists with a 
penknife; se\'eral limes, in states of e.xciLcment, he lifted heavy 
stones. In thrse instances he wanted to punish himself for mastur- 
hatiim and to fiee himself from the unpleasant state of mental 
overexcilahility. A feeling of inferiority, combined with mastur- 
hation, shyness in irlations with girls (when in their company, the 
tlinught persiMeil that he would not be able to have relations with 
them), logfther with acne of the face, played a part in the develop- 
ment of self-nuitilaling and siicidal tendencies. 'Fhe following 
points ilirow light on the source of this coiullilon. In his family, 
his mother u-as fomler of liis better-looking brotlicJ-. of whom the 
pjiiieiil was jealous, He was not brougbt up to be an active member 
,.f ihe roimmmity; he took no part in plays, amusements, or schoo 
aeiiviiies. He wa'^ highly emotional, which he probably inherited 
fiom his parents. 'I'his condition was intensified by masturbation 
wliich the patient considered from the bcginnlnE sinful and punish- 
able (he grew up among people holding such convictions), these 
factors produced states of strong mental tension of an anxious 
character which were released by sclf-mutilntion. ; 

'riie role of sexual disorders as the basis for self-mu tilation is agai 
illustrated by the case of 1 7 -ycai-old jl/, nienta ly □ a j 
tvpe, (Ki-etscluiirr), M was extremely p.nus and inclined to con- 
vrvl her less devout friends, At her request, her tu ots gave 1 
pniuission to form a religious circle She was Lroublc.l when she 
m innmmee her chums; she then stopped ^ 

nlglit, when she noticed that everybody was asleep, she would take 
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her poorly stuffed mattress to the classroom, put it on two hnu’lics 
and spend the night lying flat on her back. She repeatedly pul vnioilm 
boards on her mattress and slept on tliciii. 'I'lie patient explained I his 
behavior by saying that she had to prepare lieiself to tak<' the \'eil. 
On persuasion, she stopped tins mode of sleeping l)ut began lo po\M- 
salt into her ten and coffee. She often iiiaintained that slid jinder- 
stoocl personalities and that she could si/c them up at hr>t sight. 
She was jealous when greater affection was shown to her yoimger 
brothers and sisters. She sliowed timidity in conversation with the 
opposite sex and con.sidered dancing a ci lnie. She shtnve<l uiiheaUln- 
sexual tendencies toward girls and she hecnnie irritable :ind fretful 
when they moved away from her. She considered books on normal 
love-relations sinful. In preparing her work in the leciniied comse 
ill literature, she at first avoided the amorous passages, hut, whim 
her curiosity was aroused, she became overexcited (very large pupils, 
blushing, trembling liands, uneasy moycinciUs, lopeatcfl imnatmal 
wild laughter). After a certain time, she experienced panjis of 
conscience and an aversion to life; she considcrcil herself a erhn- 
innl, and the authors of tlic books foolish and dislionesl. ^Ve deal 
here with a hysterical person with homosexual teiulericie'j, sexual 
overexcitability, and a feeling of infcviovlty, and pvuhably mental 
deficiency. 

In the ease of L we found a relatively weaker iieuropalhic basis, 
L entered the convent at the age of seven and, luidci' influence of 
the convent atmosphere and religious reading, began to imilate saints 
by whipping herself, She locked herself in the batiirnoni before 
going to bed, and having entirely undressed herself whipped her- 
self with a cord till she hied. She did it with the conviction that 
blood-letting had a purifying power. L ivhi]ipcd Iicrsclf fur several 
year's until, on growing older, she realized that using self-mutilation 
brought on a state of sexual excitement and gratification. She admitted 
that the cause of her self-mutilation was "hunger for affection.’’ (L 
was brought up away from her parents; as she states, she luwcr was 
loved,) i repeatedly used self-mutilation to attract attention. It 
must be assumed that the need for arousing others' interest in her 
was also caused by the lack of parental love and care. 

Twenty-year-old S of asthenic, introverted type was excited by 
the stories of the penitence of saints and felt the need for suffering 
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Jie a juM'j^ailve to escapf )k‘ 1) an,) to oitrJt rcdccnptioii. 'Co that end, 
WJtlioiJl lM‘triivinn JjL'rsi'lf, s]ik self-nuitilntion Ii}' jilacing 

shai |) iiiul haul ohjcciN ia lict bed at niglit and by bindinjr hci'self 
liglilly c(n‘(ls. 1 he more she felt the pressure, the greater 

was luM j(»y. Ill the passage from her aviLobiognipliy concerning 
this jicriod, she writes; 

I Ills \vih Hot eiioiigli to ralin me; if my reason and the inlUi- 
cili'c of tile snrroniuliiigH had not prevented ine, I would have 
lain on rtaf-hol ei>al.>, 1 would Imve sidiniiiicd myself to slnsli- 
ing willi a sharp knife aiul to nil kimls of tnrtures I Could 
iiiiagiiie. It sei’ined to me that if my wishes came true I wtnild 
have felt liappy, 1 remained in sueli an emotional state for 
several iiighls In siiccession, uiul felt no need of sleep, yet in 
the day time I felt well. 

After hiCA'Cial years iV sltippcil these practices and gave as a reason 
for sto[ifiing iliat she had a dist/nct, strong, and tempting sexual 
experience during liicir pcrhuniancc. "If not for this ami the imme- 
diate siirvoumlings, 1 sliirtdd have toi'turcd myself, nn drudit, in a 
dillVcerit way, hir I hiuiul in it pi ensure and satisfaction.'’ 

AVe litive mciUioned several times the riile jilayed hy a state of 
aiixieiv in the inmisal of the feeling of guilt and the need of ptmisli- 
mnii. Impropei indiienee of the surroiiiidings may provoke the ap- 
pCitnurce of gfruiridless fcrrlifigs of sin in sugges tilde children. Eigltt- 
ye;tr-<dd d/ pricked her Jiands and Jicels with a Iiat-piu. Slic heat 
lier chest with all her strength and when asked by lier older clmms 
why she did ii, she answered; "I must do so, because I often tell 
lies, T !iin afi'ald of Ifell, and my motlicr says, 'one can repent in 
this ^\■ol■l(^.” 'This cliiltl invented for hci'sclf various punishments 
a.s a means of piniJlcation for her imaginary sins, As early as her 
fifteen til year she started purift'fng herself hy starvation. From the 
etiological stamlpoint tlie neiiiopatluc heredity and the influence of 
the nervous mother, a religious fanatic, may have played a great 
part. 

'riie Iasi -described cases belong to ascetic self-mutilation, and 
they were put in ibis chapter hccausc of the cliaractcristic role of 
infiM'ioriiy, guilt, and need of purgation, in the devciopincnt of their 
sef f-mnidaimg [endencies', aurl, <in ihe, othci hand, hccuusc of the 
lack of dermitely systematized self-mutilation. 

In individuals without physical, mental, or social ground for 
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tlie fafiTiatlon of inferiority' feel in {js, but of in trove it eil and passive 
makeup, we frequently observeil scU-mvitilntion as an expressi^m of 
tile need of ilistinpiiisliinR tlicmseivcs, by showing unusual eiuhnance 
in the most convenient means for obtaining tlip acclaim of the 
group. In a very few cases of this kind Adler's theory ina\' he 
accepted. Self-mutilation I’arely resulted here from excessive in- 
quisitiveness into their ijiner cxperiencc.s by introverted, sufjjicstihic 
individuals of unbalanced tendencies, Sometinics tills need developed 
from an accidental observation of their dull sen.sitiveness to juiin or 
painful experiences. Interest in such experiences sonictiines betrayed 
a masocbistic character. In otlicr cases the cause w'as an interest in 
t/ie endurance of pain by certain higlilv regarded cha meter. s < 1 / 
history and literature. 

AVe were acquainted witli the cases of several young people who 
observed themselves while inflicting phy'sical pain on themselves, meas- 
uring how deeply they could insert a pin into tlieir hands, and no- 
ticing how their faces would change as the pain increased, 'riiesc 
individuals trained themselves to tolerate pain without sliowing the 
sliglitest change in expression. S, 18 years old, especially |■e{nle^tefl 
while undf-rgorng a neoessaiy operation that a nail lie torn olf his 
finger without anaesthetics, wanting to probe, the limit of his 
endurance. The statement of physicians, during operations, or of 
during dtUUv^g and extraction of the teeth, thftt they 'atv 
exceptionally patient in enduring pain gave these patients great 
pleasure. 

A similar nicdiiiiilsm is shown in certain childrens' giiiucs : the 
so-called endurance games, based on competition on "wlio can 
stand the greater number of blows with the rod on the soles of 
the feet,” or the determination of who "will be able to kneel longer 
on peas, to stand longer on one foot, or to keep quiet longer in the 
classroom. Many competitors take part in tlicse games; the in- 
itiative, liowever, usually comes from the types described above. A 
characteristic form of endurance game, witlioiit partners, combined 
M'ith the need for perfection and the intolerance of mental suffeiing, 
is illustrated by tlie case of eiglit-y car-old Fj who, not being able to 
bear dm sight of blood, and suffeiing lioin pliobias and a state of 
excitation when watching the slaughter of animals, purposely watched 
the servant slaughter hens as a way to fortify herself and to dis- 
tinguish herself in this Held, 



6. SJ'XK-iV/lfT/UTfO^ CONDITIONS OF EMO- 
'J'/ONAD fiyrKREXClTAinUTY AND LACK 
OK A/I'N'I'AL IMLAKCE (INSTAniLITY) 

Many mv(‘sii,r;u„,s (,f the emocioiial life of yoiuli sped of indi- 
vidiiiil (II niinip (‘xciiisums lo cemetery cliapcln or morgues to observe 
tlie ;i/»|)c;(raua‘ of ijir daul, the expression of t/ic /ace, the chni-act- 
rristic jmsl.Me of tlie Iwilv ,m] its Jtwcbidriess. This phenomenon 
is fiiiih (r((|ii('iit, and we must consider it as a siitn of interest in 
(Icadi l«'c;uis(; (»f its mystery and terror. In certain cases, however, 
the (ItMie to liink at the dead body is an nrKc to experience, to in- 
U’rtS'f/y, and to conlinn with their senses the imaginations anti op- 
pievsive feelings experienced in connection with the problem of tliNr 
om'H ileiilhs, tlii'ii" own dcstniction. To nur tjucstioiiing as to what 
drove tliein to siicJi ohservations we were fretiuently told that they 
fell drawn in ft in spite nf innral pain and repulsion. Particular 
e.vpei'ietices re/ated by some of them iiuli’cate that they fifcc to visn- 
lliemsclves in place of tlie c«r(wc, and in imagination to vn^y the 
cxiii'i'ssitin Ilf the face, to change the position of the body, and to 
modify the suirmmdings as they imagine it would be in the ease 
of their (nvn dealli. Analysis of oilier iispccts nf the mental make-up 
of this type of individual very frwjucnily throws light on tlicse 
cmhK'ft-s, Of{cntiri(c\ mir or /esv tf(7/ori' i-Krtwor .-f/YrtpAm, 
noiirnstlicnia (>r |i.syc|iiisilicii[:i, were elicited; in many eases a feeling 
of infprioiity was fotiiul. In (lie latter case, imagining oneself an 
object of interest, :unl visualising the pity nf parents and relatives 
may be one form of compensation of imagined or real inferiority. 
'I’Ik; psyeliasihenie nr neiiia.sllienie most frcrpicntly keeps himself 
(tiitside (d .society. UnalKsotheil by tlie diajigcs and continuous cur- 
rents id life, he bus a chance for the observation of Ins deeper, less 
appamit symptoms. The emotional life unstirred by the outside 
world is turned inward. These factors make it easier to be occupied 
with stieli imtiilents as that of dc.ith or tlie Value of life. A normal 
person on l)u‘ deal)) of even an intimate fi'icnd or relative usually 
suffers merely a slight shock which does not leave deeper impressinns. 
Not .so with pwebjistlieniL's or Jieuiaslliriiics, who arc inclined to 
exaggerated sidf-'analj'sis, pluiblas, aiul depression, ‘striving for ideals 
and homesick for eteiiiiti'." lo ouio}' of them l))f .stJUgglf with 
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tl\e fear of death is a most important problem, from whirli result 
the attempts to accustom themselves to scenes of dcatli ami rcHeciinns 
on suicide. These experiences, ilcspitc the iiccompanvinK smlnvss ami 
fear, are colored sometimes ivitli tlic pleasant foellnt^ rrsfiiihliiit^ 
that which we experience when toucliin^ n painful spot. (,)hM‘S'i\'c 
thoughts of death as the end of all endeavors tinge the niodd ^^'illl 
sadness. Characteristic of these anxious psychastlieriics is the in- 
ability to adapt themselves to tlic present mood of the cnvinminent, 
unless it be a sad one, These people, in a moment of joy, think of 
its rapid end and of oncoming unpleasantness. Constant v\uuin;\- 
tion on restlessness, fear, and sadness obscures their liappiness. AVe 
observed an individual with symptoms of sclf-iniitilatinn wlio, in tlie 
most pleasant moments in liis family circle or anu)iig friends, re- 
peated in his thoughts: "Oh, if I could tlic, if I could only nf>t exist.'’ 
A reaction similar to this is a particular fondness for and lendeiicv 
to deal with subjects full of unhappiness, .sadness, and hoi ror in life, 
literature, and painting. The outcome of action in litevavy works 
in a way which conflicts with the instinct of .self-preservation, death 
of what should live, survival of wlinl sliould perish, and ilie triumiih 
of evil and pain over joy produces in such indivi<hials exaggerated 
emotions which can hardly be explained as those of artistic satis- 
faction alone, A j^ouiig and r'cry cultured man stated, for in.stance, 
that of all the works of Puvis de Chavannes he liked best the picture 
entitled "Young Girls and Death,’* which presents six young girls 
dancing in the woods with flowers in their arms luiatvarc of Deatli 
lurking among the flowers. Such tendencies frcciiiently point to the 
existence of conflict within the ego. TIic feeling of sadiu'.'ss and 
pain, and the reflection on and increase of this feeling, may introduce 
an element of pleasure. The fact that this condition is unpleasant 
but inseparably associated with the mental structure of the subject, 
leads to the sublimation of sadness, pain, and morbidity into sym- 
bolic forms by which he measures the phenomena of the outside world. 
On the other hand, this is a sort of refuge from tlic outside world 
into his inner world which is emphasized and given a certain cpiality 
of sanctity and inaccessibility. Many individuaU inclined to self- 
mutilation find satisfaction in the realization of their own solitude, 
injuries, sadness, and misunderstanding. "I prefer to be a di.s- 
satisfied Socrates than a satisfied animal," is for them a chavactcvistic 
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cxpi'tissioii of ikeir inner fcclinir. The very solitude of the observer is 
fie(iU(Mttfy assocuitcd in nervous iiidividvials with the ability to 
evaluate more edsily tlie (>r(;lc,vt,s and ^aJsenc^ss of tlie social milieu. 
Discoverintj Tnimati beasts in the shape of man” (Zcroinslci) be- 
cnines a passion in nniny such peoj>lc wljo look for tlie worst side of 
life. 

In real life and in (he creations of individuals inclined to sclf-mu> 
tilation wt; hnil many destivictive tendencies. The created characters 
reveal dostmetive tcndejicie.s wh jcli destroy them mentally and 
jiliysically. It is obvious that the solution of a problein by healthy 
reasoning should not destroy tlie individuals concerned. And yet 
we see lluit Judym (fiom ” I'Jk: HDinc)c.ss'’ by ZcromsJci), a stjonff 
man, profoxindly (‘motional, and a realist, condemns himself to dc- 
structmn by castintt aside Joas' deep Jove for him, which he sup- 
posed w(iuld have hindered him in fnirdlinR his obligations to society. 
Vet, putting (uirscives into Joas' and Judym's position, we see 
precisely that (heir union would liave increased the value of their work 
for ntliers, and would have given Judym the necessary strength for 
the fulfillment of (liflicnlt tasks and nl.so eliminated many inner 
conflicts. Jfias* whole personality was exactly the converse of Judym's 
chiiiicrn; and the way In wiiicli Jiuhnn .solves )iis internal conflicts 
forms in us the etmviclion that he will end by suicide or by breaking 
dou’fi nientallj’ because of inner .siiffer/ng, tiiat he will not fulfill 
the accepted obligations to humanity, and that he will destroy Joas' 
life. One feels tluit the autlior is unable to remove some destroying 
force wit it'll e.YJ.st.s (.‘vcrvudicrc, tvJiJch inflicts the least expected and 
most painful Idows because it Is directed against youth, beauty, and 
the must cherished sentinicfits. Tlicse characters were ail created by 
a man who possessed an appreciation of beauty, of individuality, 
and of heroism, ■who, in nioiucnts of the greatest blossoming of these 
ijualitics in his heroes, desii'oys them by blind accidental forces and 
foolishly Insignificant conllici.s existing in their imaginations. This 
is pret'isi'lv "tlie laceration of liis own wounds but it is also evidence 
of his desires tci destroy, as a symptom of his philosophy tliat all 
ari.se.s from du.st and to dust shall return.” Such writers as Postoyef- 
sky and /eromski possess, on the one liand, a^ strongly developed 
sense of rcaliiv, reeogiuV.iiig the ''humair beast” in general and in 
partiruliir, and, oii the other liaiul, a worship of upright and long- 
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suffering people who suffer only because of ilicir spiriLual values. 
They bear the painful knowledge that wrong is never rectified or 
revenged, that the evil of cosmic character {rcqvvcntly infects innocent 
and beautiful souls (Eva Pohratimska), and that in greatness lies 
the secret germ of lowness. Tins knowledge, togeilior with the 
conviction that in a young beauty lies the hud of ugliness, aud iliat 
in life lies the seed of dc.ith strengthening its power in eaclt unit of 
life with every passing moment, produces a state of continuous rest- 
lessness, torment, and pessimism, The greater the ability to see the 
unpleasant side of life and, at the same time, to escape hej'oiul it and 
beyond the realm of death, to disregard all values, the greater will 
be the restlessness and sclf-nnitilation. The mind, nnt allowing 
itself to he deluded, and unable to adapt itself to life, ^vill logically 
lead to self-mutilation, to suicide, and tn more or less conscious 
hatred of its own disintegration, Since, however, this spirit is 
a real component of the mind of the individual, and since it is fell 
as one’s own and tliereforc an integral part of the personality, it 
frequently becomes pleasurably colored. Thus a certain unpleasant 
state can be explained to some extent as agreeable aiul also as 
disagreeable. This mental splitting and avcrsi()n to life is opposed 
by the instinct of self-preservation and the sense of realitv, which 
struggles with these tendencies in order to preserve the ego, '^riio more 
pronounced this disintegration, the stronger is the urge (nr destiuc- 
tion and the wish to die. Schopenhauer's life was cbaractfu'i/.ed liy 
conflict behveen the instinct of self-preservation and tlic negation of 
the wish to live. The ability to notice the "human beast" in all its 
complexity and realism, along with sympathy for the down-trodden 
individual and a deep subtleness of feeling, characterizes Dostoyefsky, 
Tolstoy, and Zeromski. The need for spirituality, on tlie one hand, 
and the tendency toward sensuality, on the other hand, are the basic 
characteristics of Weinlngcr. All tliese authors showed self-mutilat- 
ing tendencies to a high degree, and some of them displayed certain 
lietero-mutilating tendencies as well. 

Iferent (7) calls attention to the conflicts of Nietzche's mon- 
tality in the following way: 

Actual conflict In Nietzsche is n discord of spirit, whose roots 
reach deep into human nature, nn eternal qiinirel of fiery 
emotions with coolness of t]iouBht.s, of dreaming, and of lively 
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iinnKiiialif}i) «iih .severe calm of strlcf Iokic; tlie torment of 
tJie fioet \vfi(j cimsMlcr.H liimself ji).snnc, a {jJjantoin, an exile 
from ilie realm of irulli wiili iimiitivc ffcJing of the deeper 
NCcrclH Ilf life, paralyzed hy a distrimt of Feelings! and intui- 
lioiix. 

Nit'tzs»:l»(.''s \vork- i.s t))L- c.x|)rw.si()ii of hk spiritual reality. The 
co/j/lut t'.visi.s ren ApoUo, sytuhal ci/ uicais, of scuipfure aiitf 
if) l))(“ jcoIji) (ti ,Trt, of inttiltioii, nicrtsure, number, and re- 
linoDmi, (Old I)joi)}'.S(iSp .svinbal of iiuisic, passions, savageness, niid 
iihaftflo/Kiient, Nicizsclie [accoi'diofr to Jung (47)1 was of an 
intuitive tyi>e \vit)i a tendtnev to introversion (Apollo) which found 
it.s c'.N'ffrc.ssint), for in Gclnti f dcr 7'rn(/C(iie and /llso sftracfi 

7,(nnflmstni. fie had, Ikjwcvci', tlie earmarks of savaRcness, the 
signs of an unlanied will ( Diony.sus) , and indications of episodes of 
strong erotic e.vcitciiKfU. 

WliiU are the patliologi'cal foiiiidatidns on which is based the 
metital striiehire of individnals slmAVi'ng a conflict of tendencies? 
'I ’Ill’s is a coinpiioated prohlcin, and \vc are not trying to solve it. 
We shall svihinii onh’ a series of examples, inciicating their coin- 
plexily. Afeiilnl oN’eu’Nciluliillly niay cavisc tlie need of action 
whicii may la* expicssed in tiie. form of good for tlic community, In 
refonu \vnrk, etc,, hut it is usually associated with sensitiveness (vul- 
ner.’ihiluy), isoIaLion, repression of emotional needs, and self-rnutifa- 
tion. In iii<livi(Ui;ils with honaosexual tendencies there occurs often 
a struggle lu'lween tiieir riiiUiral instincts and the feeling of shame, 
infei'ioriiy, and ilepression associated avitli knowledge of their ah- 
nornuility. Tn drug addicts, alcoholics, and gamblers endowed 
will) a refined concience, their tendencies arc in constant struggle 
with tlie feeling of humiliation and helplessness. Compulsions and 
sadonnasncliistii; impulses may he tlic bases of conflicts of cVifFerent 
groups of tendencies (loss of some tendencies due to the awakening 
of aveision to them during the figlit, love, and hatred involved in 
s'lulo'iuasochism ) , "^riu* more tlicv arc equal In strength, the luirdcr 
the stniggb'^^ and tin* nuna* intensive becomes tlie self-mutihition. 

As we have shown, self-mutilation (is an expression of the struggle 
of ctiiiriic' Ing lendeiii'ies is nu'l wilh in rather inti ovei ted indivltluals, 
ivlinse sul))eel ive life ovei habinres tlie inlllience of objective life. A 
slight predominance of iniinversion over exlravei'sinn may be the 
basis of an excessive repression of lendeiidcs of opposing natuves, of 
n stale of stiong leiision, and of sclf-nmtilation (Jung). 
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sufEci'iiig people who suffer only because of their spiritual values. 
They bear the painful knowledge that wrong is never let'iilied or 
revenged, that the evil of cosmic character frequently infects innocent 
and beautiful souk (Eva Pobraiimska) , and ll\at in giviuness lies 
the secret germ of lowness. This knowledge, together ^vilh the 
conviction that in a young beauty lies the hud of ugliness, ami iltai 
in life lies the seed of death strengthening its jio^vor hi eacli unit of 
life with every passing moment, produces :i state of continuous resi- 
lessness, torment, and pessimism. The greater the ahility to see the 
unpleasant side of life and, at the same time, to escape hoyoiul it and 
beyond the realm of death, to disregard all values, the greater ivill 
be the restlessness and self-mutilation, 'fhe iniml, not allowing 
itself to be deluded, and unable to adapt itself to life, will logically 
lead to self-mutilation, to suicide, and to more nr less conscious 
hatred of its own disintegration. Since, liuw'ovcr, tliis spirit is 
a real component of the mind of the individual, atul since it is felt 
as one's own and therefore an integial part of the peisuiiality, it 
frequently becomes pleasurably colored- 'riui.s a certain unpleasant 
state can be explained to some extent as agreeable and also as 
disagreeable. This mental splitting and aversion to life is oiqioscd 
by the instinct of self-preservation and tlic sense of rcalitv, which 
struggles with these tendencies in order to preserve the ego, ^I'lu^ more 
pronounced this disintegration, the stronger is the. urge for destruc- 
tion and the wish to die, Schopenhauer’s life was cliariictcrly.e<l hy 
conflict between the instinct of self-preservation and the m'gatifin of 
the wish to live, The ability to notice the “human beast” in all its 
complexity and realism, along with sympathy for the (hnvn-trotldcn 
individual and a deep subtleness of feeling, characterize.s Dostoyefsky, 
Tolstoy, and Zeromski. The need for spirituality, f)n tlic one hand, 
and the tendency toward sensuality, on the other liand, are the basic 
characteristics of Wclninger. All these authors showed self-mutilat- 
ing tendencies to a high degree, and some of them displayed certain 
hctero-mvitilating tendencies as well, 

Bcrcnt (7) calk attention to the conflicts of Nietr.che's men- 
tality in the following way: 

Actual conflict in Nietzsche ia a discord of spirit, whose roots 
reach deep into hnman nature, nn ctcrnnl qiiniTcl of fiery 
emotions with coolness of tlioiiRlits, of drcaioinR, and of lively 
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iintiKiiiiilinii with severe cnira of strict logic; the torment of 
the luict who considers himself insane, a phantom, an exile 
/rom the realm of iriitli \yilli intuitive feeling of the deeper 
secrets of life, paralyzed hy a distrust of feelings and intui- 
tions. 

Nk-tzsclm’s wtiik is tlic expression of his spiiituiil reality. The 
c(?n))it;t exists bctivcc/j WpoJJtj, .synjhrti o/ idea is, of sculpture find 
in tint iCiilm of art, of in tuition, measure, number, and re-- 
fi/u'Mieot, and f^iont’stis, syrnhnl of music, passions, savagcncss, and 
abiiiidonn'icnt- Nictz.schc [^accordinf^ to Jung was of an 

intviitive (ypo witli it tendency' to introversion (Apollo) which found 
its expi'cssioti, for example, in Geburt <ler Tragedie and Alio spnich 
/.(irathuitva, lie had, liowcver, the earmarks of savagencss, the 
.signs of iin untanit'd will { Dinny.sus), and indications of episode!? of 
strong erotic excitement. 

"Wjtftt arc fire (uitliologtcftl fomulatioiis on which is ba.scd the 
mental struct lire of i tid ivid ti a l.s show^lng a conflict of tendencies? 
■This is i\ t’omiiliciitcd problem, and wc are not trying to solve it. 
We .shall stihiuit only a .scric.s of examples, indicating their com- 
plexity, i\’I(“ntal overexei lability may cause the need of action 
•which niav he ex pr cs.se tl in the form of good for tJic coinm\inity, ip 
reform work, elc,, hut it is usually associated with sensitiveness (vul- 
i!f'r;th[lity), isolation, r'Cprcssioti of emotional needs, and sclf-inutila- 
tion. In individuals with hfimosexual tendencies there occurs often 
a .struggle between tlieir nat\iral, insiincts and the feeling of sliarae, 
inferiority, and depression associated with knowledge of their ah- 
norintility. In drug addicts, alcoholics, <md gamblers endowed 
witlj n re/ined coiiciencc, their tendencies are in con.stant struggle 
with the feeling of luimiliatlon and helplessness, Compulsions and 
saflo-ma‘;ocIilstic iiupttlsc.s ntay be the bases of conflicts of different 
grtuips of tendencies (loss of some tendencies dvic to the awakening 
of aviM’sinn to them during the figlit, love, and hatred involved in 
sado-iuasochisin). The more they arc equal in strength, the harder 
the sirtig-gles rind I he more inl-cnsive becomes the scl f-mutihition, 

As w<' have shown, self-nnitibilion as an expression of the struggle 
of oonflii’ling lendeueies is nu l with in mi her introverted individuals, 
whose s([hi('('i ( ve life oveibi'ihinces tlu* influence of f)lijectlve life. A 
slight pretlomi nance of iiilroveision over extraversion may be the 
biisi.s (if an excessive ri'pvession of (endeucics of opposing iiaiiucs, of 
a stale of strong tension, and of self-tniitilatlon (Jung). 



7, ASCETICISM 

Asceticism, in the present meaning of the term, is based on the 
repression of natural requirements for the attainment of n chosen 
end, usually religioirs, The practice of asceticism in dillerent forms 
is found in the most remote eras of human history. I he iinu’slitliltioiis 
of Durldicim (26) Lcvy-Bnihl, and otljcrs slimv tli.it asceli'cism is 
one of the religious practices among primitive people. I he endur- 
ance of pain, discomforts, and fear were indispensable (lualincations 
of a leader or of a high personality. The reengnition of these quali- 
ties as of )iigh value served to introduce training in the endurance 
of pain as prerequisite to entrance into the class of warriors and to 
the elevation from childhood to manhood. In Australia only tliose 
were included into tlic men’s circle who had for some time praeliccd 
asceticism, In civilized Sparta the boys were hardened by heating. 
Prostration of Christian warriors in the form of a cross prior to 
battle finds Its analogy in the self-torture of men of nomadic tribes 
(American Indians, Australians) before war. The ability to con- 
trol his sensitivity to pain proves that the given individual will not 
be afraid of wounds in battle, that he has lifted himself above 
minor things, and that he is ne.irer to God. After showing his 
heroism he is honored; after passing through a series of liardsliips he 
receives membership in many select and secret organizations, 'Pile 
observation that moderate asceticism strengthens not only courage, 
endurance, and mental power but also iicalth wns one of the 
bases for the introduction of regular fastvS on appointed days; this 
also was necessary before making the more important decisions and 
the taking of any important steps. There is also, largely from the 
same source, prohibition of dancing and other pleasures during 
certain periods. In many people moderate asceticism is one means 
of assuring fertility. Asceticism, sanctioned by the state and religinus 
authorities, soon began to take collective comnuinal form (convents, 
sects, secret societies, etc,). As we liave stated above, such or 
other forms of asceticism are found In all known people, primitive 
as well as civilized. In some people asceticism did not go beyond 
the form of moderation and training in endurance (Jevvs, Gicelcs, 
Persians, Romans, Japanese). Among the Jews, ascetic customs be- 
fore the period of exile, as well as after (Hassidlsin and Rabblnisiii)i 
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exitlicitly foiiiadc torLiires and ordered fasts, spiritual exercises, and 
meditation* I he body to tlie Jews was the expression of beauty 
created in tlic irnanc of God. Close observance of the laws and 
cmpliasis on the value of fertility were the only outlets from the 
mis(>ry and diilicultics of tlie reorganization of life after exile. 

Ronian asceticism was an asceticism of warriors cliaracterized by 
exercises in the endurance of fatigue and pain and practical com- 
petition for puldic leadership, ^dodc ration, chastity, and temperance 
in food and drink were associated with the performance of religious 
ceremonies in Japan, These, together with orders to control their 
passion for their diosen clcsireSi were the means to bolster courage 
and readiness for sacrifice. We shall deal more closely with Greek, 
TTiiuhi, and Christian forms of asceticism, as the most original, and 
exercising the greatest influence on the religious life of humanity. 

I he hegiiinings of the practice of Greek .nsccticism arc found in 
the R.U^sian J\'[ysterics of the cult of Dionysus. We find in them 
the role of ecstasy in purification (cathar.sls) from the baser elements 
of existence. 'The struggle between soul and body, pessimism con- 
cerning the value of tcin|inraiy life, the necessity for preparation 
for the s(‘|iaration of the soul from the body by suffering and by 
statc.s of ecstasy are. expressed In the Mysteries. In the Orpines we 
find mystic practices by which it was possible to enter into relation 
with the occtilt world, The interdiction of meat-eating was based 
on the lu'licf that in animals as well as in man is embedded the germ 
of indestriictihlc life. These ideas are also found in the Pythagoreans 
who practiced exercises of silence and emphasized strict principles 
of life, and also in Empedocles’ belief in reincarnation (the basis 
for tlie prohibition of meat consumption), and asceticism as a method 
of llheration from sensual life. The conflict between matter and 
form, between the sensual, changeable, and temporary, on one side, 
and the ituellcctual, iniiniitablc, and eternal, on the otlier, is most 
stroiiglv emphasized in Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and in the Nco- 
plaKuiisiu. 'Idle Cynics ami Stoics realized these ideas most closely. 
For the fonner, the way to perfection was the systematic lihertation 
from the oulside world, limiting to the miiiimum one’s natural needs; 
for the huier, strife against the sensual desires by submitting them 
to reasoning, by ruthlessly strict appraisal of the moral value of each 
action (absolute ethics, lack of appreciation of what lies between 
riglit ami W'loiig). 
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The Greek asceticism emanates, as we see, from a philosophical 
investigation and the belief that there arc two conflicting; demo tits in 
man. The aesthetic taste of the Greeks, the (IcvclopmoiU of llieir 
sculpture, their tendencies to philosophical contemplation, and the 
relative rarity of cruel persecutions and catastrophes wen; tin; factors 
which guarded the Greeks against practicing; physical tortures. 1 he 
Greek asceticism had a great influence on Europe, Asia A'liiior, and 
Africa, and especially on the Jews (viz., i’iloM /hr Jrn>, I ifii 
Coutemplativa) and Romans. 

Special sources in a particular phase of the (icvelnpmcnt of as- 
ceticism arc found in the I'lindus, Tlie l-lindus arc descriheil as 
mild, cold, and passive. As a matter of fact, in the majority of 
eases they arc nervous, emotionally and sexually ovcrexcilahle, and 
frequently impulsive. The mildness, calmness, and passivity is to a 
great extent the result of a turbulent mode of living ami of a 
training and a philosophy of life grown out of experience and sulfcr- 
ing. India was a country which afforded an abundance of such 
experiences: miserj^ starvation, malaria, and carthqiialcc mercilessly 
sweeping away each year thousands of people, niinu:r»ius victims of 
venomous snakes, the striking and humiliating antagonism of the 
castes (hunger of pariahs and their pitiful treatment in contrast 
with the wealth and power of the princes). An important factor 
was also the frequent conquest of India by people of little spiritual 
culture but of overwhelming physical force (Mongols, Molianiim*- 
dans), or by powers seeking imperialistic development and material 
profits (Lritish). These factors produced a feeling of helplessness, 
of fear and pain, and as a consequence, what is charactciistic of peo- 
ple with whom one misfortune follow,? another, a subconscious de- 
sire for complete annihilation, the ending of the destructive work 
begun by fate. The daily occurring tragedies of life rccpiirc constant 
adaptation to them. The Hindus adapted themselves to these con- 
ditions by resignation, self-withdrawal, mental shrinking, passivity, 
and self-mutilation, as means of becoming insensitive to pain, to mis- 
fortune, and death. They hore the tyranny of others calmly. A 
compensation for their humiliation was the feeling of spiritual eleva- 
tion. Experience during the ages rendered permiuicnt this charac- 
teristic attitude in regard to violence. The relation of the Jlinilus 
to reality was described in tire holy books whicli were greatly respected 
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ns guides of life, One wlio 'was able to tolerate the worst experiences 
w’iih itulifiei cnee, especially pain ainl death, won the name of ascetic 
and the hifrhesL esteem and admiration. 

In Hhaftavad-Cjliita we find the definition of an ascetic as fol- 
lows: It is one wlio has neither desires nor prejudices (ill will)" 
(39). In hypercxci table and introverted individuals it was insuf- 
ficient to reach the state of indifference to experiences of life; they 
found an outlet for their excitability in increasing the life experi- 
ences by tlic a|)plicatlon of self-mutilation. The following passages 
from Hindu books indicate various immediate causes for self-mutila- 
tion, all of which have as a common basis tlie desire for the annihila- 
tion of pain hy producing indifference to earthly pleasures, for attain- 
ing higher aims, and for the traiis/ormatian of the lowest orders 
to tlic values of higher orders. 

lie Huhiiiiucil liimacif lo a.HCcticiNiii for n Very long time 
niul so Imtlled Ills liody (hat lie hccnine thin aa a ahatle and 
almost (limed into a spirit ($3). 

He went Inio tlic woods GarigadviU] where he practiced 
the severest ascelicisin. Once wlion a fire fed by a strong 
wiiul broke oiiL in the forest, Dhatarasztra not only did not 
save hiitiHL’lr by escaping Init lie awaited, with Gnndhari and 
Knnii, (he longues of fire as their dcHvererS: 

Dluuarasi^.trn and iwo womciii subjecting themselves to a 
Nacrilici.il fire, niulerstooil that lie gained for them eternal life 
in heaven (S3). 

'I'lic ICiiig ICslialryn, surnamed Viswnmitra, in order to aiir- 
pasH the sage Vashishta hopelessly submitted himself for thon- 
sniiih of years lo horrible self-irii illation, which in (he end 
led [(> (he foiindaLian of ihc caste Hrahma (S3). 

Ah ilie legenti says. King Jonkhisliacrn tiring of life, and 
di.silliisioneci, went lo Mount Mcni, and after many unpleasant 
atlveiilnres on (lie way reuchetl dig celestial mountains where 
he riiinlly was admitted to the Swarg, the abode of liappincas. 

Miiicc lliat lime many Saddluis ronragcoiisly directed them- 
selves toward the .same goal, making this perilous journey 
alone ami frti|U(;nily never rctiirning (11). 

Stiiuclimcs ihc goal nf I he ascetic practice was the final annihila- 
liun Ilf life, which was the source of !ill pain and evil. Tlic fear 
of the continuiiiis ivaiuh'i ing of souls, with tlic belief tliat tlic 
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patli to the heights of spiritual existence or that this existence it- 
self will be a continuous torture, was the basis of sclf-inutllation by 
continuous and agonizing wandering to bring the liiial clestiuclion 
closer. 

Oftentimes this religious order (Dznjns) was joined by 
individuals tired of life. Barchended, barefooted, and nmlc, 
they wandered through India eight months out of the year, 
for two or three thousand years, often without nssurnnee and 
even without trust in God. Mortifying their decrepit bodies 
only to prevent a new existence, they wandered constantly in 
order to assure themselves avoidance of the wandering of their 
sou Is, -^eternal freedom and final artniliilatioii (II). 

Not all tile forms of self-mutilation liavc as their aim the real 
elevation of the individual to a higher spiritual level. They were 
frequently combined with a tendency to dramatization, with tricks, 
produced for profit and the gratification of vanity and the excitement 
of admiration. Despite the difference between both forms we find 
in the second form an expression of the tendencies both to lift 
themselves to a higher level and also to get into the limelight. This 
is again a distorted way to perfection. As I have shown, the Hindus 
are introverts who rather favor mental dissociation, mysticism, and 
ecstasy. Many times the causal experience of agreeable states of 
excitement and ecstasy (accidental experience of fatigue, narcotiza- 
tion) was the basis for the application of this accidentally observed 
method of bringing themselves into this state. The ohsevvatiun that 
pain induced or increased the state of excitement had some sig- 
nificance in its adoption for this purpose, They used in India the 
diverse kinds of self-mutilation, ranging from the simple exercise 
of moderation in nourishment, clothing, talking, etc., to physical 
self-diastisement and the worst tortures. To the last belonged such 
forms as: spending whole da3fs naked on spiked boards; holding 
the arms up for many months, or years, without interruption until 
atrophy of the muscles and stiffening of the joints set in; pressing 
the closed fists until tlie Ingrowing nails broke through the palms. 
Different castes of Saddlius practice various forms of self-mutilation. 
Buddhism did not recognize self-torture but pointed the way to 
attaining insensibility to one's suffering by meditation and tlic ex- 
ercise of control over natural instincts, 
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liScet/cfsiii \rfis tlic result of a combination of Hebrew 
pracMces of mndeiation, Oriental inniiences (Efryptiaii, Hindu), 
(rwlc pliilowiplij', Christ’s priiiciples based on lifs life anti death, 
and final ly the prolonged persecution which prodviccd resistance to 
liliysical and moral jiain. The last of these was due to the influence 
of the helicf tlial earthly life is only a period of trial and prepara- 
tion for eternity. '1 he tiadition of solitary and collective meditation, 
fasts, and other relipious exercises as an initiation to the teaching of 
titheis, (Jirist’s directing the way to Him of those who vvould be- 
come His jnijiils, and the influence of practice.? in other rdigions 
were il)e bases of the future establishment of monastic orders with 
rules for self-denial, prayers, and other forms of religious exercises. 
Whipping was one of the oldest and simplest forms of physical tor- 
tures based on the consideration of whipping as a punishment. 

iAsceticism had its period.? of intensification during times of un- 
ustial stress (famine, epidemics, war, and earthquakes). Asceticism 
thrives most frequently in countries where tlic people arc charactcr- 
i/.ed hy emotionality and sensitiveness (Spain, France, Italy, Russia), 
much less in Anglo-fiaxon and Scandinavian countries. 

'f'ftc chirrt’h did not o/fici.il/y recomincruf self-torture as a method 
of attaining perfection. Instead, it directed the exercise of self- 
denial in accordance with the principle ilrat, by mastering oneself, 
one gains aiuhon'tv over others, Pope Gregory Vff spread his 
reign (tver the world hy withdrawing from it. The Protestant and 
Lutlieran churches did not rccogni’Ac ascetieisra. Tlic unofficial but 
favorable, treatment of moderate asceticism by the Catholic church 
u’.'is tlic ba.sis for tlie foijoation of ccnteis of ascetici.sm by certain 
individuals who tlnis became founders of religious orders. Depending 
on the personality of the founder and on liis experience, more or less 
strict regimentation was involved and different methods of asceticism 
were prescribed. 

A series of facts shmvs that .a great role in tile practice of asceticism 
was idayed by ecstatic states, visions, etc., accidentally experienced 
or di'velojied under the influence of reading the lives of saints, and 
based on mental excitability and tendencies to disintegration- Among 
Chrisiiaii sainis we find many personalities wlio were charactcrbcd 
hy violence of emotions, bad habits, and the tendency to utilize neu- 
ropathic disorders. (St. Ilieromins was tormented by the hardest 
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temptatiorts; St. Paul, St. Francis d’Assisi, and St. Vincent de Paul 
showed violence of feelings; St, Augustine and St, Anthony, the 
liermit, were inclined toward sexual cxciubility ; Saints Mary Mag- 
dalen, Afra, and Margaret of Cordova were courtesans). f)vLT- 
excitable individuals who are inclined to experience strong emotional 
states are marked also by a greater tendency tn dissociation. Stimu- 
lation of a particular excitable group of tendencies le.'ids to the 
realization of these tendencies, despite opposition, resistance, and 
struggle, A great conflict between opposite tendencies arises from 
various states of emotional ambivalence (attraction and repulsion, a 
need and fear of its realization) wliicli, in conjunction with a degree 
of mental disintegration, is the basis of the domination of one group 
of emotions over tlie others. Tliis i.s realized many times l)y A\’':iy of 
self-mutilation, I think that the transformation from ii state of sexiial 
passion to one of asceticism, from unrestrained had habits to self- 
control and idealism, may be effected by a st wiggle of conflicting 
tendencies in which one tendency or group of tendencies is driven out 
by another. The beginning of the victory is most fir(|iiently the 
states of rapture and ecstasy, whose intcnsi/icntion may bring about 
permanent changes In the mental structure and provide a foundation 
for the strong development of one tendency at tlie expense of the 
suppressed or vanquished one. 

The knowledge ol one's sexual excitalMlity, the strength ol which 
one experiences constantly and which is distinctly antagonistic to 
another group of tendencies, the need of sensual jiurity, nuiy cause; 
physical self-mutilation. Whipping and other means of toiturc iwc 
often a means of release of sexual tension; as witnessed in the case 
of St. Pasqu.ales Baylon who answered, when asked by one of lil.s 
companions whether he experienced sexual temptations; “Yes, hut 
ns soon as I feel them, I immediately whip my body with rods until 
the pain appeases the temptation” (52), 

In the initial stage of self-mutiUtlon, sexual excitability mo.st fie- 
quently increases and It ceases or transforms itself into otlier forms 
of psycliomotor release only in more advanced .stage.s. Self-mutila- 
tion may intensify a state of ecstasy; therefore, one frequently tmtnres 
the body subconsciously in a state of ecstasy to reach a hijdwr degree 
of ex.altation. Sometimes reflection on the different possibilities of 
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K*rtvii(‘ stirs up the indivkluul to ecstatic states. Tltis was the case 
with St. 'riuTCsa who wrote of the Chihl Je.sus; 

Ah, iiliDvo all, 1 wish lo lie a iiiailyr; to he a ninrtyr, here is 
llic ilrcam (if my youth! This ilrcam I'rcw in me in a cell 
at Oiirmi'l, Hot here is nnolher madne.is for I ilcsiie not only 
oik; kind of inarlyrdom Imi to s.alisfy me I should need all 

'•f iheiii As ytui, my Adored One, I should like to he 

^vhiniied, and cnu’ilied. . , , I should like lo he plun(tc(l into 
holliur’ oil, I want to lie torn liy wild beasts like lEnatius 
of Aniio(‘l»; to he bread worthy of God. With St. Attnes and 
St. C'ccilla I should like to put my throat under the execution- 
er's axe; to wliispcr the mine of Jesus while hiirning at the 
stake like Joan of Arc. Jesus, open for me tlie hook of the 
lives of the Saints, which contains the deeds which I should 
like 111 ,ifcem|di.sh for 3’ou. 

Ri'tti’liin^ itn ccstiitic stiitc by self-inutihition after its protracted 
practice reiitiiics very frotnicntly an increase of the intensity of self- 
nnililatioii, lu'ctnisi' of the blunting of the excitability. On the other 
hand, oNlianslion often follows a state of ecstasy and consequently 
there aiises an tinpletisimt slate of depression. Roth these factors 
result in a need for an increase of suffering whicit becomes to some 
ascinics as essential as narcotics are to (Inig addicts. 

Only sullcrin;' enn from now on make iny life henrahle^ all my 
U'ii.ht'i tcfiicr on su/Tcriiig; hoiv many <iinc.s d« I raise my 
voli'c from the scncL recesses of iny soul to God, "Lord, to 
suHer 01 lo die is the only thing I am iiskinR Thec" ( 46 ). 

\Vi' hav'c discussed above the influence of strong impulses, of 
violence of feeling, and of conflict between groups of teiule tides 
in self-inutilatiim obscrvetl among the saints. There exi.sts, Jioiv- 
ever, another gimip, characterized by a weakness of certain im- 
pulses, 'i'lie feat of the experiences of life, fear of sexual impotcncy 
and of the entire sexual prohleni, and a tendency to amb/Valent 
action of these impulses (curiosity and aversion) arc included in 
this group. 'I'lie consequences of such weakness arc an increase 
of rlie anxiety stale, self-acx’usation, and s'clf-inutilation. In tlie 
saints we (ind, accord iiig to the observations of physicians and others, 
vaiious (lisoiileis of the nervous system, principally of a functional 
naluie such as hysteiia, luixiety-nciirosi.s, and neurasthenia, a.s well 
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as disorders of sensibility sind attacks of violent niilii. These nervous 
states are associated more or less with the disintegration of certain 
groups of tendencies and with self-mutilation, 

In conclusion of this section on asceticism we shall consider 
Janet’s theory which, although based primarily on the observation 
of self-mutilation in one female patient (observation over a 20-ycar 
period), gives some insight into one of the mcchiuiisins of asceticism. 
At the bottom of asceticism Janet secs the fear of yielding to ii Hood 
of violent passions, together with the knowledge that submitting to 
them will lead to exhaustion. This patient of Janet's stated that 
she possessed the rudiments of the most dangerous passions and 
that, if she were not constantly on Iicr guard, her passions, 
would dominate her and lead to imht’idled licentiousness, This 
watching over herself, with the stilling of her sexual desires and 
the shrinking away from tlie difficulties of life, probably produced 
some suppression of other actions, which gave her pleasure. Janet 
thinks that many cases of asceticism can be explained by tJic need 
to escape from pleasure and the search of pain for the prevention 
of danger from uncontrolled debauches and passions. One may 
say that this Is an action to assure a readiness to struggle with the 
passions, and also to assure a defense against future temptations. 
Tlie fear of experiencing what is usually considered a pleasui'c is, 
according to Janet, the most important factor in this mechanism (44). 



8, SUICUH' IN RICLATION TO SELF-MUTILATION 

si), ill icviru’ lifrc in brief 01115^ those kinds of suicide wliich 
a eonunoD base U'itli sclf-inutllatioR tendencies and iirimai'ily 
those ^vJ)iv,h ,)K' tijo result of these tendencies, The starting-point is 
some excitintt ai'eiii wliicli, depending on its intensity, produces a 
disliavmnny of inideiicies and becomes the center of tlic struggle in 
their attempts at vedintegratlon. New cnm]ilcxcs of tcjidcndes arise 
by wliose regrouping the fornicrl]' dominating tendency may be 
Ufaketied. 1 lie reinforced e,vciling agent may subdue many tendencies 
to the disadvantage of tlie previously dominating one. Suicide fal- 
low vs in imli vidua Is in u'liom the undermined dominating tendency, 
wliich Janet calls tlic 'heality function," becomes itself the irritating 
agent. 

I be suicide of Spit/aiagel, a friend of the great Polislt romantic 
aullior Sbnvacki, is an example of suicide based on the irritability 
and struggle l^etwceii tendencies. We know fiom ilic psycliolngical 
u'ork.s of Julius iShnvacki that lie was, in contrast to Spitsinagcl and 
despite his gi'cat cvcrcxcitability and tendency to depression, a type 
which easily icali/.cd liis aims in tlie world of dreams and fancies 
by wliicli lie transformed real life as be wanted it, Spitznagel, on 
the contraiy, needed to sec spiritual values in life and had a much 
more strongly developed sense of reality and criticism, which did 
not allow him to transform reality at will. Not finding in the 
real world the .spiritual \\alucs lie soiiglit, there was an intensification 
of the inner cmfiict rcsti\tin{^ in se}i-iviit'i\ntion and suicide, 
Weiningcr's suicide was the result of an inner conflict between 
the need of spliiluality and the sensual life symbolized by woman. 
In tlic period preceding Ills suicide, Weininger showed ascetic and 
self-mutilating tendencies, as well as a tendency to inflict pain on 
others, 

Ptavi'ogin’.s suicide ( from Dostoycf sky's Devils) was the result 
of the conliuiiou.s .struggle of a wliole complex of tendencies, namely, 
a tendency to auto- and lietero-niutilation, an attraction tow.ard sin 
associated with a desire for atonement and a need and fear of .self- 
ilcrisinn. 1'iie desiri; to destroy fear led to an aversion to life and 
to the rejection of the dominating tendency, the ability to adapt 
to the clianging conditions of life. An impulse to suicide, to kill 
the fear of iloatli, is found in psychoncurotic inclividuals. Fear of 
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the ci'Ucltj' of passing fTom life to death, the destruction of hciuitj' 
and of all signs of existence, forms an unbearable sitiialinn ami 
a need for freedom from it. 

The following fragments of Korzecki's conversation with Jud5'in 
from The Homeless of Zeromski throws light on Jiulym’s mental 
state : 

A young boy, o son of a poor miner, died here a few 
weeks ngo. I brought liim a little red hat once from Milan, 
a present bought on my trip , , . , for one franc. . . . Here in 
this garden he used to run nnd jump all day long. I'his little 
red head .... when I learned ihnt he died of diphtheria, 1 
purposely undertook the most important tasks, laid mu plans, 
all in Older not to think of him. Well ... . and so it passed, 

And then one evening sitting in the nmidmir .... I raise my 
eyes and see a red spot moving nlong the wall, And in iny 
ears rings his gay voice. Do I know after nil if it was a spot? 

It was a sadness, red and nwc-lnspiring as the denth itself 
of such an innocent life, . . , But I have also another sickness, 

I have an extremely refined conscience, there is an aching 
leftover. Misfortune and grief are the possessions of truth. 

Too great a distance lies between truth and the coal-pits. 

In the character of Korzecki wc find strong tendencies to self- 
mutilation in the form of irony and acrimony in regard to others 
as well as to himself, The too accurate observation of conflicts ivr 
life based on mental excitability and inner coiillicts was the basis 
of self-mutilation and suicide. In individuals practicing sclf-mutilu- 
tion, we often find the need for a gradual increase of the intensity 
of self-mutilation for obtaining a state of contentment. The pradiiiil 
adaptation to agents of a certain strength leads to the infliction 
of ever increasing tortures; such situations may arouse suggestions 
of suicide or attempts at suicide as the most c/fective means of self- 
mutilation. This is a narcotization siii generis with suffering by 
whicli suicide becomes the strongest means of self-mutilating 
narcosis. 

In states of depression, attacks of acute neurosis of vasomotor 
origin, in connection with wliich there arise a feeling of doom, a 
feeling of impending death, or a fear of insanity, suicide may appear 
to be the only means of liberation from an unbearable state after 
self-mutilating attempts at suicide, The experiencing of a suicidal 
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iittiMiipt iiiicl nf irccin^ oneself from stutes of I'cstiessness in tlic 
inoment of decision to coimnit suicide incre;iscs tlic need jind trnns- 
hn'jns it into ;iii oh'^ession. IndividiMls revciilinp tendciicies w self- 
nuUil.'itiOM I'lnd Miicidc often linve a feclirij^ of aversion or of stran^e- 
JK'ss In onesc'ff. f)iu' of Janet's patients wiio jumped out of the 
window^ inotiviU(“(i iier decision by a wlsli to die hy her illness and 
a /celinf^ <»f tvietcfiedness ^vlJ^ch, liowcvcr, Imd no appiirent organic 
basis. associate symptoins sliniliii' to tile ahovc most frccp.iently 

ivitli a .state of livjiocluiiulvia, melancholia, etc., based, it is supposed, 
on a ilisorder of tleep sensibility, of ivbicli nothing more definite 
can bi’ said :it pi’esrnl. A moie c:vact Itnoivledge of the mecliani.sin 
of tbcsi' frt'ling.s ndll most likely enable ns to throiv light on this 
tvpe of .suicide, 1 he patient’s difficnlty of diujing the cause of tin's 
feefinp of wretc/feiiiiess intensifies the struEglc with tiio fatter and 
increases the state of restlessness. Tins leads sometimes to rebellion 
agaip.sr rlu' ill-dr/ined, ol^scure, and consequently mo-st unpleasant 
e.Kcitatioii and, in these comlitinns, the instinct of self-preservation 
hecoini's itself llie strongest eNciilng agent and produces a necessity 
f(u' si'lf-d(‘striiction, 'The above factors, ^vhlch are at the bottom 
of .sclf-rniUilalion and snieide, ]];ive their soiircc.s iji the psyclio- 
(ilyv.sical .stMicMire of the individual (dishannony in a group of ten- 
ilciiei('t>, Ill'll n ipa til ie states, disorriers of deep sensibility). 

ffiflicnit nu'iital conflicts and an alnionnal etfucationa! cn v iron men f 
have a great inlliicnce on the arousal and development of suicidal 
desires as ojilarged self- mutilating tendencies. Parental love and the 
chilli’s feeling that he is of some value play a great part In the 
tlcvelopnii'iit ami ivansfovmntion of the child's egocentrism. An 
ahandfuii’d cliilil rleprivcd of the influence of tlicsc factms. A 
break in the idiy.sical and siui'inial contact with tlic mother and 
disordcr.s diiritig the dcvcloptncntal periods cause a ivcakc/iing of 
svif-csteein wiiich retards the development of the instinct of .self- 
l)a\s(‘in'at]f>n. ^rho feeling of aflcction and cordiality is to tlic child 
as indispeosidde for Ids mental development as feeding is for liis 
physical growth, The griidwal development of self-reliance and of 
the ahiliiy to adapt easily to ni-w surroundings Is based on the feeling 
that in ease of mistakes one has the unfailing help of his dear ones. 
Li'irk of ihi.s assmance causes mental ovcroxcitahllity, a feeling of 
unco fill in tv aiui .solf-npinaisal a.'' an uniiecessaiy aiul useless in- 
drvitliKil, 
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Tills is Illustrated by the case of IS-ycnr-olcl wlio was dis- 
liked and neglected by her parents. Before one of her suicidal at- 
tempts she left her governess the following note: "I can't live with- 
out any security; I wanted to be a gnod soldier but I gviess that 
I am only a coward.” Before attempting suicide she often empha- 
sized the worst sides of her appearance and cliaractcr. She said 
that she wanted to die, that It is "better to disappear in tl\c darkness." 

"Injury and humiliation" as a basis of self-mutilation and at- 
tempts at suicide re illustrated by the following passage fronr the 
autobiography of Z: 

I have the misfortvitie to belong to the elnaa of the unknown, 
the homeless and the unnecessary in this world, From cliiltl- 
hood, since I realized what a homeless child means, a horrible 
question tormented me: why didn't I have parents, why am 
I 30 unhappy? I envied all children their parents, especially 
when a mother caressed her child in my preaence. I did not 
even try to go near the children of wealthy parents because 
I considered myself something inferior, evil and dc.spiscd. . . . 

I willingly tried to comply within the limits of possibility with 
my guardian’s instructions, but revolted more than once, wliicli 
led to misunderstandings during which my gnaidian derided 
my origin and stated that such homeless children were good 
for nothing, that they were outcasts of society, who will never 
come to anything good, , , . I hated the parents, especially my 
mother, who for her momentary pleasure (when fifteen, I 
already nnderatootV it) brought me into the ^Ytlrld and threw 
me at the mercy of fate instead of depriving me of life 
before bitth, or Immediately after. (If I met with such a mis- 
fortune, I would kill myself and the child.) When the 
guardian taxed me, as It seemed to me, too much, I decided to 
do away with myself, 1 then constrained myself to eat nothing 
the whole week', [ became so weak that 1 fainted, hut, death 
did not Come, - . . After a few days of rest, and after again 
hearing the usual reproaches, I ran out several times at night 
barefooted in the snow or opened the window and stood there 
for sometime in order to catch cold and to die sooner, for such 
a life is a martyrdom. 

Suicidal tendencies, especially in youth, may, according to Adler's 
theoiy, develop on the basis of a feeling of inferiority which in turn 
may be caused by nu inferiority of certain organs, by conditions of 
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11 ic, nr con diets in the ftimily. As exposure to sickness and pain is 
nftrii a fnin) oi sclf-imuilatioji in order to arouse pity anio;jg tlie 
interested ones, sn may the contemplation oi and attempts at suicide 
be used to arouse pity and to injure others. The refusal to eat itrid 
eA'iajS'iH'c to Cold arif often c.vpressiofis nf a need to attract attention 
nr to play an liniiortarit i»art in life. Lacking other means to reach 
the first rank and to arouse interest, one looks for it some times in 
(fi’caius of deatii nr in .suicide. Suicide can finally be the strongest 
form of protest or vengeance for failure in life, the last stage 
of self-mutilation and, therefore, also of the torture of others (2). 

Individuals whose lives arc predominantly inner, introverts and 
schizoids, have ordinarily little emotional plasticity. Their emotional 
relationSliip ^vltli otliers is usually very deep and thus their dis- 
appointment and (lisllliisloiuTicnt more easily destroy their mental 
ur)ity, Linotional ovciescitahility, ambition, and sclf-consciousncss 
.UT the iactoj'.s udjicj) prevent them frojn occupying t]]em 5 clve.s in 
the dail t' tasks hcc.'Uise thej' brood oyer their mi.stakcs. An unbearable 
slate i.s created not otdy iiecausc the given individual has lost, for 
fnstance, u peraui with whom he was strongly connected ejnotionaUy 
but also because he lilmsclf ilas made such a mistake that tlie object 
of tlie emotion was not in keeping with an emotion of higli moral 
vahic. Ill sucli a state, aversion and hatred may be turned against 
oneself as the cause of these mistakes. Sometimes psychic injury 
has such n force that it irreparably destroys the mental integrity. 
Kmotionidly overcxcitahlc Individuiils, unable to create a philosophy 
explaining their past sufferings, often end by suicide, Ihe impulse 
of sclf-di’.strULiion may begin witli physical or psychical sclf-mutdntion 
I'ind end in suicide, 



9. SELF-MUTILATION OF MICHELANGELO, DOSTO>'- 
EFSKY, WEININGER, DAWID, AND TOLSTOY 

i\'IlCHEI,ANGJiLO 

Michelangelo Biionarotti had a characteristic group of srlf-inuti- 
lating traits, A series of complicated factors played a part in the 
arousal and development of these tendencies. His father -was' irritable, 
unstable, and inclined to phobias. Nothing definite is known ahmit 
his mother. His mother’s tiresome liorseback trip a short time before 
his coming into the world may have liad some influence on i\'fichel- 
angelo’s nervousness (78), Severe punishments by Ins father and 
uncle for neglecting other studies because of his preference for 
drawing and sculpture were also not without influence (78). 

At about 17 years of age he had a nervous shock when one of 
his companions, Pietro Torrigiano, in a fight liroke the former’s 
nose with a blow of the fist. The disfigurement remained perm- 
anent, j\'Iiclielangelo liad a strong but not well-porportioncd figure 
(the upper half of the body was more strongly developed than the 
lower). His forehead was large in proportion to the v'bole skull. 
Since his early youth lie was subject to many different ailments (head- 
aches, neuralgia, toothaches, eye-aclics, kidney and bladder stones) ; 
despite this he lived to be very old (12). Anxiety associated with 
nervousness, awareness of his physical unatlractivencss, and past 
humiliations caused the birth of a feeling of inferiority compensated 
for by a tendency to irony, disdain, and irritability. Emotional liyper- 
cxcitability, at times when it was difficult to find a full outlet in art, 
released itself in self-mutilation, a characteristic means of release 
for the type of anxious and distinctly introverted individuals to 
which Michelangelo belonged. Emotionality and a predominantly 
inner life produced ft strong need for love and deep enduring friend- 
ship. However, he experienced in this respect not only disappoiiit- 
ments but also humiliations. One of his beloved ones played with 
his excitability; she excited his jealousy by flirting witli otlicrs. He 
detested her in the end; he begged fate to disfigure her, and to 
make her fall in love with him, so that lie could in his turn refuse 
her love and cause her pain, 

Michaelmigelo sudered on account of his b.ad looks hccnuKc 
to such a man as he, loving iiUysical heaiUy more than any- 
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chi;, uj^lincsa wns a clis^racc. Traces of this feeling of 
luiinilialioit arc fmiiul in a few poems he wrote. This feeling 
was ihc more vexing (is liiiring liis whole life he was con- 
Hifrned liy lore, nnil it does not seem (liat an/ of his love was 
rctniiled at any lime 

A stionu niketion for Victiin'ii Cnlonna ftud TIi, Cavah'cri did not 
cause' liim tlisappoititinont, 7'lie first nffcctioii was vatlicr a friend- 
tihlp chai'iictrriml by pi a ionic love; Vicion'a Colonna had many 
masculine traits, 'riu* fcatiiics of licr face Imtvarcd a strontf will, 
a certain liardncss (hlnh forehead, lon^r and plain nose, the upper lip 
short anti peevish, the lower lip prominent, tiRliL-inouthed, chin 
MiliVnt), Her profound knowlcclfje of art and taste for the sciences 
were (he niitslaiidiiiif reasons for the existence of this af¥ectiona(:c 
i'el.'iti(M»shi[). 11 is emotional contact with 'I'li. Cavalieri, a mixlui'e 
of frieiuUhip jiiul platonic love, showed traces of patholotjical in- 
fantile affection, as Rolhiiul points out. 

He wrolo him Irllci.s (Tli. Cavalieri), he Uiriied to Ills idol 
with lnimldc gruveling suhiuissioii, lie ealled him a powerful 
genius, a wander, (In; light of ihe century , He hcggecl liiiii not 
III scmii lull), lliai he could compare himself wiih him, whom 
iiohmiy rniild e/pin), lie olfcred Iiim in irilnite liLs life, all Ids 
fiUin e 


'f’afa'iig into con side nition the peculiar form of his emotional 
li/ilt with Cava)i(“ri (w)io imi.st Imvc been a very liantlsoine man) 
and his (etdinji for Victoria Colonna, a woman of a rather masculine 
type, one may asssuine the possible existence of a certain homosexual 
and infantile trait in the genius of sculpture. Another inclicatiim of 
this is his portrayal of yoiiiin forms of physical beauty in art, his 
lack of desire to mai-ry (from a group of five brothers including 
A ficficlangelo only one was married), and a feeling of particular 
affection lor handsome adolescents, 'I'his, however, was not of a 
delinitely pathological character. Traits such as the subjection to 
mood cliaiigc.s ihi diflkulty oi impossibility of making a decision, 
and oiulniists of anger point also to infantilism. From clnUlhood 
iVIiehelangelo suffeied fioiu slates of an.xiety. ffe vvas afraid of 
being infecled with (lie lll.-ick iMagiie and woiried ahom the health 
of hi.s fainilv; lie uas afriiid of persecution ami attacks on bis life. 
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Most frequently, moreover, he suffered from a groundless, vague 
restlessness and from fears of pending misfortune (12). He was 
contumally undecided, never being able to make up his mind to 
choose between two projects. He could not loacli an agi'ccincnt with 
himself and changed hi^ mind frequently, which led him to outbursts 
of anger and sliame, and caused self-aversion and sclf-liatrcd. States 
of restlessness, associated with physical troubles as well as with ex- 
cessive mental excitability, the feeling of inferiority, and bis intro- 
version were the causes of reversals of decisions and cliangcs in 
points of view. This led sometimes to lying and flattery, Tlic 
realization of his condition and the liatrcil of certain traits of his 
character were the bases of self-mutilation, whipping, and a.sccticisrn. 
Miclielangelo’s excitability expressed itself also in excessive acti\’ity 
and in a pathological ardor for work. 

Once while horseback riding lie noticed a mountain dominating a 
whole region, and the desire arose in him to forge it into the Colossus 
visible to sailors from afar. He worked furiously, forgetting food 
and sleep.' He wanted to do everything liimsclf; it gratified him 
to support his father and his brothers his work; be helped every- 
where. He was seldom satisfied with himself and felt that lie could 
not express in his work all his tliouglics and desires. In letters he 
inserted postcripts, then destroyed most of them, dispatcin’ng few. 
The magnitude of his work, despite his trcincndous energy, increascfl 
his restlessness and his doubts of being equal to his task, llohind 
the above-mentioned character traits was, on tlic one side, the feel- 
ing of talent, and, on tlie other side, a continuous re.stles 5 ncss which 
was seeking motor release in his plans and work.s, Here also lie 
the will to power and the need of greatness which were associatetl 
with the need of creation and also with feelings of inferiority in 
certain respects and the striving for tlicir compensation. States of 
depression were caused by an excess of these needs, the superabund- 
ance of ideas and desires being in disharmony with the jiossibillty 
of fulfillment. The feeling of inferiority, extreme sensitivity, and 
dwelling above all in the world of creation were some of the caii.scs 
of his solitude and of his difficulties in relation to others. It was 
part of Michelangelo’s in divl duality and at the same time an ex- 
pression of his instinct of self-preservation and creative need to 
protect himself against the feverish political life and the superfici- 
alities of Contemporary society. 
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I incicasccl liis tliniculiics in adaptiiiR to new svirroundinRS and 
itUensilii'tl liis states of fear, 'Flic laclc of expression of sencimetic 
and tlie dinicullics in his everyday life wove compensated for by 
his iiulit<'ninj' the ('inolionul link to the family and to a small number 
t)f (ri<‘nds. 1 he dcatli of his dearest ones, resulting in increased 
‘lolitude, \vill\ lla: coexistence of the above-mentioned traits produced 
pessiniisin, weariness of life, and ycarniiifj for dcatli. Nobody was less 
reci'iilive to joy ainl liettcr created for pain. He noticed only pain 
in life; pain only he felt in the immense universe. “A hundred joys 
will not outweigh one torture,” “All afflicts me,” he wrote, “even 
the 1^00(1 hecause its hrevity opprc.sscs and saddens inj' soul as much 
as the wronj; itself.” He jriew each year inoi'c sullen and the idea 
of death idi.soihcd him more and more; he congratulated his nephew 
on the loss of his infant son. Mis room was as gloomy as a grave. 
On the stair iviiy he painted Death with a cofTiii under his arm. 
lie liver) miserably and he entirely neglected himself, His 
plunge into the problem of deatli acted on him repulsively and 
alluringly at thr* stune time. Often in such a state he indulged in 
mystical worship lowirrd which he had had a tendency for a long time. 
He reiaiiU’il tills [issoclatlon witli his ascetic mode of life. (He ate 
only to kerp liimself alive, he slept in liis clothes and shoes, and he 
sulTererl all kinds of di.scoinfort, ) He remained emotional and 
liypciTxcitahlc, with an “absent-mindedness” in every kind of under- 
talfing, 111 the last years nf liis life he thought less and less of his 
creations, giving iheiii away and sometimes destroying tlicni. When 
he finished work on "The 'Faking Down from the Cross,” he broke 
it with a liiumner. He would iiavc shattered it to pieces if not for 
liis scivaiil, Anthony, who begged him to make liiin a gift of it. 
Such u’iis the iiidifl’ei'ence wdiich Michelangelo showed towards his 
work just lieforc his death. Tlic following factors contributed to 
his inci casing pessimism and witlidi'awal Into himself: the frequent 
chronic pathological disorders; the feeling that he was inferior In 
looks and in ci'rtain character traits; continual restlessness; the need 
for and lack of a strong love and the appreciation of his own genius 
and great moral value, logcilicr with the realization of his vacil- 
lation; lack of decision, lies and flalLcry; sudden arousal of likes 
and dislikes; disharmony between his numerous plans and the un- 
lulfillmeiit (if ihe niajoriiy of his projects; the greatness of his 
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ideas and genius of his work, and the frc(]iicnt inmiaturiky (if Ills 
procedure; and UstW. tontmuous dUappoinlmciUs in life. 'I’Ue lack 
of an adequate outlet in family life and love, and the aversion lo 
life were compensated by his nnlmt pathological addiction to medi- 
tation on death, and 01 / the organization of the cnvii'onmcm which 
continually remindccl liinti of .siiffcring. licconiing iicciistonied to 
suffering and realizing that it is inseparably connected uhth oui' 
own minds, that through its intensity and its intei weaving into 
life it constitutes our personal property, causes in siicli individuals 
as Michelangelo a fervent worship of suffering and cicatli. 

Dostoyefsky 

Self-mutilation constitutes one of the most important personal 
traits of Dostoi^efsky as well as of the heroes in liis works. From 
authoritative sources concerning his life and from an analysis nl 
his works, the following factors come to light as tlie bases of 
his sclf-iTmtilating tendencies and their realization; 

1. Emotional overexcitability anti a decidedly preclnminant inricr 
life (introverted type). 

2. Feeling of inferiority. 

3. Lack of harmonious refinement of hi.s personality (mental 
disharmony, conflicting groups of tendencies). 

4. Acceptance of the pliilosophy of suffering as the most perfect 
system of living (on the basis of personal cxpericiict.O. 

We shall endeavor to examine these factor.s one by one. Duntoy- 
ctsky, from his childhood, showed signs of emotional ovcrcxcitiihility 
and nervousness. He suffered from nervous headaches and palpita- 
tions, according to Dr. Jaworsky (a close acquaintance), anti 
showed symptoms of hypochondria. According to his wife, friends, 
and acquaintances he was of an explosive type, excitable, and in- 
clined to extremes in feeling, judincnts, and actions, Soloviov (a 
Kussian philosopher and a friend of Dostoyefsky) describes him as 
a very sensitive man, a subjectivist who found references to him- 
self in the most innocent conversations, This exei lability hrought 
hira to the border of insanity. In states of excitement he was iiTi- 
tated by trivialities. Once the slamming of a door joining their 
rooms by his wife provoked a nervous outburst. On another ticca- 
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sion hi' tlu’cati'ni'il to juinj') mit of the window if she talked loudly. 
III! was sospleious and y;r(iuiullessly jeaLous; he often reacted with 
ouil)ni'sts of aotii'i' to simple jokes, In states of excitement he sliowed 
a lack of sclf-rontrol and judttmcnt. This may be ill list rated by his 
Iwliai'inr irlirn playinj' rmilcttc*. He ivoiild leave lii.s wife at liome 
M'illiont a ia'nnVt to spend his last few coins on the K^urie, dircctiiig 
lu'i' not to \ield him lier savings despite liis requests, ami yet he 
would (mist out in aiiftor and (iet» for the remaining money after his 
losses in llie tiiiine. He very often rcali/.ed Ids pathological impulsive- 
ness, luit was unable to control it. Dostoyclslcy said to himself that 
he was subject to ttreat excitement, that all his life he was of a 
passionati' nature, and that in Ids impulsive acting he would go 
heyond the noniial, One of Ids heroes expresses this state in the 
following win': "I renli/.eil perfectly that I exaggerated these facts 
immensely; hut how could il he helped? I had already lost control 
oi'er mrx'lf and was trembling as in fever , , . ivhcn I once fell 
till' urge for soinelliing, I went headlong after it." He easily fell 
into I'liildish fears ahout Ids wife and cldldren and often expressed 
a 'feeling of impending deallu 'Fhe mental ovcrexcitahillty and 
llie, si all's of anxiety produced an unbcarahle scif-consciousness, 
causing frequent outbursts, loss cif presence of mind, and ridiculous 
actions, which hecame the basis of a feeling of guilt, humiliation, 
and self-accusation, Hacking the possibility of finding an outlet for 
iltc tension, the state of restlessness and excitement increased. Tlic 
knowledge of an inner source of these states strengthened Ids self- 
accusation and self-mutilation, Dostoyefsky writes of himself that 
in llie ah.sence of outer e.xcitalion the inner one? became predominant 
and caused nervousness and day-dreaming (13). 

'Phis scarcity of outer excitations can be c.xplained by the condi- 
tions of his rearing its well as by the influence of ovcrcxcitability 
and hypociioiidria. Dostoyefsky's parents spent a rather isolated life, 
and the childien had no companions at home or even later at scliool. 
'Phe lack of this hroadei relationship was compensated by a tightening 
of the link with the siblings, and hence one had to have his hriitber's 
traits to he a real friend, Dostoyefsky did not dance, he avoided the 
large meetings and brightly lighted places, and showed from his 
eaily yeais a tendency to discuss the principles of life. Me hardly 
knew I he countryside, did not embrace nature, and it played no paiL 
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ill his life and creations. He was a novelist of the towiip a talented 
creator of darkness and of human evil. Being’ an introvert, lie was 
predisposed, under the influence of these tendencies, to inward re- 
actions, to an inability to associate with others, to states of anxiety, 
to excessive inhibition, arid to self-miitllation. 

In Dos toy ef sky’s personal experiences as wcU as in liis works, the 
feeling of inferiority is found as the basis for self-mutilation. In 
the awakening and development of this feeling in Dostoyefsky the 
following factors are found: debility, epilepsy and other iiilmcnts, 
a feeling of solitude, an inability to associate with others hociuisc of 
whicli he could not take liis true place in the social life, and, 'lastly, 
the feeling of humiliation in connection with his passion for roulette. 
The emotional state, associated with feeling of iinwortliiness, find.s 
an outlet in self-iniitilatiori (exposure to humiliation, exaggeration of 
instability, self-abasement, and deliberate cynicism, pliysical self- 
mutilation, etc.). This is a "laceration of the wounds'* (Zcromslcl) , 
the desire for palpating one's painful spots. Individuals of sucli a 
nature often compensate for this feeling of inferiority in t)ic Avorld 
of dreams and in asceticism, These states are illustrated most 
strongly by Memories of a Man from Undcroround, A Raii> Youth, 
and Tire Insulted and Inf arc’d j fragments of which wc (jviotc as 
follows ; 

The worst fact, however, was that I tlioiiglil I liad n Blii|U(l 
face. , . . 

I know from looking in the mirror thnt my appearance is 
damaging to me because I have a common every day face. If 
I wtste only ncVi like RortiscVild, who woiiM pay altcnlioii to 
my face? Could not thousands of women, if I would only 
whistle to (hem, come flying to me with tlieir henuty? 

I have forgotten even the heating hut I couU not for any- 
thing pardon the way he pushed me aside without noticing 
me at all. , . . 

It was the totment of torments, a ceaseless, unhcnrahic feel- 
ing of humiliation, because of the tliought which was (timing 
itself into a continuous impeeasion that I was a fly on the face 
of the whole World, an ugly unnecessary fly, the most reason- 
able intelligent and the noblest, that is nnothcr thing, but just 
the same a fly, which yields to everybody, whom everybody 

humiliates and insults no, I am simply Dolgoruky, nn illc- 

gitlrnate son of my former landowner, Versilovv 
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Don't (Inre lo sit togetlicr with well-born cliilclren, you are 
of a low origin ibt; smiie ns a lackey. And he slapped ine 
very slron^ly on iny pl\imp pink cheek; and relishing it, hit 
me again ami ngnin, . . . 

I'inch liiiiu I came to a place where there are many people, 

I get lllc lin|)rcssion that the eyes of evcryliody piesent act on 
me like cltcirie sparks. I begin to shrink, to shrink physi- 
cally. , . , 

I cmild not actpiirc the slightest dignity. Once 1 reproach 
my.self for an excessive softness and politeness, and again I 
get up and commit some rudeness. , . . 

livery body always laughed at me, but nobody knew that I 
was more ciinscioiis than all of them of my lidiculouHiiess, 

S\'hat oirendud me most was that they did not guess it, 

A .secret feeling of power is more unbearably delightful 
than nil open domination. If I ^vcrc a millionaire It seems 
lo me that I would hiid pleasure in wearing the oldest suit, 
so tliat 1 could be taken for n nun of no account, almost a 
beggar, to lie piislied and disdained, A knowledge of my true 
position would be enough for me, 

Who knows that from my first dreams or almost from the 
earliest (diildhoinl I couhl not imagine myself otherwise than 
in the fir.sl rank, 

I started lo lest myself to see if I was fit for a monastery 
and nsrclieism. 'To that end for a whole first month I ate 
only bread and water, afterwards I added soup, and morning 
and cveniiifts a glass of lea. ... So I lived a year in com- 
|>lclc licallli and moral contcnlincnt, in continuous happiness 
luid cnthnsiasiii. 

fiiclor.s contributed to produce tlie lack of liarmonious 
fonuittiun of Dostoyefsky’s personiility, Ids Instability and teiulencj’ 
toward men till disintegration, His sensitivity and facile explosive- 
ness producetl clutnttes in his relationship with his dearest ones aiul 
witli hiniself, 'The passion for was so strong that it trans- 

formed him men tally. According to reports of his wife he became 
Imithsomc while gambling (Hushed checks, inflamed red eyes, tremb- 
ling,) Ih'siiles (liis the hypochondriacal state and epileptic attacks 
were also an important factor in the periodic transformation of 
Ids sidf-consciousness. Dostoyefsky also had certain infantile traits 
(clumgeahility of mood, depeiuhiiKc, suggestibility). From these 
sources arose states of enthusiasm and aversion, love and hatred, 
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feeling of liis Own value and scorn of lumsclf, and excessive ideal l'//a- 
tlon alternating with exaggerated criticism. 

The more nearly equal the strengths of llie conllicting groups, the 
more the conflicts and their struggle are sharpened and the dis- 
integration deepened. A strong repression of the varujuislu'd traits 
by the victorious ones is associated witii an increase 'of tension, llie 
aroused j'csistance intcirsi/ies tJ)c rcpres.sion, causing uuthursls of 
rage and hatred in relation to himself. A return of victory to the 
originallj'’ dominating traits causes self-vengeance and release of tlie 
stifled tension hy sclf-mutiiation (in introverted types). In indi- 
viduals of ambivalent feelings, a longer suppression of feelings 
or actions of base moral value may so intensify tlicir tension that 
freedom from this state requires a very strong agent In the form of, 
foi' instance, the commission of a very degrading action helnu' tlic 
standards of the perpetrator. 

Dostoyefsky had a highly trained ability to penetrate into peisonal- 
itics and was exclusively interested in tlic inner life. Hence, in lii.s 
own life, and in the lives of his heroes, we often see an ah normal in- 
terest in their own most unpleasant experiences. 'The passion for 
self-observation was the cause of experiment.s on liiiiiself, leading 
to his exposure to injuries, to day-dreaming about the most ghastly 
subjects, to the exercise of the innermost impulses in order to exam- 
ine them, and to experience a deep feeling, shocking and unknown. 
Tlic interest in the possibility of experiencing unusual states may 
change the normal direction of one's tendencies. This is due to 
the effect of consciousness on the regrouping of the tendencies, and 
we observe a slight degree of dissociation of tlic personality into 
three groups, of which one is self-observation, and the other t^^'o 
are the conflicting groups (for instance, love and hatred, iiride and 
humiliation, pleasure and pain). Abasement, going down to lower 
depths of life, may be a means for emphasizing in a pathological 
way one s peculiarity and unusual ness in tlic realization of tiiiM- 
states. Dostoyefsky's own real experiences, as well as the one 
created in his imagination, arc illustrated by a series of passage.s 
from his works: 

Each moment I re.ilized the cxisCcfiL'c «/ many most con (lid - 
ing elements. I felt the kirmoil in tiic, I knew they were 
always seething in me, that they tried to get nut of me, liuc 
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I (lid nol let them, I inirpiisely did not let them out, , . . 

Nut nifiy was I unalplt' to he come had, hut I hccarne ns noth- 
ing lit all, iieilliei' had imr Kood, neither vile iior iijirigUt, 
ndtliri' a liuiu nor a worm, , , . 

1 liesc I'hantte.H (lecurred in me somehow suddenly, for some 
linn* 1 could despise others, and here, .suddenly, I bcKan to 
raise (licin aliove myself, . . . 

Hesiiles dial, a deiircssbn was emerging, a hysterical long- 
lr)g, .'((id to (it ('lists iiiid conflicts were appearing, so I clung 
to dehaucliery. . , , 

I’leasu lull me, why did it happen to me, as if purposely, 

L'.taclJy in KM^Jieal.s (luring which I wti.s most aide to realize 
with all sulitlencss “what is heantiful and sublime'' as they 
once said, tliat exactly at that time (this [ cannot account for) 

I had to commit such inipro])er aclioiis, which . . . well, just 
.'unions, which everyluidy commits, Init which slipped out of 
me, as if purpo^ely at (hat time, when I rcali'/cd that this should 
m;ver lias'e huen done. . , . 

1 came to llie point wherein I felt some secret abnormal vile 
siilisfaction, when returning to my corner sometimes during 
Mt. I’eiei'slnirg's Iiorriiilc nights. I painfully renli'/ed that 
today I again had coininillcd obscenities, that what was done 
t'inilil not lie undone, and inwardly I was gnawing at myself 
and exasiieraied myself to such a degree that the bitterness 
I) aiisformed itself lioally imo a siiamefu) weakness, followed 
afterwiinls liy a delinitc dcHglit, Tlic voluptoouaness arose 
in this case on the basis of too sharp a realization of my 
(legi adalidn. . . . 

I)(is(oyi'fsk\’'s life, full of sad experiences and of 8ufferin(f, had 
fniliod llicM' olenients into his sex and love experiences. As much 
as the love for liis w'ifc hrmiirht liiin calmness and satisfaction, so 
the love for Mis. Soslova was bound with humiliation, restlessness, 
and other forms of sufferin}» (abrupt breakin[r off, and making up, 
misunderstandings, attraction and repulsion). Dostoyefsky was of 
a ratber passive, infantile type; Suslova was dominating, active, in- 
clini'd to tyrannv, categoric, and extreme (she divided people into 
the holy and ibe vile). Many of her relatives said that she was 
given to blind siiells of passion. She had a CDmmanding beauty and 
cerlaiii perveiietl traits (sadistic). She showed in regard to Dos- 
toyefsky love interwoven W'ilb periods of aversion and hatred. She 
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demnnstifitfcl to him practicallj^ that love may be associated with 
liatreci, including sadistic and masochistic tendencies (13). Slic 
excited his sexual desires and then refused relations. Her iiony 
and sarcasm, preceding and surrendering to passions, played the 
part in associating suffering with joy, abasement with delight. Tor- 
menting and degradation of emotional, overexei tabic, but weak- 
willed individuals by a beloved person increase the normal sexual 
excitability. In such conditions the increase of irritation, anger, and 
hatred in relation to the object of feeling may be transformed into 
strong adoration and ecstasy, The experience of sucli a state leaves 
a trace combining pain with pleasure. In Idiot, Mcii}ories from 
Under ground, Hum hie, and others, we find a series of characters 
and experiences illustrating the above-mentioned emotional states; 
‘That I wanted more and more to lie at her feet, and again to kiss 
the ground on which rested her soles, and worship licr.” ‘'j\dy eyes 
were inflamed with passion; and how I detested her and how she 
attracted me at that moment.” 

Dostoycfsky‘s life brouglit him many sad and tragic experiences. 
As mentioned above, he was emotionally strongly attached to Ills 
family, and he had no capacity for association with his colleagues. 
The conditions of life arranged themselves so that he could not, since 
his early youth, live with his family. As a young college student (17 
years old) his father was murdered. A few years later he was ac- 
cused of anti-govermaental activities and sentenced to death. The 
sentence was read to him with all the formalities and lie was con- 
vinced that he had only a few minutes to live. At the last moment 
the death sentence was commuted to several years imprisonment in 
Siberia, In the Idiot j Mishkin mirrors D os loyef sky's emotions in 
regard to capital punishment in the following way: "Who can say 
that human nature can bear it without becoming ill? Why this 
incomprehensively unnecessary degradation?” 

The restraint of the prison and his debasenieiit to the criminal 
class created an unbearable state. There began the epileptic attacks, 
the state of mental disorder, whicli, Dostoyefsky tells, seemed to 
be distinguished by a mental splitting and the separation of the 
processes of thinking from the emotions and the will. For a man 
who loved to be alone, to remain with his thoughts, it was unbear- 
able to stay among the criminals under tlie constant surveillance of 
the guards. 
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lie nl)(iut it in )iis letter to liis brother Michael: 

"For five years I have liccii imdcr the control of wardens 
ill a (TDwd of )uii)i»i) lieinK^, ^I'ld never, not even for one hoar, 
was I aldDii, Jo he alone is jnilis|)c/},sablc for a htnnari being, 
ns is ilrinking iiml cntiiip;; otherwise, in tliis forced comimirnl 
life yon l>eto»ie a lintor of niaatind” ( 13 ). 

Chic can find three pliascs of reaction to suffering in general, and 
cspcc rally to the ir nine ri ted and forced suffeiings of the ovcrexcitable, 
iiitj'oi'crtcd ii)di\'idri.'il. Die iirst is a momentary state of stupor, 
followed by a feeling of rage and hatred against the cause of suffer- 
ing; the second is a somewhat cluonic stale of psychic intoxication 
with suffering, self-retirement, and a necessity to frighten others 
witli ])is siifJering; t)jo tliird and Inst, is t)ic creation of a pJiilosophy 
of .suffering on the discovery of its power to deliver one from the 
higlier moral vrducs. It is clear that I am giving here only a brief 
outline. Ill principle, however, it is in accordance witli the reaction 
to Dost()yef5lc)'’,s suffering and many of liis heroes. Such an adapta- 
tion to .suffering may not reach the third phase, but mny stop at one 
of llic in li“ lined iale stages, The less clearly the perpetrator is deterra- 
iiied and the more distant he is, the greater is tlic state of excitement 
and liehde.ss anger, I have already mentioned, in the /inst chapter, 
til at indistinctly localized vague excitations cause a stronger mental 
tension and make its release more difficult in contrast to the simple 
visible excitations. Such vague and poorly localized excitations are 
seen in self-imitilation in the psychic sphere, where the suffering 
is ond(iPer\’C(] and imposed by an unknown perpetrator (forces of 
nature, laws of society for which all of society is responsible, etc.). 
'J’lie lack oi u .startiog-point for tlic outlet of tension causes states 
of helpless fury, In ovcrexcitablc and introverted individuals of fi 
high cultural level two things may occur simultaneously in the first 
and second piiases as a reaction to great misfortunes; suicide and 
mental disease, Suicide is rarely met with as a reaction In passive 
types ( Dostoyofsky) . In order not to reach the tliird phase, a 
.suff(Ti/ig imlividu.'d iiuisi iind .some points of support, even illusory 
and weak. \Vc think that in the case of a type like Dostoyefsky, 
tltese props rvei'o tin; feelings of exclusiveness and superiority by 
tragic living, and a feeling of delight in suffering, which may be the 
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influence of the instinct of self-preservation in a liclplcss situation. 
To this we must add the decrease of tension by friKhtcniiiE others 
with liis Suffering’S) and its demonstration in a most painful way. 
Dostoyefsky embraced a gulf of suffering, misery, and piiimtivc 
passions; these traits became his second nature. His first suffering 
is imposed on him, but later tliis is weakened and diluted by his 
voliinwrily accepting an attitude of su/fcni)g, wJiicJj he tbeii ex- 
hibits for the attainment of sympathy and exciting of interest. Only 
after many years does Dostoyefsky begin to glorify his punishment 
and Ins suffering, reaching the .bird phase of reaction — the forma- 
tion of the philosophy of aiiffciing. In The Brothers Karanuisov, 
and especially in the Idiot, he introduces siihmission to suffering 
(Mishkin) as a principle of life. In the figure of Mishkin he |)rc- 
scuts his thesis that spiritual strength is associated with physical 
weakness and suffering. The three indicated phases of suffering 
are illustrated by quotations from Dostoyefsky’s works: 

Even a toothaclic can cause pleasure. These groans firstly 
drive away n\\ your humiUnimg consciousntsa and the aiin- 
Id^sness of tbe exp icnccci pain, the whole imniova bilily of 
nat'il're, for which you suffer in spite of nil. But nature does 
nor, 

ConScioUsness departs, the enemy is no mure; the pain, how- 
ever, exists; The knowledge that if somebody, somewhere, 
somehow desires it, your teeth will stop aching, and if not, 
they can go on aching for three months and finally nothing will 
remain for you, comfort but scIf-Whipping or Strongly striking 
of your fist against the wall and absolutely nothing more. 

The man looks, the cause disappears, the reason evaporates, 
the gnilty cannot be found, the offense stops being offensive 
and changes itself into fate, something similar to a toothache, 
for which nofiody is responsible, for which there is the same 
remedy, striking the fist against the wall. 

She (Nellie) xvas begging, not out of necessity, she was not 
abandoned, not left at the mercy of fate. She ran away, not 
fiom cruel persecutors, but from friends who loved and adored 
her, she wanted to astonlsli and frighten with her actions, 
as if boasting about her nctions. But something niystcriou.s 
ripened in her soul, . , , So, the old man wns right, she was 
insulted, her wound could not heal, as if she tried purposely 
to irritate it, with secrecy and distrust of all of ua as if she 
defighled in her pain, in this egotism of sufferings, if we may 
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Miy Ml. 'fit is ^KRrav.-iiifjri of iiaiii anil the dcliKlu' in it was 
i'otii|ii'L’lu'i)sil)U' 10 nil; it is a of in any of tlic Insulted 

mill injiinal, oiijirpsHfid Ity fate and feeling tliis injustice. 

In Nellie ilie need for eonfidcnce mid sympathy were struggling, 
on the one IkuuI, M'ilh the fear of confidence and, on the other Itand, 
wilh a lecolleciion of past tortures. The plastic mind of the child 
enilJiviiTd ion many iragditvs and injustices' and, therefore, it could 
not get Dill of the chatis wltieh Jwd' arisen ioJJotv'mg' her transition 
from the atmosphere of insult and violence into an atmosphere of 
frieiidsliip, 'rile state of intoxicacid ’ by suffering lasted for such 
a (ong perifid tiiat it led to a habitual search for sad experiences 
because of a need for he assurance of the penrianency of the change. 
'J'Jjc struggle of coni)jctii)g tendejicic-s led after ii long period to 
tlie foiinaiion of a new system of tendencies. 

I iivi'il Ui liilvc saicli hkjiiicHM, lluit if it hajipcned that aome- 
biiily sUp[M‘il ini; in the face, pus-sibly I woiiltl even be glnib 
I hay ill at certainly 1 cmild succeed in finding, even in aiicli a 
f.'iM’, !i certain fce/iiig nf p/easiire; of coiirsc, a pleasure of 
desiuiir bin ncv'crlheless li is in despai ^ that the greatest 
dL'Iiglii in lin-med, especially when one clcijrly feds the liopc- 
ti'ssness of a sitnalinii. 

Tile hliinvli'tlgc ol iiifan.y glinimering through for a moment, 
feiinivli'ilge vvhirli made my soul shiver — will anybody believe? 

— ivas intoxicating me all llie more. Why, If one innst fall — 
one must, 

1 realiio'd well iliis despair, yet — will anybody believe? — 
ecstasies grutv in my henit lo such an irrcpressihle degree that 
I tlionglu 1 was dying. 

U'elJ, fri)in these ijisuJr/i, from these raUlcries of iiiilmown 
origin, begins linally delight, reaching aaniEtimcs tlie snminit 
of voluimiousncss. 

Well, a innn loves oof only rvell-heirig, does he like so/Tering 
in ihc same degree? Snmetlmes a man likes aiiflering very 
iiuicii, to an insane degree. 

SnlTering — why, it is the principal cause of conscience. 

’I'rne, I declared (hat conscience is man’s greatest misfortune, 
yet, I know that man loves it and will not exchange it for 
any plcasnrc. 

'I'ltcsr i-Miiitpli'!- illusiriilc hou' ilu; pliilosophy of suffering grew 
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out of Dostoyef sky's personal experiences. He reached the summit 
of suffering beyond which could only be mental disease. 


Weininger 

The mental profile of a young suicidal tliinker is clearly outlined 
by an analysis of the work and correspondence of Weiningcr as well 
as by the testimony of his friends. His Jiad a mentality inclined to 
a strong degree of self-mutilation. Despite his exceptional capacity 
for logical analytical thinking and a great mental penetration, 
Weiningcr’s synthesizing ability was artistic rather than scientific. 
His Ideas, wliicli could form at most a skeleton of theories requiring 
many cliangcs and completion, were for him, due to his suggestibility, 
negativism, and emotionality, real values with which w.ns associated 
an obsessive need to convey the proof of their exactness. Mis chief 
work. Sex mid Charactei’j has an unbalanced scientific value. Much 
as the first part is a systematic, higlily objective analysis of a bio- 
psychic hypothesis, so the second part forms the suinmary of a 
subjective judgment pcimeated -with emotionality, and striking by 
its arbitrariness, The first shows the needs of the author’s mind ; 
the second, the needs of his impulses, The whole reflects the author’s 
changeability of methods and moods and a certain cliildisliness of 
his mentality. It bespeaks also a confiict between mind and sensuality, 
between what is free (noumcnon) and what is not free (plienoin- 
enon). The opposing natures of the basic tendencies is the cause 
of the struggle between them, where the strength and duration 
depend on the difference between the strength of the conflicting 
tendencies, and the more this force reaches equality, the fiercer is 
the fight. Herman Swoboda (77) aptly states that "Man liebt 
die Widerstandc, die man besiegt, man hasst die Widerstfindc, vor 
denen man zuruclc wcicht." 

Conflicts hard to combat and continuously irritating sharpened 
the antagonism of tendencies in Weininger. Through autosuggestion 
these grew and took on a stubborn character, In the woi'ld of ideas, 
this conflict and the hatred of conflicting tendencies took in Weininger 
the form of a struggle between the mind and sensuality, wlucli in 
him became Identified with the struggle between male and female. 
The above process points to a certain mechanism, in the develop- 
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iHL-nt of the process, of the basic role of jiiitosuegestlon nnd tendencies 
to sciisUtil iiiul eniotioiiiil obsessions in the Jitousul of a haLred of 
one's own tdinlnicies. Continuous mutual irritation by con dieting 
tendencies eoiitiilnilcd to the formation of emotional or logical 
arguments for the degradiUion of the conflicting tendencies. All of 
Wcimngcr’s nearest friends call attention to his tendencies to self- 
inutilaiion and to asceticism, and especially the fear in the last 
iiuintli of )iis life of suicide. He exhibits, on the one hand, a search 
for ilic vilest traits of woman and, on the other, asceticism, the 
slr/hvng f<;/’ .‘.vtnc'tfty, K.v/fati.stiuii fri the struggle without result was 
iiuplteil in Weill in ger’s opinion that tlicrc arc three ways out of 
mental cimllict.s; "Selhstmord, Galgen oder cin Ziel, grosser unci 
lierrl idler a Is es jedcin Mcoscli crrnngcn.” 

TUv iigciu ilflermijiiiig Weiniiiger’s deatlj was, riglith^ tlic con- 
flict lie tween the annouiiccmcnt of his work, which proved the 
lack of Soul ill woman and considered her as a sensual element, 
a denial cd existence, and the impossibility to reconcile Ills conduct 
witli this thenry. Hut the (levclopinent itself of sudi a situation 
points to a predisiinsition to .sclf-niutilatinn. Sclf-mutilatinn was here 
an exti'i'iue form of striving to destroy certain tendencies. Tlic 
iniblicalinn of fjcjc/i/cfli/ intd Char(tkter put Weininger In a situation 
^vitll(Ult a soluiioii, because if lie remained alive lie would have 
to lieliavc iu conflict with Ids theory and tell lies which would, 
according to liini, ciiny the greatest harm to tlie mind, and be a 
sign of I'ctractioii. 

J. W. Dawii) 

'^riic ciu incut Polish psychologist known in the United States for 
Ids ivork entitled "Intelligence, Will, and Ability to Work,”® 
represents one of the fc^v figures in scientific literature whose mental 
attitude molded during thjj'ty years of mature life and active work 
was complete^' changed as a result of a great shock, which became 
the fulcniin of sliifting tendencies repressing one another. 

H'lic valm; of tills ivmk iiiav l»c iuilgcd from Ihc coiltciUs of llic follow- 
ing hurl' rcrrivcil iiy nawiM': "llnrinir read your u-ort, ue nil hcnrtiiy 
wisU U llii? TiitHjiithiic, 0. Sltinlcy Hail 

deriiltd to iiiako fur vuu a rare cxccplion. If you will inist us your manu- 
script, wv si, alt nipy’ and imiillsli it in an aiilircviafcd form in tite 
i/oi/'u'fil Si'tiiiiiiiry ai tlic thurtTsily’s expense. 
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From early youth Dawicl showed a great liking for books; lie 
was contemplative, self-sufficient, did not take part in plays with 
his brothers and schoolmates. He was wrapped in himself, intro- 
verted, probably of schizoid nature. Those who knew him found 
him outwardly cool, even-tempered, possibly impersonal, proud of 
himself and of his work, and conscious of his mental pov'cr. 

He was always an exponent of the school of experimental psychol- 
ogy. Accuracy was a characteristic feature of his thinking, and 
clarity, of his speech. 

As a 3^oung scientist, during the International Educational Con- 
gress in Munich, in 1896, he called attention to the degeneration 
of the analytic school of psychology and pedagogics, the decided vic- 
tory of the positivist school to the exclusion of spiritualism, tcle- 
pathj'-, and mediumism. This passionate battle against the analytic 
school would indicate that, in spite of Dawid’s acceptance of this 
experimental view, he docs not lack interest In philosophy which 
would be expressed by a more indifferent manner, It shows rather 
a keen penetrating mind, searching for facts and disliking vague 
argumentation, and simultaneously needing a philosophy of life, with 
rather strongly suppressed metaphysical impulses. The following 
is proof of the emotionalism of this outwardly cool personality: 
“There were always things in the face of which I was unable to 
be quiet and indifferent, to restrain myself from a protest. ” In 
spite of this, his work as a whole, between 1881 and 1910, reveals 
the calm of an accurate investigator. He finds an explanation for 
the world in phj’'sicoclicmical phenomena. That which could not 
he experimented upon was not worth tlie effort of thouglit, The last 
four years of his life bear a totally different character. It was a 
period of exceptional shocks, suffering, breakdowns, and the develop- 
ment of the belief in the existence of a supernatural world, The 
cause of this change, seldom found in such minds, was the suicide 
of his wife whom he loved very dearly, but whom he failed to help 
in her mental conflicts and thus was unable to prevent her death. 
It is conceivable tliat schizoldal, introvert types, self-centered, out- 
wardly indifferent, usually get more attaclicd to their dear ones, 
and separation from them more often causes severe shocks and break- 
downs, because of more frequent than normal exclusiveness of their 
feelings, their greater intensity, and the greater difficulty of adapt- 
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'm[f tlicinsclvis lo new cimdiilons of life. Dfwid’s Ictte-is throw 
on this period of ciisifi (iiul struR^le: 

I Invnl my wife dceiily, she Hllcil the t^renter part of iny 
life, Imi I litvcd liev also for myself, not for her. After the 
e.'U.-mtroiihe J hecaiiie aware of it, The pain of hisiiiK this 
Iiinsi heliiveil one is iiiespressible. It is ,t hiirninK remorse chat I 
did imi do ;iii>lhiiin to save lier, that for a series of years I Ictl 
licT (in lo this liy iiiy lieliavlor . . , 1 always felt sure of myself, 

I was pi Olid, hard, and a severe jiidRc. NothinR existed before 
wliieh I rouhl heiid, exceiu material and social forces. And, 

lu'hnld, lie re was a power he fore which I fell cmsliEd death 

awaheiied in me soniclliinR like a new nrfran, the ahility to 
sec or re a live tcrtaiii lliiiiRs. 

All that was hesl and most heaulifu] in my life, all that 
('.'in he ('(Ml side red as Iraiipinc.s.'! — I mve to my wife. I, iiiy.se If 
ivas imi suHieieiuly aware of this licfore. Now the only 
(liioR ivlticli is left to inc Is despair, wiitch is rhsohilely a deadly 
disease, only death Is so lerrilily sloiv in cnininn. People will 
say dial llii.s is weakness. Perhaps it is, it depends npon the 
point of view. I only know that last year I learned more than 
iliiriiitt my prcviuiis life, and that I never possessed such 
a full knowledge of myself, the coiisciotisnc.s.s of ihe sense of life 
and duly. 

*riif iihiive titmUitioiis cloarly .sliorv tlu; change of tendencies caused 
hy it slioclv. 'I'liese tendencies, depend in|r on the personality, sought 
anoilu't' fiilciiiiu and, led hy the instinct of self-preservation, found 
it In the litdief in the cxislenco of spiritual life. According ttj Lulcrec, 
nawid's (rii nd and hingniphci, tlierc was in him “a deadly struggle 
hetween ihc empirist and the mystic, the '^I'ltan of exact science, 
deinanding proofs and facts, and the despairingly lone.soine, solitary 
man, wishing m helieve iit life hereafter and the possibility of a 
renninii with the beloved one he had lost.” These struggles lasted 
years; it was accompanied hy a cliaractcrfstic symptom frequently 
found in deep mystics, the leiulency to moral sclf-scourging, self- 
accvisalinn, and asceticism. Dawid had no real sin behind this 
self-tiiimenl. Inikrcc explains tlii.s as follorvs: 

'I'liN mural scU-i'aloimnalion is a lest, nol of Hnwid’s moral 
vahir, hoi ol liis new spiriliial sliuc, 'I'o liiul a proper criterion 
to apprci'iau- Pawid’s valni', we must seek il in his works and 
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ideals, the highest ethical standards of his life, his clislntcrcsled- 
ness, poverty, unshaken ceaseless defense of the weak and tor- 
mented, and his vigorous fight for scicntllic, social, and political 
principles and convictions, 

His despair at the loss of his wife ruined liim pliYsically and 
completely exhausted him mentally. He gradually developed tuber- 
culosis, Simultaneously with the weakening of the functions of 
Ills body, the need of spiritual union with his wife grew through 
paroxysms of pain, acuteness of intuition, sometimes hallucinations. 

Pain caught me with new strength. Walking along the street, 

I cried. One day, when I was in this state, I heard a voice: 

“Don't Cry, Wlndzio, it had to be. I was obliged to do it." 

These words were pronounced by myself, but, on the other 

hand, as if against my will .ill at once the thought 

came to me; Why — I can die, yes, I sli.ill die. This Idea made 
me very happy and from then on brought me relief, Tlic first 
motive seemed to me to be the escape from pain, later, other 
feelings and motives of punisliment and expiation nccumiilaled 
around this decision. 

In this newly developed mental attitude, idealism takes place of 
materialism I in psycliologico-educational methods of work, intuition 
finds place beside the experiment. Trnnsfoimation through 
personal experiences, especial Jj- suffering, and the conscious, active 
weakening and destruction of selfish impulses of an individual cap- 
able of intense spiritual life {spirit of sacrifice, charitj’-, suffering) 
becomes the aim of education. Voluntarily accepted suffering plays 
a role of decisive importance in this process. 

In Ilia dealre to establish himself firmly in the reality of 
the spirit, man, within the limits of his possibilities, suppresses 
all that attached him to life up to that moment, first of all 
his personal sensual feelings and needs. 

Practice has, for a, long time, taught ascetics that it Is 
indispensable for them to repress the sex impulse in order to 
develop a higher spiritual-religious life. The strength of this 
impulse IS then sublimated. This interdependence is proved 
in Q way almost experimental by the quoted coses of Novalia 
and others, in which sensual love is transformed directly into 
spiritual love ; the object of scxiinl feeling becomes one of 
religious cult. 
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SiifTeriitKi t-'ndcavor, aiul iihncf^nilon are most closely con- 
iicflrfl will) (lie wufincljjalion of (lie spirit. 'I'heir puitiial rela- 
tion is llinl of cause aiul effect. 

I I'onsiiler ever)' sutler iiiR atul voluntary i-ciKmiicetnent a a if 
1 ivere rt’liiMil/if' soitictliioR I liad previoHsly taken tin justly 
tlinniRlt acllisliiH'Ss, ^vcakiiuss, covclmisnosa, ihrniigh something 
in which there was guilt. 

We saw that snlTering elevates man, ennobles his spirit, 
lint this is only in Oascs of active suffering vesultiiiK from a 
t'onsL'iims will, an effort, a den la I, a sacrifice in (he name of a 
higher ideal. 

T iiin afraid that I may lose the capacity for suffering, as 
tliis siiireriiiK heeps her alive; it seems to me, the moment I 
cease to siilTer, she will die again^ — this time for good, 

\Vf st'c here that the need of .suffciing and its evaluation are 
caused (ly the dun helicf that it is the only means of contact with 
I he helos'ed iierson, fiiiffci inir wliich finds its expression in the 
fcelin^r of unilt may he ct)nsi(lcicd, on one hand, as the mark of 
petsarialfit' (inH'ns(if'ftinti, setf-siifficiency, inti'ovcrsioti}, which al- 
wttvs lakes full and talhcf exa^frerated rcsponslhility for its actions; 
on the til her hatnl, us the si/in of the appearance of a new and strong 
coinple.x eomint: in the fore with sviddcn and extraordinary force, 
ciiusing in the person a feeling of dazzling, but also of sadness, that 
St) strong a cnniplex was hitherto suppressed, and insignificant (the 
reality <]f spiritual life). 

Ksseiitially, suffering whicii is, so to speak, tiinist upon one, ac- 
cepted and c( inside red as an indispcnsahle condition for spiritual 
li/c and for the sati.shiction of tlic highest needs (spiritual relation- 
ship noth his wife) must he included in the philosopliy of life of 
a thinker, nui.st he cxereisetl by an active personality and afterwards 
amplilied to produce intense spiritual experiences. Hence arises the 
problem of saciiflce and death as the most intense suffering, and at 
the .same time the condition for complete transition to spiritual 
life. 

'rite deepest tfldniatc Icamrc ol mystical li/c l.s the need, 
the liongcr fcir sacrifice, in one form or another, purliQl or 
oomiilelc. ’I'lie highest, most pcrtcct sacrifice is death, iiiul, as 
a iiuUlcr of fiu’i, from n cerialo point of view, one may say 
that the essence of tnysiieism, its guiding itlca, is the process* 
of p.irlial (lying, artd i/s final word I? — death. 
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Dying is not only a passive self-denial, but also a simul- 
taneous active self-sacrifice, Each disiniercsteil aeiUm, each 
sacrifice, endeavor, and effort made for others is a paiiial 
death, the giving up of some part of opc’s body. 

Courage is the state of mind of one who lias either never 
learned to love life or was compelled to renounce it, and 
always thought that at any moment sncli a renouncement, 
planned and accepted in advance, might be fiillillcd. 

Courage can be understood only as the stale of mind of one 
who has risen beyond life, i.e., beyond organic and sensual life, 
beyoiitl wliat is need and satisfaction, gain or loss, and wliich, 
therefore, is alile to act in a manner contrary to his own iriierests 
and self-preservation, 

In the moral ecstasy which accompanies acts of sacrifice and 
liei'oism, the readiness for death Is an obvious fact. Every act 
of courage is a decision of death. 

One must become indifferent to fnmCi to sensual pleasures 
and inlcllectnal delights. We must lose them to conquer olliers. 

We must renounce everything that ia good in life so that later 
it will become our property through effort, will, and contem- 
plation. 

Why arc people taught to live and not to die? The one who 
docs rtot know how to die wilt not know how to live. To value 
life above all is to miss its purpose — such a life becomes an 
error, a toy of external forces. 

To be capable of these actions (heroism, sacrifice) \vc must 
agree to acknowledge death as such, accept it in ndvance and 
consider it as one of our most essential problems. 

The idcfiliziition of his M^ifc, the feeling of guilt in coiuicction 
with her suicide, inclusion of suicide in liis philosophy of life, ntul 
his own suicidal tendency are among the fundamental factors for 
his acceptance of the suicide, as a positive symptom, from a moral 
point of view. 

It was chiefly a question of suicide as a punishment, a sacrifice, a 
means of reunion with the beloved person, an expression of void 
in life. 

In all great changes, moral cri3C.s, the idea of suicide nearly 
always arises — at least ns one of the alternatives. 

Mystics disregard their bodies and senses, they yearn for 
death, conversions are often accompanied by thoughts of sui- 
cide, 
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Sviifidiil usually arise; wlicn a strup^flc begins between coui- 

pli'M'S of (tp|’i)>'ing t(‘t)(l(‘(K'ic‘s, neither of which prevails over the 
other, Ml when the (liflCrence is insignificant, 'Fhe result is the 
jlcstuiel Inn of both, iieilher of iheiri heiitg able to gain preponderance, 
tbiis ni:;kin[t iiupossible iho creiition of one predominant complex, 
suppord'd by sex'cral minor ones, As soon as one of the principal 
complexes gains distiiici prep<)n(l(!rancc, tlte philosophy of life is 
foi/Jied, [>e;!ce ensues and t))e tendency to suicide subsides, 

'Pile ((.'lulciicy to Miicitle ^ots together with Instability of 
pcrMOiality, viirjal)ility of states and moods. 

Id order to take away his life, one has to .stop bcini' oneself 
and tn l>ei'oine iiaolliet iiersonalily, A split (»f personality 
MUist ap|tear. 'I'his second person is heyoiul life, is transcen- 
dental, f(»r, oidy til at kind is able to oppose and counteract 
(he I'lnpiriral iiersoti, 'I'hc impulse to suicide, the same as the 
iiniiuKe to lieroic death in sacrilicc, is the gaining of the sense 
of llie iransi'i'iideDlal lieiiig, its itidcpciKlcnce, its bcconung 
!i('iiee, 

ihf.aii ttgree.'i to tlic aijipiit.alion of ,ni arm, knoiving th,at the 
other will rarry the work. In the same manner, lie resolves 
(I) meet ti volniUaiy dealli because he knows that some oilier 
(oim IV II I tjike the place of his ruiuctl hndy. 

'I'lie ivill to die is a declaration of desire of future life. 

'I'lic faiili 111 tlm life here.after, in the world beyontf, fa a 
proto St and a final victory of the instinct of life in all its 
syniptoms over death, sulFering, deception, wliicli belong to 
"this world." 

Another world is o))jH)sed to this one, a world in which all 
is saved and prestiveil that gives life its value, and the high- 
est of values — life itself, It is not only preserved but CKaltecl, 
in a lie perfect, 

J’ur lypr.s siirli as Dawid (introvert, self-sufficient, inclined to 
deep iintl t.xcliisivr al'l'ccUous), a new iitul iiuite different philosophy 
of life was ihc only way lo hold on to life, the necessary solution 
of the insiitu'i of self-preset valion, Tn this manner he solved the 
impnssihiliiv o( agreeing to the sepaiatlon from his dear beloved, 
iilsi) ilu> piohlem of the moral role of sulfcritig atul sacrifice, and 
hesiiles (oiind new souices n( the maxim i l/ovc and death aic the 
principal sources of individual knowledge. 
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Tolstoy 

Tolstoy does not show such striking inclinations to sclf-inutilatiorr 
as does DostoyeJsky. Nevertheless, a closer study of his works re- 
veals distinctly the writer’s sclf-mutilatlng tendencies and tlic 
deepest strata of his mentality. The factors causing Tolstoys self- 
mu tilfii ting symptoms may be grouped as follows; 

1. A sensual overexcitability, craving for pleasure, ability for 
introspection, sensitivity, and fear of yielding too easily to impulses. 

2. A strong pliysiciue, a sense of abundant energy, an emotional 
excitability, a strong tendency to attach hiorself to individuals and 
to brood over the loss of dear ones. 

3. A feeling of inferiority, guilt, and need of penitence, on one 
hand, and a desire of distinction, on the other. 

4. Autocrotism, as well as certain homosexual traits. 

5. Tlie urge to create and a gradually developing sense of worth- 
lessness of his own productions as his moral systenus of life were' 
booming more complicated. 

6. A need of self-penetration into his most hidden hypocritical 
feelings, tendencies, and actions. 

7. A tendency to states of overexcitability and depression. 

8. A conflict between his pride (innate and acquired throiigli his 
environment) and the subconscious desire for humility derived from 
his mental attitude. 

These factors will he described in their logical order on the 
basis of the writer’s diary and memoirs, as well as of those works 
which reflect his personality to a greater degree. Tolstoy was 
naturally exhubcrantly healthy, full of energy, which, un released in 
work, sought to escape in channels common to people of his class 
namely in sensual pleasures. The force of these physical demands 
and of their gratification was so strong that it made Tolstoy quite 
helpless, filled him with fear of yielding completely to these impulses. 
He feared his desires, yet his strong, healthy body derived content- 
ment from these experiences, The smell of horses' sweat and the 
suffering of hunted animals intoxicated him. He excels in the 
description of war pictures, yet he is one of the greatest exponents 
of pacifism. We find in the majority of his works {War and Peace^ 
Anna Karenina, Power of Darkness, The Devil, Father Serffins) 
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mocHtJitions on thi; liitalistic iiinucnce of sexual impulses on man's 
life. 1 Iicy <l(’Stioy mans pcisonality, debase liis character, and drag 
him down morally. Lxiunienccs of this kind lead him to subject 
himself lt> ascetic litjois. In his youth he enlisted in the army, in 
ap aLli'iniU to suppress his low impulses by military discipline, only 
to return with a stiamner desire to the sexual pleasures. The keener 
hi.s sexual lendt'iicies, the more arduous is the struggle to suppress 
them, wliic’li leiids to liis medieval ascetic attitude toward marriage. 

lie pres in led these experiences most distinctly in The Kreuze/s 
Sntt/ita and in Fdihrr Serffius, 

'rile ni<»st ilis^oslin); is tlint, in theory, love is sublime find 
ideiil, \vliile in iiracllcc it is so swinish and abominable that 
the very tlujuKlu of it iirovokcs nausea and disgust. 

Sexual ilesire is always a torment, a terrible torment, which 
(n)glil to be eluM'kcd, not yielded to, as we do. 

It .should lie rcragni/ed that prostitiiles who sell themselves 
for a short lime are ordinarily looked upon \vith scorn, while 
women who sell themselves for a long time are usually re- 
spected. 

Tolstoy strongly altaclicd himself to liis family and his dear 
ones, anti fiom his earliest youth he suffered greatly through the 
death of his belovi'd mother and friends, 

liis exci'Ssivt! cmolionitl sensitivity caused much stronger traumas 
tlum osoa) in .such situations. 

1 iitjlired a pale, yellow, (rnnsiiarcnt object; I could not 
helicve it to l)c a fare; but, gazing at it intently, I recognized 
(he familiiir beloved leaturca, , . . Then only, I understood 
wlierc the heavy odor tninc from, which together with incense, 

(illcd ilic wluilc room. Tlic thought that this face, which a few 
(lays ago, was full of lie a illy, the face I loved belter than any- 
thing else, could cause such fear revealed the bitter truth and 
brouglil me lo gciuiinc despair, 

'J'he ability to observe and urge for introspection as well as the 
power of plastic reproduction of events was the cause of strong emo- 
tions, 

Tbe fceliiigH of aversion and disgust wbich aliccted Ncchlu- 
dow grew sii linger as he lislened to (be description of the 
decaying I'oily, of the liipiiil oozing from tlic nostrils of the 
imisoned man, and of his protruding eyes. 
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The worsilip of health, strength, and physical beauty suffers here 
an exceptionally strong blo^v•; the consciousness of trnnsforniallon 
of beauty into decay, evoked by the sight of the dead body, jirocluces 
a strong mental shock, The urge to investigate, to studv each 
phenomenon exhaustively, produces interest in the prohlcin of death. 
The more successful he was in life, tlie more frcciucntly and dccpl}' 
Ke thought of death as an inevitable cud ; an awe inspired by death 
transformed itself into a metaphysical fear. These meditations brought 
him to the idea of suicide (The Death of Ivan llyifch). He con- 
cealed articles with which he could put an end to his life when the 
moment arrived. Each succeeding death of his near ones increased 
this morbid state. His grandmother, his father, two brothers, and a 
son died. The instinct of self-preservation draws him away from 
the study of this problem for a short time, but at the occurrence of 
a new death he suffers a stronger blow than before. 

"I wanted to show a smiling face, hut at this moment my as- 
tonished eyes beheld the lid of a coffin leaning against my door.” 

He cannot tolerate the contrast of the coexistence of despair avrd 
joy, the hypocrisy of nature, smiling at death. "The hii'ds twittered 
in the grove about great happiness, as though enchanted” (Three 
Deaths), To the tragedy of the enigma of death is added the con- 
sciousness of mankind’s egotistical attitude to It. 

“Tile very fact of the death of close ones always produced in 
everyone the feeling of joy — that it was he who was dead and not 
1” (The Deafh of Ivan Ilyitch). The need of adjusting oneself 
very quickly to death causes a feverish self-tormenting inquiry into 
all of Its phenomena and peculiarities, Out of this internal struggle 
alone rises the question of immortality, caused probably by the in- 
stinct of self- preservation. The most desirable form of such im- 
mortality would be the reincarnation of the whole physical being. 
Tolstoy felt, however, that this was impossible (Imfiressions of the 
Decaying Body), 

The peaceful death of plain people who depart from life without 
despair, having fulfilled their destiny, becomes one of the sources 
of calmness. ''She quit life without regret, she was not afraid nf 
death, accepted it as a favor or joy; how often these words are 
spoken; how rarely they are anything but an empty phrase. In this 
earthly life she accomplished a great thing: she died without fear 
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or rcizrci. I I !(’!■(' itUcibc scnsiitions ^frjidunlly j'cadicd t]ie climax 
iuiil |ir<i(lin’t’(l a iiiDi'c tdlcrjuit attitiulc to tlic question, Tolstoy 
leariw’d sl(i\\’ly lo adapt himself to the thought of death, included 
It in l^i^ pliilosnpl))' of life, aiul began Ids notes witli 1 l, B. (esii 
ffiiihi jif: if I sli;dl live). 

'riie dealli n( his lehuivcs strengthened this attitude. “It was at 
Pelia s (his son) Imvial that, for the first time, I began to wonder 
wbc’ic T shall he buried,’* 

In this perio<l of involution, a slight loss of strength and decrease 
of st'xuid desire \v(;re ccjmpcnsatcd by the search for faith and 
sphiiiial iinnioT lalily, regardless of physical death, For a long time 
'I'nlsUiy covdd not visnali/,c tlie value of spiritual immortality alone. 
'I'lnis, mon* and more fro(|uenily and clearly he began to sec the 
lit)ssihiiitv of ac(|iiiring iininortality by spiritual development and 
seiisuid siip|)res>((iiis. “Whoever secs the meaning of life in self- 
perfection, cannot lu'lievc in death, nor that such perfection can be 
inlci 1 \i(>ted.'’ 

One of I he main reasons for Tolstoy’s sclf-toi'ment was the discord 
hel\vi‘/‘n liis- |)hv,sie;d nglinc.ss and the desire to be popular and in the 
liiiicligjit, l)(‘h\'('t'n tindflilv and sityncss, on one hand, aJid tlie need 
It) play an liniiortaiU role in the world, on the other. Zweig gives 
llu' fidliiwing d(‘sci iptinn of his jilivsical appearance; 

like .sp/if hr /irioK nrc ifie cros.s-lieam,? 

id dll' fiii'i'liciiil siiiiTimiiiliiig llie litllc windo'va, the tiny eyes. 

'I’lic skin, llki lliu mitur siiidnce of a \v:ittlt-aiul-ilah coltagc, is 
(d clay. Is greasy .iiid lustre less. In tlie miiltllc of the 

full iiuiulrunyle of the face, tve sec a nose witli gapinR bestial 
iiustills, a nusL’ lhai Is lironti ant! luilpy as if llattcneci by a 
bliiw from ;> lltbliid viiuiily tvisps of liair project mis- 

skaiien Hiipiiiiir' cars, Hclwccn the liollowed checks lies n tbick- 
li[)|»i'd stirly iiuuiib, 'The Kcncral effect is inharmonioiia, 
niRnet), tirdttiriry, eerKing on co.ti'sc. 

'rnlsioc liinisell says he had “the most ordinary, \'iilgiir, and 
ugly featurt's." 

[ didn't even lifirc aiiytliliiR iiolilc; nil the contrary, my face 
was r(iiiiiiii)n, jtisl as my laiRc fcul looked like those of a 
lieasanl. At ilir liiiie, 1 fell very imieb ashainctl of it. 
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In another place liq says of himself, “I, a hoy with a flat nose 
and hair stickiiig up on my head," He wanted to dance, but did 
not know how; he wanted to play a role in society, but did not 
succeed, In situations demanding, quick reactions, he reacted too 
late. He envied his brother the case with which he approached girls 
and kissed them, whereas lie was unable to do it although lie desired 
it. It hurt him tliat he had to play a secondary role in society, that 
in games and dances he always came out last. 

AH this made him irritable; he felt tlic least annoyance in the 
most exaggerated manner. Every punishment humiliated him too 
deeply. ^Vhen his tutor locked him up, he became bystcrical, felt 
sure that nobody loved him, and meditated on God's injustice. Many 
a time, as a reaction to vexations, lie would Imagine his injiircr 
dead, "Wlieii Dad called me a wretch, I hated him for a long time 
and wished his death.” He reacted to praise in the same exaggerated 
fashion, "Praise acts so powerfully, not only on emotions, hut also 
on the mind of man, that under its pleasant influence I became 
twice as wise," The feeling of humiliation, together with his ugliness 
and hashfulness, sought compensation in the fields in which he could 
come to the foreground in his imagination. "I was too sensitive and 
ambitious to be reconciled with my fate. I forced myself to despise 
the pleasures procured through the possession of a good-looking face, 
t made vr great effort to find delight in my proud isolation." He 
wanted to become the greatest athlete in the world, and In view of 
this went in for sports. He wanted to he tlie greatest scientist in 
Russia and even in Europe. To find an outlet for mental strain based 
on his feeling of inferiority and great sensitiveness, lie sought annoy- 
ances and irritations to free himself of this state. "I expected with 
joy the moment when they wovild lead us out (of a first rate restaurant 
to which Tolstoy had brought a poor musician) and it would at last 
be possible to give way to my anger." The desire to distinguish 
himself sometiines took the form of self-torment in lus iniaginatioii - 
It would be bettei for me if I were a criminalj then, there would 
he a kind of consoling morbid glory in my despair." 

The fecling^ of inferiority, of imperfection and of bashfulness 
produced in lilm a feeling of guilt, dislike, and hatred of certain 
of his own features, the need of sacrifice, torment, and destruction 
of certain of his own complexes, and tUe desire of working toward 
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sclf-p<'i He understood that his feeling of inferiority and 

his ugliness might hring about compensation in some valuable forna, 
that sullerlrtg gl'o^^'lng out of such a background is of great impor- 
lancc for siiiriuial perfection. 

YcHlnnlny I ilioiiglit llint if my iiaae were defortned, it 
wiuild l)c (in iiu’cntivc lownrd moral perfection, I nearly felt 
like eapcrieiiciiiK tins nfllictioii wlilch I called misfoiliinc, but 
wliicli would uinkc suicide jnslifiablc. 

( 7 real introspection, aii obtrusive desire to examine eveiy matter 
ihoroiiglily, and taking this as a basis for his principles of behavior, 
catised a strong tendeiicv to self-torment after he had attained the 
consciousness of his iinmirthincss, of his sin and guilt. Even in his 
youth this led him to seek self-perfection through suffering, to a 
sacrifice of his needs, of his sclfisli impulses and comforts. 

'J'Jjc junn nljy nr.i}\}]rL» the i)Mt of BoSfenng juusr be haypy. 

'I'o (Ills end. In luirdcn my.sclf to pain, I would hold heavy scU 
ciili(ie. bonks nt (inn's leiiKlli for five minutes, or go to the 
clo.Hct .md scourge inyaelf till I had tears in iny eyes. 

In search of ininisliiiR'nt he fasts, goes on pilgrimages to cloisters, 
refuses himself many comforts In whicli he is accustomed, and above 
all indulges in moral .sel f-scourging, 

1 am guilty of all suits of disgraceful sins: I lied, plundered 
wliat iii'lringed (o others, cniiunitfctl ntliiltcry and all kinds of 
brutish acts, T used to get drunk'; t bad every possible crime 
on my conscience. Al that time [ began to write, out of vanity 
and desire uf gain; pride pushed me to it. 

The violence of the iiassionatc struggle is a proof of the lack of 
harmony atul peace of mind in Tolstoy. 

7'he abolition of some of liis cliaracteristics must also involve the 
rh’struetjou of llie t’au.ses nf an excessive attachment to physical life, 
to iileasurcs ^^'hich include doing wrong to others. This produces 
the tendiMicy to got rid of property. The idea of distributing his 
land and ruiming away from people of his social standing (Nech- 
ludow atlemiiled to marry a prostitute) and voluntary self-imposed 
real i/,al ion of lus convictinn.s. From childhood on to old age, there 
is an eve I' growing tendency toward self-sacrifice for the sake of 
others. In liis yo\ilh, lie wants to sacrifice his love for Mariisia (Ills 
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first love for a servant), for licr happiness and that of the man she 
loves, he -wants to look for people who need his help; to do without 
servants, to sell the carriage and to distrilivitc the money to the poor; 
at a mature age, he wants to sacrifice fame as a \\’-riter (he refused 
the Nohel prize) f honors, and laud. AH this, as an expression oi 
his craving for reform, -was based on a feeling of guilt: "Now he 
understood that the only means of deliverance from evil from winch 
people pcrisli is the obliteration of their guilt in their own selves, 
that evcr3'one should blame only himself and not others.” 

Besides this, certain slightly marked autoeiotic and homosexual 
features were one of the reasons for the lack of mental balance be- 
tween the opposing tendencies. Admiration of his own hod 3’, even 
in his childhood and adolescence, strong egoccntricity which lie 
could restrain but with difficulty, would he a proof of the former, 
whereas certain tender sentimental feelings for some of his school- 
fellows and friends {Serge in his incinolrs of childhood) would 
suggest arguments for his possessing the latter, altliough to a lesser 
degree. 

One of the more important causes of unrest and torture in Tolstoy 
was the contrast of his two Iialves; the artist and the moralist. As 
an artist he was above all a naturalist, an impressionist, a genius 
in reproducing nature’s life in its most varied forms, especially physi- 
cal life, As a moralist, he considered the spirit as the only in- 
destructible substance which develops more and more with the sup- 
pression of sensual life. Nearly all forms of art, outside of some 
works designed for special moments (religious music) were to 
Tolstoy harmful to spiritual perfection, because they excited passions 
— particularly the imagination. "Everybody knows that most 
adulteries arc committed under the influence created by these arts 
— especially music,” 

"How could anyone who feels like it be permitted to hypnotize 
people and do whatever he pleases -with them. And worse still — 
when the hypnotizer happens to be any kind of rascal.” 

Tolstoy’s dislike of art grew in proportion to liis dread of its 
power over him, of the too strong impression it made on him, as 
under its inauence he would forget zU his moral principles. ^'Insic 
affected hlna to tears. 

A great psychological penetration, a passion for pleasure, as well 
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as f(ti‘ the stru^^^lc iiKuinst it, an inclination to prol)c himself, a 
and uncdtidilictna! acceptance of moral principles, produced 
a tendency to nitlilcss unmasking of all falsehood, lies, and appear- 
ances, clnelly Ids own. He was tormented by the realization of the 
inadeipiicy i>f joeans of carrj’i/if/ his convictions into effect, and 
looked with suspicion on his former ideas as to who is ’’comme il 
font, ffe \v;is stdtjeei to st;ttes of emotional excitement, sometimes 
hordeviiur on tlial of ecstasy, to euphoria followed by a state of de- 
pression, iistially of short duration. Xhis variability of moods is 
tied iij) with a ri'slless dissaiisfactioii and a feeling of unfulfillmc/it. 
One of the u'lisons for unrest and dissatisfaction avith himself was 
(Ik* conti'adK't ion evisting between his proud, aristocratic carriage, 
Ids desire lo command, and liis craving for luimility derived from 
ill's pin’iosdpliv of life. \^io(('oce, autlmvitativeness, determined views, 
when coming in contact with people, the practical inaldlity to adapt 
himself lo ilie niassrs, and, on the ntlicr hand, awareness of the moral- 
ity of jreople of Ids class far inferior to that of simple folks. Spon- 
laiK’ily nf feeling, ntlacluiH'nt, and faithfulness were qualities he 
foiiml nnirc often tiinong tfu; latter, Inclined somewhat to being 
<lemons(ralive and deiorative, lie expressed his desire for simplicity 
ami lumdlily, among other tilings, by wearing a peasant's shirt, 
learidng how lo make hoots, idotighing for a short while, drinking 
kvas, and so on. lie was unable, however, to get in direct touch 
ilic I III' i>f ix’iisants, to kno^v llicm more intimately, to cstablisli 
a closer coniact, 'Tills caused an inclination to self-criticism, pangs 
of conscience, and a dislike for half-licartccl solutions, 

All the inenlinni'd complexes are only examples of llic lack of 
mental balance of 'ToKtoy's personality. Tlic vitality of bis nature 
caused constant stiuggles between these opposing tendencies whose 
licteiogeiieous iiuei[day would be impossible to trace because of their 
being so miniejoiis .'iml complicated. Their struggle caused sldf tings, 
sulxluing, or permanent suppiessioii. 'The suppression of some of 
them and arising or awiikening of ntlierg could produce tlic combi- 
naiinn of pleiisaiu and ilisagieeidilc feelings (disappearance and 
birth), Sunpioms oi ibis phenomenon can be found in profusion 
on neaily eveiy page of Ids works; 

Hill ill siiiir id iliis, or iicrliaps jusl liceinisL' of this, some 
nnrcslraiiiatile power forceil me, ag.Titi.q my ivjll, to politeness 
luul coriliiiliiy towiiril liiin. 
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I lived through some sublime, incomprehensible sweet and, 
at the same time, sad moments of delight. 

The very conscltnisnesa of tny po-sition {conscioiisne.ss of hia 
wife’s betrayal) filled me with joy (intoxication with hia own 
humiliation) , 

The feeling of humility— it made hia heart bleed with joy 
and pain at the same time. 

Nechliidow felt in himself the voices of two people] one of 
them called for happiness which would also Involve others, 
the other desired his own pleasure, even at the expense of his 
dear ones ... the latter mnn*hcast developed now in Nccliludow 
and vanquished the other — the spiritual one. 

Those opposing tendencies given the test of life kept on causing 
new complications and producing actions which confused them 
still more, 

He struggled against hypocrisy and maintained that words with- 
out acts do not mean much, but he himself, for many years, was 
unable to act according to his principles and carried them into effect 
only so far as appearances were concerned {outward mania for 
peasant life), because he did not have the strength to break up with 
his family. He tended toward modesty and simplicity, hut invari- 
ably led the life of a rich man; he wanted to distribute his land 
among peasants, but fear of his wife, threatening suicide, and of 
family conflicts prevented him from doing so. He detested his 
creative art, hated music, and yet rested when he gave way to them. 
He considered the body as a center of evil, but it was inexpressibly 
difficult for him to free himself of its excessive influence on his 
emotional state, his thoughts, and actions, All his life long he fought 
against the fear of death which tormented him nearly to his last 
days; he admired people who died quietly, and, in his older years, 
felt an unfulfilled desire for life. He wanted to become accustomed 
to the idea of death, to consider it as a means of freeing himself of 
earthly life, but this desire remained too distant an aim and became 
real only in the last months of his life. 

"The whole life of a man who desires death would be a constant 
drawing nearer to his aim, and finally its becoming true," 
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Kj'iLA'rioN nirrwEEN self-mutilation 

and metkromutilation 


Wriiiiiijin- lirtriiynl :i tnulnicy to mutiliitc himself as well as to 
tiii'torc Olliers, In the peicmptoiy, ardent analysis of the most 
(Iptjnulin^ Units of woman aiul tlic tendency to extend to woman in 
ticnenil his rxatrj^e rated Mihjcctivc ohscivatioiis, wc see lum de~ 
Ill'll ted with his tJieoiy of denial and hatred, Here are a few cx- 
aiiipU's of the original statement by Wclnlnger concerning his 
ilieon-; 


I iTi.iinlain dial ilicrc Is nn molliei to svhoni it could cause 
onlj pain if a siranRcr, thnuffh with (juite Ijnse intentions and 

s’ilc ealeiihitiiuis, desires her daiiRlitcr and seduces her, or 

A iiimi is nut inlcrcsled in the inidcncss of another innn, while 
eicry uouiaii in her oivn (Jioeftlirt Jny.s hare every other woman, 
thus proving exactly the common geiieral shamelessne-ss of her 
SCK (SO). 


I Ills hatj'i'di ra tiler more tlieorctical tlian practical, arose in 
Weiniiiger in the last month of his life, or at least was intensified, 
on tlip niU' Iniid, |Hiiliii|ifi by tlie influence of unpleasant personal 
cx)icri('iK'es, and, on the other hand, by the influence of an ever 
growing conviction of tlic truth of Ins theory. Hating and struggling 
against Ins seiisnaliiy, he coiuhattcd and hated it outwardly as sym- 
hollc of the woman in himself. The dilTicuIty of the struggle in- 
creased lii,s (‘iVcitiihility and hat red. As a reason for hf.s suicide Wein- 
inger gives the need of killing himself in order not to kill others. 
In accordance with the above, killing himself would be destroying 
a seiiarate entity; killing another, licnvcvcr, would be the destruction 
of his own hated tendencies by the destruction of these tendencies 
in others. Weiningcr presents this problem as follows; "He who 
kills himself, kills sinudtancously tile whole world, and he who 
imirdci'S aiuiiIuT, conimirs hy this act, the greatest crime in tliat 
he imirder.s himself lii the one who is miirdered.*’ 

AVe find many a time, as a seemingly incxidicable fact, one-sided 
and imitiial aversion anil even liatrcd among individuals of similar 
inental and physical stnicture, Let us consider the case of IF, an 
alcnliolic, blowing ncrvoiisiuss, excitability, and conflicting tenden- 
cies Inwards explosiveness and iTticencc. Moreover, in childhood, he 
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showed signs of somnamlnilism, restless sleep, and niglitmaics, At 
first, JV showed dislike, then hatred, for his 12-ycar-nld son who 
possessed a cliaracter and pJij^sical build, and liad certain psycliopathic 
traits, similar to his own. fV frequently expressed luitrcd for liis 
son by torturing him mentally and by cruel beatings. He liked and 
treated lu's daughter quite well despite her striking peculiarities. 
This fact might be explained by the action of an unknown agent or 
by the influence of greater affection for the child of opposite sex. 
However, such cases are very frequent, and cases where we find 
hatred of the child of similar mental structure and love of the 
other of the same sex but of different mentality exclude such an 
interpretation. I think that a similar mechanism may he posited 
in regard to Stavrogin’s hatred of Verchoviensky (from Devils by 
DostoyefskjO' Stavrogin hated in Vcrchoviensky tlic vilcncss, to 
some extent similar to his own, and the actions arising from it com- 
mitted for the sake of acting, for the delight of doing wrong. It is 
a known fact that wc do not like people who have traits similar to 
those of our own which arc unpleasant to us in one respect or an- 
other Or at one time or another, They irritate us too frciiuently 
and we think of them or others remind us of them too frequently 
for us to be able to accept witli calmness their somewhat external 
objectification. Hating these characteristic? in oursdves, we bear 
them still less in others, On the other hand, it is easier to find an 
outlet for an aversion or hatred to our own traits when wc notice 
them in our dear ones. Hence the frequently met torturing of 
others, ns an expression of mutilation of ourselves. Such an explana- 
tion of the existing correlation between auto- and heteromutilation 
allows us to understand in many cases the pleasure and delight felt 
by people who arc humiliated, derided, and who feci tile same 
pleasure in torturing others, often in a most refined way. 

Many a time it is difficult to find in an object of torture a simi- 
larity to the traits of the torturer, the traits he hates, hlerc wc may 
consider the case of little Matrosha (from Dostoyefsky’s Devils), 
with a "freckled, common face and, at the same time, very childish 
and unbelievably gentle,*’ whom Stavrogin purposely exposed to 
chastisement by her mother and whose soul he poisoned by awaken- 
ing her sexual feelings. He did this perhaps to ascertain whether 
he would be able, by damaging an innocent one, to Jtwaken dearly 
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in liimsclf i, moral sensitivity nnd a consciousness of his moral 
Rtrm'liiiT. Smvrouin, hy iirtificc, brint^s her to sin, fills her little 
head n-nfi punjis of consn'enoo, and leads her to suicide. He anticipates 
her art with n-stlcKMicss and dcli^lit, and makes no effort to prevent 
it. ’Dm- d(■^trm■l^nM of a sympathetic feeling for Matrosha, his 
letuliint her in suicide aud awaiting it In a state of strong tension, 
teslilii's In an obsessive nerd for the finding of the strongest agents 
(or liberation from a state of restlessness. Besides this deed, the rc- 
pri“s,sii)ii of an immediate reaction to the insulting behavior of other 
people fa slap in ihe face) v'as in many eases tlic means of probing 
the limit of Ins vileness, svhicli caused him a "delight superseding 
eveiylhing." We shall uiulcirsiand it more clearly on the basis of 
Stav login’s sidf-analv.sis, included in the so-called "document" in 
Di'vih. 


A'i iifien ill my life as \ liajiin-ntd lo tic in a iliagniceful, 
liiiiiiili.iiinv, s'ilr ami csiiceinlly ri(lieuli)ii!i siUintloii, t felt, 
IMi'.'illi'l is'iili an niilu'lievalilc ani;cr, an uniisiinl dcliirhc. Tlic 
'i-OJii' iiiiiin’ril in nnnm'iils o/ eriinc and <liin|<;cr. Invariably, 

1 iiiiiiniiiiiw a llu'fi. I wonUl In: iiiloxicalcd liy tltc depth 
• if my dinvniall. Nni ni'ly llic basciicas i;avc me plcnsorc (hi 
tills i'i's|iri'i I always Imd a mhukI mind) Imi also the torment- 
ing fci’ling of inf, liny, Wlienei'ci' I stood as n target waiting 
for till’ s|ioi of my adi'iTsary, tlit same dcgratUng and ecstatic 
feeling gnwv in im’. I shall eonfess, that I was always looking 
for dlls frelim;, since 1 did not know other stronger impres- 
shms. W'lu'ii I iva‘> slii(i|>ed in ilie face (ami ibis happened in 
inv life (W'iee) I ,igaiii fell the same in spite of the terrible 
anger. If I etiiniolled ilic angei ilic delight snperaeded any- 
thing iinagiiiahle. 

Stnv login had frei|uenr possibilities for outbursts of anger and 
(or the luimiliation of others, hut seldom did he have a chance to 
experience great Iminiliation and deilsion. Hence, the experiencing 
of the latUT wniild u'lniiio a tmich greater tension. Menial over- 
exeiiahilitv, oik) a lendrniT to psyeliopathlc outbursts arc released 
more easily and siiniigly by the action of the strongest agents, 
'rherefoi'c ilu* seaich for luimilialing and (lerisi\'e situations becomes 
more ctanpi elieiisihle. Siaviogin provoked and insulted others in 
order to tdicil an insult and iibasenicnt of himself, He illustrates a 
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continuous inner struggle between tlie feeling of anger, aggression, 
and of the anger of others. In cases where it was difficult to become 
an object of aggression, Stavrogin found the object and subject in 
himself. He was the perpetrator of mutilation, and its victim. This 
is illustrated by a passage from the “document”: 

I took out my anger on whomever I could. On one such 
occasion, not without .nny reason, the thought seized Uic to 
miitifate my own life, but in n most /uc/icroiis m.inner, Por a 
year already I had been thinking of suicide, but now something 
better occurred to me. One tiny, looking at Inmc Mary, Lebed- 
kin’s sister, who served here and there and who at that time 
was not yet insane but simply an ecstatic idiot and matHy In 
love with me (my companions found it out), I decided to 
marry her, The idea of marriage with such a despised creature 
irritated my nerves. It was hard to imagine anything more 
monstrous, Anyway, I did not marry her only because of a 
Wager on champngne after a drunken dinner, 

This passage calls our attention once more to the cIo.se connection 
of self-mutilation and suicide with the torturing of otliers, and 
secondly to the great facility by which the focus of anger and aggres- 
sion is shifted from the object In the outside world to certain 
personal groups of tendencies. Admission of the hypothesis that 
jieteromutilation is often a realization of a need of torturing be- 
cause of certain of one's own traits facilitates the analysis of many 
types of similar behavior, Wc arc not free to evaluate, in regard 
to the case analyzed above and in other similar cases, the other factors 
which can influence the realization of auto- and heteromutilatlng 
tendencies. Some of these factors are the needs of conduct against 
the dominating tendencies in order to experience pleasure; the need 
of self-observation which is combined with new and very irritating 
experiences ; strong impulsiveness ; tendencies to obsessions and 
compulsions; tendencies to periodic emotional tension expressing 
itself in successive states of excitation and depression, followed by the 
need of submission to the action of strong agents frequently of 
opposite natures for obtaining a mental outlet. All of these last- 
named tendencies may intensify the auto- or hcteromutilating tmid- 
ency, and in many c.ases may constitute the basis predisposing to the 
development of the latter. 
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1 1C SXV.1(« ni lM^e^slty and of variabili'ty of the auto, or hetero- 
nuiti iitn.jr tni.lcnacs depends on many factors. First, it depends 
01 ) t]»c L'oii)|)lr‘.vjty of t)je niental .scriicturc; secondly on the variety 
of t‘.\pci inin>s : lasiiy, on se.x and aRc. Mere is another example of 
Dostoyefsh s cicli collection of h'pcs presenting a coexistence of 
luito- and hetcroimitilatiriR tendencies, but in a different direction and 
application than in tlie previous example. The U-year-old Nellie 
(Iiisulti'd (iml InjurnI), abused by life, in whom, in a less com- 
plicated way heciivisc she is childish and without an admixture of 
criminal tendencies, appears a tendency to an auto- and hetero- 
nuililation under the influence of the same incentive. Here are her 
U’nrds: 


I'licy will Mdhl inc, aiu| I |)urposcly shall keep quiet, they 
will heal inc, and I sliall keep (piiet and quietly let them beat, 
I diall Hot hurst iiuo tears for anytiuni; in the world. And they 
will feel angrier, heennse I don't cry, , . , 

And, referriiiR in another experience: 

I, Cl her (ilimnliier) leave him for Rood. Better IcL her beg, 
let him see Ills danghler ItcRginR, aiul siilTcr. 


'f'lm knowli'diic that nuiral and physical pain is not the exclusive 
possession of one, hut a property of all, brings alleviation to suffer- 
ing. 'l iiercfore, suffering people do not tolerate contentment or "joy 
near thciii. I'reqiicntiv the despair may be assuaged by meeting a 
grealcr misery in otlicrs; in a suffering man, the decrease of pain 
may occur hy its ri‘al or imagined causing of pain in others. The 
iujwvy often pi-mluces an aversion and sometimes a hatred to the 
unmjiircd. Knowledge of a lack of guilt (as in the case of Nellie) 
inieiisilies tliis state, and self-mutilation may he the result of the 
desire to intensify the imposed pain in order to manifest to others the 


guilt hv blaming cveivhody for the injury, On the oilier hand, a 
protracted slaie of moral pain may he leplaccd by a gradually in- 
ci'ciising iMiplioiia or u certain kind of mental anaesthesia produced 
hy an excessive inc lease of pain and destroying the ability to feci it. 

'f'o loiliire ollieis hv sidf-nuitihuion may lead to a comlitioii con- 
verse of ibe above. In eldldren and adolescents, too much pampered 
and spoiled, (iveie.uiiablr, and iniiovejted, we hnd the symptoms of 
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nervous drnmritizntion, as described in the third chapter, appearing 
with the infliction of injury by more or less conscious self-mutilation 
in order to cause pain to parents and guardians. This is one form 
of torturing others by self-mutllatlon. 

In Weininger's and Stavrogin’s examples we touched the problem 
of the association of criminal with suicidal tendencies. It would 
seem at first hand, that here is complete izulcpendcncc, just as there 
seemed to be in the relation of self-mutilation with hctciomutlla- 
tion. In fact, it is not so simple as in the latter ease. Frequently 
murder, with suicides following, give us examples of this relation. 
For instance, we often find the murder of a deceiver and tlien suicide 
of the murderer. What Is the most convincing explanation of this 
process? A whole complex of positive tendencies constituting the 
mental peculiarities of a given individual changes its quality more or 
less quickly, and this change is somehow imposed on him. Despite the 
experience of delight in suffering, manj^ pathological indivirluals strive 
at the end to destroy what is unpleasant, and the degree of tlicir striv- 
ing depends on the strength of the group of conflicting tendencies 
and the speed of action of tlic unpleasant agent. If the complex of 
denied tendencies is at the given moment a dominating one in the 
mentality of the individual, its annihilation produces a .striving for 
the destruction of the personality whose most important component 
has lost Its mijou d'etre. However, besides the desire for self-destruc- 
tion, there arises simultaneously the desire to destroy the object of 
rlie disowned impulse, that object which forms a part of the men- 
tality of the individual, and which is symbolized in the external 
object, There arises a need to destroy both inseparable components: 
the object and the subject. The self-murder is in relation to him- 
self a murderer; he kills in himself a complex of the conflicting and 
dominating tendencies. 

The phenomenon of the suicide pact throws light on this problem. 
It often occurs that a man, who in the beginning agrees to be murdered, 
later opposes the murder with all the strength of the instinct of self- 
preservation. This opposition causes aggressiveness on tiic part of 
the other member of the agreement. We have in this ease complete 
disregard of the wish to live. The self-murderer decided about the life 
of his companion as well as of his own ; he includes this life in the com- 
ponents of his own mentality which he sentenced to die. 
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fiK'ts, i:oiu’('vniii(; sonuttimcs even tlie elite of the intellectuals, 
testify to the considcratioji of the one sentenced to death as a pro- 
jection of one's ou’ii mentality. This is ilUistiated by the case of 
M M, a hij'li ofliciiil who killed his wife and sons (the sons were 
12 and Ui years old) as they lied his sliots. hi M obtained his 
liifdt position llir<nit:h his own woi'k iuid lie was liked and respected 
by hi'' fi'iends and siihordioate.s, ]''oi' some time before tlie tragic 
everii Ik* clianged his oa'iifiation often aful showed a lack of method in 
Ids work, 'Die following is a passage of his diary, found after his 
death ; 

Ih lifi' w»i(li living? W'hoever decides lo free liiinscif from 
(In: |):iinful iiriMin of life rcsenililcH a hiul wliicli, after spend- 
ing iIh' winter in ii ituasiini’s hovel, lights foi the first time 

lirfiii'c llie iiiiil starts (in Ids (liKlit toward tlie stin 

W'firit a tie light to lie free, never to fed the cold or the littiigcr, 
nut In lo'cniiie ill, iiiii ti) fear skepticism, or terror, not to hear 
the hniiiaii lienst, iml (ii tnleiiitL' violence; to forget the liorrora 
of lo’iisiitniiiin, mil lo si'i; ponipered pni'tisiles any more, not to 
nliserve the sneerlmt iiml cyidcal Mnilea. 'I'lic reaching of this 
siaii' of iieifci'l liappiiitss is until ely wlddn mir power. We 
can iraiisfonn die tragic illusion of life into a happy existence 
nf ahsoltne iiiseiisiliillly, witlinul clfort, without longer aiilferlng 
and without lircMinic struggle. Let o.s not he afinicl of death, 
let ns spread its colt, let n« creale In our, selves a slate of striv- 
ing for freedom, for eternal .silence (36). 

AVhilt' rciiiling this, wc get the impression that this passage is the 
voice (if :i deeply thinking man, sensitive to the most unpleasant 
sides nf life, a pessimist who was at the time exceedingly depressed. 
'Idle fact, lum'cver, of imposing deatli on Jn’s wife and children re- 
mains in conflict with the mentioned aversion for the toleration of 
violence. For the murdered ones, deeing in terror fiom tlic bullets, 
the suhmi'ision to death was not "without effort, without longer 
.suffering and w'ithmit tiresome struggle.” It may be assumed that, at 
the time of the murder, the author of the diary was in a state of mel- 
ancholy, under the influence of the already existing tendencies to 
destroy not only himself hut others also. In many people showing 
Biiieidal lemleneies, one mav observe the coexistence of a tendency 
to kill others. 'I'licrcfore, Tallan’s aphorism that "He does not kill 
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liimself who did not want to kill another, or at least did not wish 
another to die" is somewhat justified. 

According to Freud, in each case of suicide one can find some 
desire to kill the one with whom the suicide identified himself. 
Many phantasies about death, fears of death, and the feeling of im- 
pending death, found in neuroses, hetraj' a mechanism which may 
be expressed as follows; one wished somebody to die, one is this 
somebody (most frequently the father), and ouc is dead (need of 
punishment). Wishing someone or oneself to die may be the 
expression of the feeling that only death can solve the conflict (34). 
The subjects of the dreams and phantasies of people showing suicidal 
attempts often indicate the existence of destructive tendencies, con- 
taining cosmic catastrophes, epidemics, ravaging of humanity, or 
similar events. One seldom finds in creatures of a pessimistic phil- 
osophy a knowledge of the sources of their personal pessimistic out- 
look on the world. On the contrary, there exists a striving toward 
objectivity of their tendencies in the form of a philosophic system. 
Suicide as a logical conclusion of a worldly outlook associated itself 
with the need to impose this outlook on others and to destroy them. 
Schopenhauer's philosophy of denial, based on cosmic arguments con- 
cerning the social and individual vital uselessness of life, ought to 
lead to suicide. According to Schopenhauer each of us would give- 
up living if committing suicide would not be associated with un- 
pleasant experiences. In this view we see a struggle of conflicting 
tendencies in Schopenhauer himself. It is an erroneous statement that 
each of us would most likely end life if this end were not connected 
with unpleasant experiences, It should rather be assumed that Scho- 
penhauer wanted his wish to die to be more generalized. I3ut this was 
not so, and hence the intensification of his aversion for society, turning 
into hatred, perhaps motivated by the fact that he felt in himself 
what he despised in others, namely, the very strong wish to live, the 
force of inexhaustible instincts which made him enjoy in his later 
years the spending of his works among the despised society. The ex- 
treme conflict between the mental and the sensual needs, the in- 
creasing suppression of tlie wish to live, and the surrender to this 
wish were the basis of the state of ovcrcxcltability and of states of 
anxiety and aggression in literary creations as well as in life, in the 
form of irony, disdain, and hatred directed toward men in general. 
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I liis intensified pt'iliups by the fact tliat logically the hatred 
sliould have been directed primarily toward himself, which was 
difliiMili on aennint of the presence of a greater wish that he live rather 
than ihe others, 1 hcieforc, the hatred was projected outwardly. 

1 Ik’so jijojceiioDs f)f hatred on society, in association with fancies 
of destruction, arc frt'ilucnt, and appear coupled with various forms 
nf psyehopatliy Inn having many interrelations, We often observe the 
easy eoininission o( suicide in nnirdcrevs or in people contemplating 
nnirdcr. "I he history of the Russian anarchism and nihilism supplies 
us in this respect with many facts of the frequent occurrence of mur- 
der lollowcd by suicide. We fintKquite often in criminals, killers 
either without scruples or with a certain feeling of plca.surc, a great 
(k'|free of emotional insensibility when learning of their sentence 
to dcatli or during their execution. Destructive tendencies, which 
in exjccution have their realisation through destroying the subject 
o( such feeling, play a rule, Such or another degree of mental disin- 
tegration, usually associated with the struggle of opposite tendencies, 
is to some extent an explanation. Sonic light is thrown on the rela- 
tion hot ween suicide and nnirdcr by their statistical relation in dif- 
ferent count Ties or periods of time, which cannot, however, give the 
e.vprcteil coiu’lusions on account of the scarcity and the unsystematic 
an angi'iiM'ijl of (lie dal a, V\5 an cxam(dc we submit the hgures of 
11. Di'uis (lb) conceining suicides and murders in Belgium. 
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Similar deductions from these obscvvatiorLS are made again hy I'cderii : 

Algoinnia in ita strict meaning nriacs first of all in people 
ir rvliom pain is asBociiited with scxunl iinprcsaloiL This ini' 
preaslon may be so strong thnt the co-cxistiiig pain loses its 
unpleasant character and colors only nualitnlively this sexual 
experience. 

Nevertheless, the observed cases point to the frequent lack of 
apparent organic irritations. In these cases, it may he assumed that 
the exciting factor may be a certain functional disorder of the sex 
organs, for instance, in early orlatc maturity or wliat we call "childish 
paradoxlsm,” and in tlie opposite state, infantilism. In the first case 
we deal with the exaggerated excitability of tlie sexual instinct fre- 
quently associated with an exceptionally strong activity of the sex 
glands; in the second, we are concerned ivith an accompanying mental 
overexcitability caused by the protraction of the maturing period) and 
most frequently connected with so-called sexual psychoncurasthenia, 
states of anxiety and shame which often play a part in determining 
masochistic tendencies. Besides the above factors, an iniportiiiu role 
is played by die sex of the subject on which the above-qiiotcd agents 
act selectively, AVe have already stated that sadism is more often 
met with in men, masocliism in women or in men with certain 
feminine or child isli traits, This is associated with man's sexual acti- 
vity and woman’s passivity. Certain investigators, like Sadger, 
point to the importance of the sexual dermal excitability in maso- 
chists. This is in accordance with the observed facts of the greater 
dermal excitability of the male masochists than in normal cases. Wc 
presented as an example of masochism the case of Alfred dc Musset 
who showed many feminine traits and some mental infantilism. 
The tendency to masochism in J. J, Rousseau, who showed many 
infantile traits, is also known, 

A man with a tendency to masochism seeks most frequently tlie 
type of woman who would complete liis weakened masculine traits. 
To a certain degree he resigns his independence to her influence and 
designs. We see a strong analogy between the mechanism governing 
the masochistic complex and the mechanism of the broader group of 
these phenomena, i.e., with mental and physical self-mutilation. In 
both states, a strong part is played by mental and physical irritation, 
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stiTiimhciied hy Uie tendency to obsessional thoughts, feelings, niicl 
iEUpulscs. Ill the one and in the other we observe conflicting sys- 
tems of tciulencics (male masochists, female sado-masocliists) . These 
states most frtKjuciitly dcvcloji on a ncuropsj'chopatliic basis, marked 
by disorders in the system of tendencies and fi'cciuently by a lack 
of arrangement of complexes of tendencies and the sulimission of 
tlirm to Ji dominating one. 

Sadism, as well as masochism , is a normal symptom when present 
111 a shglit degree. Sadistic tendencies should be considered as a 
result, on tlic one hand, of cruelty and of masculine activity, and, 
on tbc other, of a too intensive sexual excitement. We have already 
spoken of the role of sexual excitement and of the relation of activity 
and pa,s.sivily in this state. Cruelty is founded on the desire to inflict 
suffering on others, whereby tlic perpetrator feels pleasure in causing 
suffering. A sadist feels tlie same, but that pleasure possesses a 
.sexual color. Sadism, as well as licteromutilation, is connected with 
a dcsli'ucllvc tendency. The cruelty of a sadist will most frequently, 
hut not exclusively, involve sex. Guy de Maupassant, possessing 
sado-masochistic tendencies, said of his cane: "The marvelous instru- 
ment, with the aid of wliich I already killed twenty dogs” (37). 
Sadists very frequently come from families whose members showed 
.strong tendencies to cruelty and aggression, and also to masochism. 

Mail)’ of the factors determining .sadism by sexual excitement act 
as in masochism (balanitis, phimosis). Adler calls attention, justly, 
to tlic sigiiiricance of punisliment, beatings, and states of fear in the 
feeling of inferioritj' and in its compeiisatioji in the form of aggres- 
.sion, in the form of a “will for power,” which may, among other 
things, express itself in a tendency to sadism. Impulses of aggre.ssion, 
ari.sing as a consequence of .siip{)re.s.sed in.stincts, either sexual or 
otherwise, may also leiul to sadism. Sometimes a too intensive stif- 
ling of different impulses and tlie long lasting realization of self- 
mutilating tciulciicies ill man inai' cause a protest of the dormant 
sadistic impulses, We suppose that such a mechanism was active in 
many Inquisitors whose poorly rcalizecl need of torturing others 
appeared in the most eonveiiieiit and sanctioned form of inflicting 
tortures as if coming by order of tbc existing religious beads, The 
difTiculties in the rcali/ation of many natural impulses, external and 
internal conflicts, cause in many anger and aveision to indiciitions 
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of the more naturfil consummation of these impulses in others. Joy, 
naturalness, signs of harmony in a Riven group cause In such people 
hatred, anger, and a need to oppress others, "Phis may he noticed 
very frequently among teachers, educators, and monastic authorities 
in tlieir treatment of pupils or wards. It begins, most frequently, hy 
an unconscious licteromutilating activity witli a sadistic tinge in rela- 
tion to people who symbolize groups of tendencies repressed or 
destroyed in the torturer. All the investigators who Inquire into this 
problem point to the association of sadism with masochism. Freud sees 
in Dostoyefsky an impulse to destruction directed against himself, 
expressing itself in masochistic tendencies and feeling of guilt. He 
sees in him also definite sadistic traits: excitability, quarrelsomeness, 
intolerance even in relation to the beloved ones, finding plcasui'e in 
humiliating othcr.s, etc., (34). Such an explanation i.s in accordance 
with Freud's view of the structure of the majority of perversions, 
which are, accoi'ding to him, an alliance between two opposed im- 
pulses (68). Sadism, as well as masochism, according to Frciul, is 
a frequent derivative of tlie Oedipus complex, and the iihantasy of 
being beaten, punished, and humiliated. Freud thinks that masochism 
is not a primitive impulse, but arises from sadism which became re- 
versed and directed against oneself (shifting from the object to the 
ego). The phantasies of being beaten, arising as the basis of maso- 
chism, have frequently the same meaning as being loved, In the genital 
sense (32). Phantasies on the subject of being beaten and castra- 
tion are found, according to Freud, in erotogenic masochism. In 
the so-called moral masochism we deal with the sc.xualizatlon of the 
super-ego, which bcccmcs the sadistic factor in relation t(i the ego. 
The third and simplest form of masochism is the feminine masochi.sm, 
seen in men cither of infantile type or those who hetra)' certain 
feminine traits (30). 

Tendencies of both kinds often coexist in the same Individual. 
Sometimes sadistic Impulses arise in a given person in relation to one 
sex, and the masochistic in relation to another. Federn dcscrihcs 
eases in which he observed changes of the sadistic into masochistic 
tendencies during treatment. We observed a case of sadism In a man 
in relation to his son, and of masochism in relation to his wife, as 
well as a case where a mother was sadistic in regard to her son, and 
masochistic in her relation to her husband. Sadistic interest may be 
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aroiiFCtl by a potentially existing masocliistic tendency. Let us take, 
/or e.vrinifple, tlic Maniuis dc SiuJe, who, in his works, along with the 
description of .sadism, nave descriptions ol all kinds of sexual per- 
versions, with sucli a knowledge of the subject and such a penetra- 
tion into tlic median ism of tlic particular perversions and of the 
emotional states associated with them tliat we may suppose that he 
])oss(‘,s'!t*d complicated sexual perversion, passing from one into an- 
otliei’. I' urtlicrmorc, his hiograplicrs submit proofs concerning the ex- 
istence in him of some eciiial perversions besides sadism. Torturing 
0 the IS combines itself in Marquis de Sade (23) with the need to 
torinre himself, The wisli to die and to destroy himself (nirvana 
jirindple) look in him a peculiar form, namely, a wish tliat the earth 
over his grave appear as if it had never been, cut and that the spot 
he forgotten. 

A sado-masoL'liistic complex of wcakci- inten.sity, developing itself 
in a iievson of a subtle and romantic disposition, is seen in the life 
of Alfred (le Musset (61), It is evident in his Confession!: of a Child 
of fhc Ci'nlnry and from tlic poet's corrc.spondcnce. On tlie one 
hand, w<‘ observe physical and mental self-mutilation frequently with 
sexual excitation. On the other hand, we read of mental mistreat- 
ment of liis hcloveil, Pa.ving lier liomagc turned after a few minutes 
into the infliction of a deep moral pain, The passage from weeping, 
pi'aying, and adoration to swearing and mistreatment points, in ac- 
co I'd an re with the above vimvs, to tlie existence of a sado-masochistic 
eomplox. 'I’ll is is ilemnnstratcd by the following passage from Con- 
fessions of a Child of the Century: 

Afler I lie cml of these scenes vvliere my iiii'ilcl exh nested 
itself in lorUire.s und reiil iny heart, in turn ncciising and sneer- 
iiiR, hut uhvays with an urge to snfferiiiR and to return to the 
jj.isl, — .ificr the ujid of it, an unknown love, an exaltation 
pushed to excess, ordered me to treat my beloved like an idol, 
like a gtiddess, ... A .short while after accusing her, I was 
on my knees. If I did not accuse her, I bcRged for forgiveness, 
when I did not sneer, I cried. 

Thill lack of a tlistinct predominance of activity over passivity, 
of the masculine ii ic tu a 1 traits over the feminine ones, developed on 
a nt'uropiitliic basis into a sado-masochistic form with the predom- 
inance of miisocbism into a special form of Dugas’ "mental instability.” 
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We sliowed above that the velation of sadism aiul inasncliism in the 
same individual may differ, with more or less great iircdomlnaiicc of 
one or the other. Wc had under observation a I7-ycar-olcl student, 
IV, wlio presented himself 'vvith a request for a incdico-psyclinlngical 
qualification for a military training school, From the conversation 
it -was found that he was subject to frequent fainting attacks on ob- 
servation of his own slightest wound or “a drop of blood." He was 
indifferent to the sight of blood or a wound in otliers, and very 
frequently purposely looked for ward to seeing wounds and blood. 
He inspected with pleasure the murdered or the dead. In phantasies 
and dreams he imagined a field of battle covered with dead troops. 
He was then strongly sexually excited. No disorders of heart and 
vascular S3'3tem were found. From furthci' observation and con- 
versation it was found that IV began to masturbate a few years before 
he matured; he showed a tendency to onychophagia, laceration of 
tlic skin, especially of the nipples which, incidentally, became enlarged 
under the influence of their mutilation and frequent excitation, 
Besides this, he was obtrusive and agrc,ssive in hi.s rclation.s with 
his family. Tliis indicates the presence in 0^ of the sado-miisochistic 
complex, with predominance of the first, Ilis dermal hyperexcit- 
ability and irritation of the nipples, associated with pleasure, testify 
to the presence of a masochistic complex. 



12 . icduco-'fijicrapeutic conclusions 

Wr ii.ivjf iJM spin'.'d up-to-date treatise caiiccrning self-mutilation 
,is Inltil Loinph’X. CiTtiiin synjptonis nre toitclied only occasionally 
ill (liscn>si(iiis of various incMtal j)rnblwis. ^Vc (Jo /lot prcfenci to 
advance this piolilein so far as to he able to inalcc vciy definite educa- 
tional stiggestions. Moreover, the fact that self-mutilation is in 
niany cases related lo or syiupiomatic of various pathological disorders 
(nervousness, psycliastIuMu'a, hysteria, and others) makes it difficult 
to suggest ('{/uco-t/ierapeiitic methods '\vhich could be applied to 
.svinptDins and not to the basis of the disease. These I'lrgiimcnts ex- 
plain I he lunltatioj) of our ju csentatfon in this section to very general 
suggestions. We treated, however, in a somewhat broad manner 
certain aspects of a few forms of self-mutilation which probably 
coiistit\iU' a separate disorder. 

Self-inutilali(ui on the basis of psychoinotor excitability may be pre- 
vente<f by: 

1. P<‘riodic {i.svcIionuHor release. 

{(f). Sj)orl.s ganic.s, interesting discussions, interesting occupa- 
tion (Iming convalescent period in bed (liaiul work, interesting 
reading, and conversation), the qiiickc.st possible getting out of bed. 
(/y). 'rrcaiment by means of therapeutic gymnastics. 

2. Adctpiate choice of profession ailforclmg active occupation, 
avoiding .sedentary life, 

3. Persua.siofi and gradual working up of lire self-control in the 
p,syc)ionjotoi .sphere, 

4. ITydrothcrapy, 

.S. Prevention of soch causes of psychomotor cxcitahility as al- 
coholism, diseases of the nervous system, shocks, emotional conflicts, 
etc. 

'P/ierc arises, in regard to di.sappointinents, tlie problem of the pro- 
phylactic preparation of young emotional and introvcitcd individuals 
for tile hioadcr orientation in regard to vital problems, and the 
keener observation and uiulcrstanding of people, lor seeing leallty as 
it is, and for changing the tendencies to idolatry into definite lasting 
values (ii life of iiigli moral value, interest in rcligmui literature, 
art, iuid social work). Sources of states of melancholy and depression 
are .so diverse that jiiTsenting even a general outline concerning .self 
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mutilation on the basis of tlicsc is impossible. Of great iinpoitance 
in the prevention of anxiety states is an early formation in the child 
of an ability to form broader contacts, and the sparing of condiiiuns 
which might cause iiiiconscioiis suppression of natural instincts- 
Finally, the elimination of punishment, of fright, and of iiuiclcly 
countermanded orders should be replaced by persuasion, especially 
in introverted and over excitable individuals. Neuropathic dramatiz- 
ation has Its most frequent source in the excessive fondling of the 
child, or conversely, in neglecting it, in useless activity, vacillation, or 
unequal treatment of clilldrcn. Educational suggestions appear 
rather distinctly as a result of the content of tlic above-described 
eases. Methods which may be applied to hysterics eo ipso may be 
applied to self-mutilation on a hysterical basis, Self-mutilation on the 
basis of a real inferiority in one or another respect may be com- 
pensated for by the discovery in the given person of values wlii’ch 
allow him to distinguish himself, (Usually such values can he found.) 
Definite suggestions come up in relation to people whose self-mutila- 
tion is based on anxiety or timidity. Gradually becoming accustomed 
to contacts in a small group of friends of the s.ame age and different 
sexes is suggested in such cases. In eases of self-mutilation on the 
basis of feelings of guilt and inferiority, combined with inadequate 
environmental influence on the development of the sex instinct in the 
child, the basic problem, again, must be attacked, So-called self- 
mutilating endurance games most often do not require therapeutic or 
educational prophylaxis, but only a slight change of the need to dis- 
tinguish oneself into a more mature and less infantile sphere of be- 
havior. 

Self-mutilation produces similar traits in emotionally hypcrcxcit- 
able individuals through distressing experiences, submission to pessi- 
mistic moods, meditation about death and the uselessness of life, 
etc. The early creation in the child of an ability to form wider 
association and the formation of an Inclination in a definite di- 
rection, depending on his interests and capacities, would be valu- 
able in weakening the tendency towards an exclusively inner 
life and strengthening the life in the family gioup. In such 
people, the formation of an active basis for life and of a 
faculty to fight the evil in liimsclf and others is possible. Pathological 
foims of asceticism, such as mutilation of the body, extreme self- 
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tlcsH-\icii«iti, liiinninti oiu'scU to ecstasies by self-mutilation, or by the 
use of narco/ ics, the ififlfctmn of pain for the delight of suffering 
(inloxicatioti wiih surtering), may develop on the basis of: cx- 
pciicncrs of menial injuries in childhood, states of anxiety and feelings 
(if guilt, tendency lo ritisessions, lack of refinement of the 

personality, or menial overexcitabiiity. Therefore, the prevention and 
t real men (• of this type of self-mutilating symptom must be aimed at 
the basic disorder. C onstitutioiia! factors of poorly known structure 
and imrliaiuMn take part in the arousal of auto- and hcteromutilating 
and sado-masochistic complexes, playing a great pan in self-mutilating 
prnces According to tile theory of Freud, the education (if a 
child (hiring the lirst years of life, based on principles of mental 
Ingieiu* of the sexual life, can have great prophylactic value. The 
earlc preceiilio/i of overexcitability and of tendencies to aggression and 
explo.siveness and the development of persuasion and self-control may 
also be of impoi lance here. 'I 'he comprehension by pedagogues, physi- 
cians /md parents of the psj’diology of tlie developmental periods 
(especially ihe period of maturaLioii) may he of great importance for 
the prevention of the pathological appearance of these disharmonious 
tendencies and siruggle.s of conflicting coniplexe.? eh a rac ten Stic of over- 
excilable individuals in this period. Lastly, the elimination of such 
(letermining factois as balanitis, phimosis, and various irritations 
of tlie reel urn may weaken ma.snchi.stic and satli.stic tendencies. The 
struggle ciniflictiiig complexes is very frct|iiently of constitutional 
origin (siido-masocldsni, sexual ambivalence, and different states of 
di.sinlegration of tcjidcndcs) ami hence, it is iliflicull for us to discuss 
the I real me 111 of tlu'se basic causes. We can modify only the effects 
(if the activily of environmental influences on a given complex of 
const inn ional traits, and in that way influence one or another system 
of traits. 'I'bc same may be said in regard to introversion (which plays 
a great u'lle in the predisposition to self-mutilation) if this introversion 
lias arisen and developed on a constitutional basis (asthcno-schiy-oid 
types of Kretschmer, tetanoid types of Jacnsch, etc,). Introversion, 
as well as I lie group of conflicting tciulciicics which have arisen or 
become iniensified following specific environmental influences, may 
be modi lied only wiiliin certain limits. It is a question of not allowing 
it to devidop inlo self-mutilation, or into a greater disorder, aiul of 
the best possible arrangement of coiulitioiis for the relationship of 
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sucli individuals witli others, in order to take advantage of their 
often times valuable cultunil potentialities, 

W^e can say nothing more definite about therapeiuio influences on 
the disorders of deep sensibility wliich is nssunicdly at tlic basis of 
many self-mutilating and suicidal tendencies. Further investigations 
of the autonomic nervous system and endocrine glands may help to 
solve tills prolilcm. 



]i cui/rnuAL valujj:s associai^ed with self^ 

MUI'ILATION 

Wc lliiiik tliai ii is erroneous to consider all neuropathic and psy- 
chopathic symptoms only as pathological disorders which need to be 
cured. (Ip to date, we are far Irom having mastered man’s various 
l).S3-cli<»hi<ihignc‘:il iiu’chanisms. Wc cannot tell wliy in one case children 
(jf ,'i]co)j/;Jh' )j<‘JC/)ity .sJimr cnpadticf;, in another, cpflepsy. Wc 

do not know why liercditaiy syi>lii]is exists, in one ease in conjunction 
with a strikirift per.sonality, in another with imhccility. 

We nmst ho still more careful in the treatment of psychoneurotics 
Only as patients. Dr. Serrin’s examination (at Dr. Toulouse's) of 
Very capaldc children revealed that ahaut three- fourths of a large 
grotip presented various syinpLoms of nervousness. The feeling of 
inferiority, rvdKJsc compensation often leads to self-mutilation (sclf- 
aceu-sailon, averdon, and hatred of certain of otie's own traits and 
their conscinus supprcs-sinii, ovcrcfjming and destruction), may he the 
stjtiiXT of inruiy ciilrural advances according to the following view 
of Dr. C. Maclie CaiuphcU; 

A /teliair «f iiifcrtHrily may he an incentive to put forth 
one's host ('.fTiirls, and perhaps no Rreat accomplishment has 
ever Itccli aitaincL] except under the spur of some such atimu- 
/ufl (9). 

Such and other tonus of Inability to adapt to changing conditions 
ami to hroaticr relationships with ntlicrs arc found in authors of 
great pliilosophical arid educational systems and in representatives of 
science. Lack of easy “rapport" with others is usually compensated 
for hy a tightening of the emotional link to one’s family ( self -mu til a - 
tirm anrl .siiicirlc after loss of a near relative) and the intensification 
of the religious and cultural life. Psychic overexcitability, tile lack of 
a uni form molding of tlic personality, and Instability of the psychic 
St rue tine are not always the basis of mental disease. Frequently, in- 
dependent of disease, or after Iiaving gone through a psycliotic 
episode, great mental suffering because of conflicts, or a crisis, stabiliz- 
alion of tfie personality at a higher level occurs (Peers, Dostoyefsky). 
States of .strugglt! of con Dieting complexes, suppression, and toi-turc 
of oj)o co/7)ple,\ hy another often jiroduce outbursts oi energy from a 
■strong tension in the form of creative activity (Dostoyefslcy, Seim- 
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penhauer, Nictsclic, Wclningcr, Zeromski, and otkcvs). Wc think 
that educational suggestions recomiTicntliiig teinpei'ancc, tlic accept- 
ance of responsibility for one's actions, and the undertaking of neces- 
sary responsibilities are not alien to the spirit of a reasonable .and 
moderate asceticism. It is an expression of the iiulis|)cnsal)lc subor- 
dination of natural impulses under the will of the subject (9). 

Rcaching a high level of self-control and of inner hainiony reel u ires 
a long systematic training. Exercises in submitting tlie natural 
instincts to the authority of the intellect and moral principles of a 
philosophy of life in order to reacli a high degree of self-control and 
inner harmony is Voy all means desirable, The dcslvc for difhcuU 
undertakings, in spite of penetration of many obst.aclcs for rcacbing 
a valuable goal, is in harmony vidth ascetic principles. Asccticisiu has 
also great merits in combating the tendency to live from day to day, 
to live for enjoyment. It has shown us definitely that in eninti'onal 
individuals with strong and conflicting complexes one can, by great 
systematic effort, suhordinatc a complex of lower to one of higher 
value and use the combined energy for the perfection of moral values. 
The emphasis on the need for subordination of lower values to liighcr 
ones has not been without influence on tlic development of the idea 
oi self -sacrifice for goals accepted as move exalted (society, father- 
land, science). At tlie basis of iself-sacrificc one can often find tlic in- 
flu ence of the doctrine of religious asceticism. A large degree of 
civic asceticism, arising under a strong, though most frequently barely 
noticeable, influence of religious ascetici.sm, is the self-sacrifice in ac- 
cepted obligations, as in saving one from drowning, in the leaders' 
not deserting the troops or the crew [“Wiicrc the sheep perish, must 
the shepherd also fall, — Zolkiewsiti (58)]. Lastly, one of the higliest 
ideas of humanity, the purifying value of suffering (provided it is 
correctly interpreted), is continuously alive, for example, in the deep- 
ening of the moral culture of man by suffering, in its influence on 
philosophical creation and on the origin of the educational and moral 
system. We must, on the other hand, direct our attention to the 
perverted practices of asceticism, beginning with the torturing of the 
body and ascetic epidemics (cults of self-flagellants), and ending with 
self-abasement, ecstasy in degradation, the practice of tortures for 
the sake of torturing, more or less unconscious narcotization by suffci- 
ifig (58), and, lastly, inconsistent with human self-respect, the ter- 
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rm/iiih)}} (»/ )b/’ ml compcmtlon of f^cnml needs la a 
Inimilii'tlini: maiiiier, '[‘fli'v to the [[hm\CQ culuu’t of the 

pseiiilo-;iM‘(‘l|V iildli/iition of llio chosen persons of the other 

sr^, !ipplir:iUnn of tonnu’s ns stroncest ni^cnt for sexual experiences, 
etc.) Si’pnnilion fnnii fumily ohlij'iitions, symptoms of cruelty to the 
neariM oiu's indificrnicr to ihc suffnin^s of ntlinrs, with the siimil* 
i/innnjs juiH'tii'i! of strict ascrticisiu in rch'ition to oneself, aunln ^ivc no 
evhlerire of :t l/h'h b'co) of nior.'fl (*(/!({ire lint, nitlier, of a warped 
pctMinaliiy or :i sn inus innital iiliie^s, Severity to oneself should be 
aCcoinpiinifd hy sendtiviiy to the snfferiiips of others. In other eases 
We (leal witli patholojpcal fanaticism, with a need for tortiirioR not 
only nneself hut ah(i others, avhicli has Kmwn out of a patholofjical 
repressifin of one's desires, and a more oj' less unconscious need of 
veii|fe((nce on odiers, iinder the piisc of a liftlit for rcliKiciiis principles 
( f luj nisi f ion). 

In ihe I'oneluMoii of onr dcliheratinn we pain the conviction that 
volimiaiy and nnn-piitliolopical [onus of self-mutilation, useful for 
si’lf-conlrol and llw harmoniziitiiin into a hipher type of personality, 
arc a very imporiant mechfinism of .sclf-edncation, of the completion of 
.siihlinialion of a way to a philosophy of life, based on tlie cniioMInp 
value of sull’eiinK. In einotionally overexciiahlci introverted indlvid- 
iiiils, (Ills is one of (he nofdest forms of adaptatimi to life after having 
expi' tie need havilshlp'', an expression nf the protest apalnst injury, 
suffering, und death, 

*N(iii*ii(liipi!ili()ii (d ilniHe uulividiials inny exprcNs itself in flucli forma 
nf pnitest as moniiil d>scasi:i suicide, and crime. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


1 lu; lilli' i)f tlic prcsciu study will sugf^cst to the reuder that it is 
coiicertu'd in ^encnil witii those relations whicli liave been and still 
are presiiini'd to exist between tlie jdiysical appcai'ance of an indi- 
vidual and his behavior, If tlie ii(;c of a human belief were any mark 
of its creditability, t lie re would be little doubt about the existence 
of such relations; type theories cliiiminp delinite association between 
physical appeiirance and temperament go back historically at least 
to the time of Aristotle, 

In niodern times the advent of psychological measures and the 
correlation techniciue make it possible to subject such theories to a 
more rigid examination tlian ivas pi'cviously possible. And tlie quite 
recent development of Lost procedures which disclose wide differences 
between men and women with respect to their interests and atti- 
tudes I'liises tlie following question; Arc tliesc psycliologicall)^ meas- 
ured sex differences related in any significant degree to those Sex 
diniorpliic physical triiils which we commonly refer to as "secondary 
sex cliaracLerlslics?" 

The in'csciil study attempts to answer that question, as well as 
the furtlier iiucstion: Is tlie iiopular conception of masculinity re- 
lated to the biological iuul the ps 3 Thological conceptions? Specifi- 
cally this iiwesligatinn makes use of three kinds or classes of ''mas- 
culinity” measures; (1) personality ratings (Popular Index), (2) 
Stanford Attitude-Interest Analysis Test Form B (Psychological 
Index), (3) three pliysical secondary sex characteristics; distrihulion 
of hair over the hody, hip and shoulder dimensions, and pitcli level 
of the speaking voice (Ihological Index), 

The first study of relations between psychological and physical 
measures of masculinity involving the use of psycliological tests was 
made by Ulvin (43) under the direction of Professor D. G. Pater- 
son lu the University of Minnesota. Sports information and play 
intei'csts were uscil as the indices of psychological masculinitj'-, and 
liip-shouUlcr dimensions wcie taken as measures of biological mas- 
culinity, Reliable correlations did not emerge between the tavo 
kinds of mcasiiies, and the results were interpreted by Ulvin as 
suggesting "that masculinity or femininity in recreational pursuits 
is probably more the result of training than of any glandular differ- 
ences” (43, p. 32), 
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On tlie Rurfficc at lenst tlic results of tiie XJlvin study iiic .ilniost 
wholly net^iitivc to the tlicsis that high order or even moderate rela- 
tions exist between p5)'chologlcal and somatic measures of mas- 
culinity. However, a word of warning against final judgment was 
made by Paterson: 

It is entirely possible, of coiirsci tbat more valid measures of 
masciilirity ns a psycbological trait will yield positive icsviUs. 

Again, it may be that oiir physical measures of masculinity 
were not well chosen. Conceivably, a battery of tests of psy- 
chological masculinity may yield a close positive correlation 
with n carefully selected group of physical signs of masculinity 
such as voice, skin texture, development and distriluition of hair 
on the body, and more elaborate inensnroments of pliy.sieal 
secondary sex characteristics, These considerations dictate 
avoiding any dogmatic denial of significant relationship (30, 
p. 266). 

llecause of the somewhat narrow scope of the UWin study, the 
present one, at the suggestion of Professor Paterson, was undertaken. 
It is n broader investigation with respect to both kinds of measures. 
As will be seen later, the psychological test includes a wide variety 
of materials, and two additional physical traits, hair distribution 
and voice pitch, are brought into the picture. 

The writer is fully aware tliat no factual basis for an antecedent 
expectation of psychosomatic correlation is laid down in these brief 
preliminary remarks; much of the following discussioji will of 
necessity be devoted to that objective. Some will feel that this put' 
pose is not possible of attainment at the present time, that according 
to our understanding of the biological aspects of tlic problem the 
three bodily characters are "sex” traits only in the sense that thej- 
exhibit “differences” between the normal male and female. That 
m.ny be true, altliough there is certainly some evidence, as will be 
shown later, that the physical traits are “sex conditioned” in the bio- 
logical sense, i.e., they depend to some extent fov their normal de- 
velopment upon tile functioning of the primary sex glands. 

But even if dimorphism, or difference, is the only criterion wliicli 
can be consistently applied in attempting to identify interests and 
attitudes, hair distribution, hip and shoulder dimensions, and voice 
pitch as "sex” phenomena, ample justification for an inve.stigation of 
relationships between these traits resides in the folLowing considera- 
tions. 
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1. There is probably a widespread belief that personality can 
be jvidgcd lo some extent in terms of periplieral body signs of mas- 
culinity and femininity. It is implied in the sort of humor one some- 
times cncoiiiucrs on the screen and stage, For example, a char- 
acter cntcis a comedy scene, Fie is a man of swarthy complexion, 
buU-liko bodily proportions, an abundant head of hair, and a stubble 
beard. After the audience lias had ample opportunity to observe his 
silent presence on the stage, he suddenly breaks into a pattern of ex- 
tremely effeminate speech with high-pitched gushing intonations and 
swaying of the hips — muck to the amusement of the audience. The 
laughter whicli such a stage trick provokes probably arises in some 
way from tlie incongruity between the masculine appearance of the 
man and the effeminate character of liis speech habits. The present 
study is in jrart an investigation into tlie validity of these populai 
concepts of masculinity. 

2. Within the field of science there arc those who claim that 
some degree of relationship exists between psychological traits and 
physical signs of masculinity. Ellis (13) claims at least a low order 
of correlation betrvecn ment.al and physical Inversion. Claiborne 
(8) evidently believes that Ellis’ position is much Loo conservative 
and submits case studies to show a high order of relationship between 
psychological and physical femininity. Dunlap (12) also apparently 
believes that there are high positive correlations among a large 
number of physical and behavior sex traits. 

3. The fact that the various measures involved in the study can, 
according to present terminology, be identified with “sex” simply 
because they all exhibit sex differences raises the interesting ques- 
tion: To what extent are they correlated with each other? Do high 
intcrcorrelations exist among the somatic traits? Lillie challenges the 
presuppositions of some of us when he makes the following state- 
ment : 

A brief definition of the biological conception of sex is im- 
po.ssilile. As a mailer of fact we do not know “sex" but only 
acxe.s, Tlicre is no siicli liiidogical entity as sex. What exists 
in nalnre is a tlimorpliism within species into male anil fern ate 
individuals, whicli differ with re.spect to contrasting charncteis, 
for each of which in any given siiccies wc recognize a male 
and a female fonn, whetlicr these be classed as of biological, 
or psychological, or social orders. Sex ia not a force which pro- 
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(luces these contrasts; it is merely a name for our total Impres- 
sion of the (inferences (1, p. 1). 

Lillie’s stnternent that sex is not a biolo{fical cjititj' is of par- 
ticular interest here hecaiise tlic inclusion of more than one physical 
sex trait in the present investigation affords an op]iortunity to test 
his claim through the use of the correlation technique. 

This thesis is not an investigation of hon 1 osc.xualit 5 ^ According 
to psychologists at Stanford University (1, p. 876) that sort of 
abnormality cannot be predicted in terms of the M-F Test Form B 
scores, Homosexual individuals yield high scores in the direction of 
the opposite sex, but such scores arc by no means certain indicators of 
lioiuosexuality, 

The writer experiences some difficulty in finding suitable terms in 
referring collectively to the three sex dimorphic cliaiactcrs : hair 
abundance, hip-shoulder dimensions, and pitch level cf the speaking 
voice. The two first mentioned traits arc not functional in char- 
acter and can therefore be properly referred to as "structural,” "so- 
matic,” "bodily,” "morphological,” and "irhysical.” The speaking 
voice, however, varies in pitch in its normal conversational pattern 
and presumably varies in general pitch level witli changing emotional 
states, Voice pitch may, therefore, have to some extent a iisychologi- 
cal determination as well as a structural determination. Tlio writer 
is not prepared to state which causation is the more important; he 
wishes merely to say that in referring to the three secondary sex 
characteristics as "physical,” "somatic,” etc,, he docs so witliout 
intentional prejudice against the possibility tliat convention and 
habit as well as laryngeal size may be determinants of the pitch 
level of the speaking voice. 

In the present study the term "physical” is acceptable provided, 
of course, it is divorced from its pliilosoplilcal implications. This 
investigation is not seeking proof or disproof for any existing philo- 
sophical assumption regarding the relation of the ‘‘mind” to the 
"body.” It is an investigation into the possible relationships be- 
tween a certain psychological measure and three somatic traits. Its 
chief purpose, therefore, is to bring some evidence to bear upon the 
question: Is the psychologically measured trait a biological function, 
or is it chiefly determined by the social environment? Altliough the 
term soma seems to liave acquired some special meanings in medi- 
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cine, it will be used in this manuscript In its most general sense as 
a synonym for “body.” It is sometimes used in tills fashion by 
biologists (1| pp. 2, 15, 339). 



2, THE POPULAR CONCEPTION OF MASCULINITY 

As stated in the Introductiou, the purpose of this investigation is 
to discover what relations exist betw'cen iitEisciilinity of interests and 
attitudes on the one hand and tlncc somatic sex traits on tlic other. 
The physical traits arc; abundance of hair over the body, hip and 
shoulder dimensions, and pitcli of the voice. 

In a preliminary investigation an attempt was made to find if any 
of these physical traits arc popularly associated with masculinity. 
The step was rvtot indispensable to the main purpose of the study, but 
it might conceivably give an added interest if it could be shown that 
the measurement of the physical traits yield an index of biological 
masculinity and popularly conceived mfisciilinity concurrently. 

There is no doubt that a fairly well crystallized popular concep- 
tion of masculinity exists. Everyone is familiar with the responses 
which deviations from normal male and female behavior elicit in 
the modern social world. They arc exempli bed in the use of the 
terms ‘'sissy” and “tomboy” as negative sanctions among children, 
in the use of inversion on the stage and screen to provoke laughter, 
and in the seeming assurance with which certain traits arc accepted 
as signs of inversion — and in some cases moral perversion. 

The writer attempted to find out more definitely what consti- 
tutes the popular conception of masculinity — or more exactly: to 
what items of personal appearance and behavior individuals arc 
responding when they refer to a man as being “masculine” or 
"effeminate,” or to a woman as being "feminine” or "mannish”? 
Men and women at the undergraduate college level (students in 
Experimental Psychology Classes at the University of Minnesota) 
were asked to give free association descriptions of the physical and 
mental traits of the following personalities: 

1. The most mtisciiline man of their acquaintance. 

2. The most effeininate man of their .icfpmintance. 

3. The most masculine ■woman of their acquaintance. 

4. The most feminine woman of their acquaintance, 

For purposes of analysis, 150 of these sets of descriptions, 75 by 
men and 75 by women, were taken at random from a slightly larger 
number, The descriptive terms were then divided into seven arbi- 
trarily chosen classes. The responses aj-e of a free association sort 
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and the data are valuable only as a crude Index of trends. The 
findings, nevertheless, suggested an association of certain anatomical 
features, ways of dressing, behavior mannerisms, etc,, with mas- 
culinity and femininity, Immediate interests, however, centers only 
about three anatomical features, i.c., hair, hip-shoiilder dimensions, 
voice. 

With respect to these three physical traits masculine and feminine 
personalities as here described differ strikingly only in the attributes 
of the voice. The results arc tabulated according to tlie frequency 
with which particular descriptive terms are mentioned (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 

PoriJiAH CoNciii'TioN or the Vccal ArnuDUTES of Masculine and Feminine 

Personalities 

Dc.scribecl by men Described by women 


low lO, loud 2, rough 
gnilT, hard, hnrsh, strong 
smooth 

high 27, soft S 
cITeniiiiiitc 4, tenor 4 
not iTiasmilinc 2 
modulated, (inlet 
suave, flowery 
whining, silky 

deep 15, harsh 8, low 7 
loud S, mannisli 3, hard 3 
husky 2, rough, gutteral 
peculiar pitch 
diy, contralto 
mctlliini pilch 


Masculine Men 

low 15, loud 2, resonant 2 
heavy 2, griifl, full 
medium, husky 
ElTcminntc Men 

high 27, feminine 4 
soft 3, weak 2 
strained, small 
screechy, sweet 
too cultured, good 
falsetto 

Masculine Women 

deep 17, low 3, husky 4 
loud 4, harsh 3 
rough 2, gnill 2, coarse 2 
hard, mannish, unpleasant 
rasping 


Femirine Women 


soft U, low 3, high 3 
well modulated 2, sweet 
lender, stpieaky, not scpieaky 
soprano, cultured, whining 


high 5, low 4, soft 2 
mcdiinn 2, mediilatccl 2 
pleasant 2, sweet, moderate 
(|ulet, delicate, weak 
clicciful 


It will be noted tliaL there is a marked relation between pitch of 
the voice :uul personality. This is especially true in the descriptions 
of effeminate men, rvhcrc tlic voice is frequently described as higli. 
Tlicre is no very apparent association of liigh voice pitch with 
femininity in the feminine woman. T'here i,s some degree of associa- 
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tio/1 ))e(:ween low voice pitch ^ind mascii Unity in tJie descriptions of 
masculine men, and a marked one in the descriptions of masculine 
■women if the terms "deep" and "low" arc accepted as synonymous. 

One is impressed, however, witii the fact that the association of 
voice quality with masculinity and femininity is about as marked every- 
■where as is the association of pitch. In general tlie masculine voice 
is described as "harsh," "hard," and "coarse," whereas the feminine 
voice is described as "soft," "modulated," etc. 

flair abundance is almost never mentioned in the descriptions; 
only an occasional reference to a beard, moustache, or heavy eye- 
brows for masculine men. Hip and slioulder dimensions also re- 
ceive scant attention from the observers "who wrote these descriptions, 
althougli broad shoulders arc sometimes mentioned in dcscrlhinK 
masculine men. 

Summary 

It may be said then that of the three secondary sex traits listed in 
the Introduction, pitch appears to be associated -with the popular 
concept of masculinity. The frequency w'itfi which it is mentioned 
in these descriptions justifies the conclusion tliat voice pitch is, in 
terms of the popular conception, a sex trait. Its relation to per- 
sonality ratings, to the M-F Test scores, and to other physical 
traits is taken up in the succeeding cliaptcrs. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT OF MAS- 
CULINITY 

investigation the psycholoEical measure of masculinity is 
jf the Stanford Attitudc-Iniercst Analysis Test {M-F 
nee this Lest is the pivot measure In the intcrcorrelatlons of 
:s, a preliminary examination of its contents, reliability, 
to difFcrcntiatc men from women is indispensable. 

Aiav Studies or Psychological Masculinity 

the development of the M-F Test, it had been adequately 
:ed that there arc sex differences in certain interests, activi- 
nformation. Furthermore, it had been shown that these 
are not a function of intelligence as measured by standard 
e tests. 

1 (10) and McGhee (29) found differences between 
)oys in their amusement preferences. The Croswell study 
at among 700 amusements preferred by 1,000 boys and 
> about 60 per cent were restricted to one sex alone, and 
per cent were common to both. In the McGhee study a 
- games was presented to about 4,000 boys and over 4,500 
cen the ages six to 18, with instructions to indicate the five 
jrred gaincs. Large sex differences were disclosed, 
pgram of investigation beginning in 1921 Tcmian (37, p. 
id that children's interests in various games and amuse- 
measured by the degree of preference for them, and by the 
time devoted to them, depends upon age and sex and not 
iigencc. Masculinity indices were developed in a thoroughly 
manner, the use of which exhibited striking sex differences. 

vnoKD Attitude- Interest Analysis Test (M-F Test) 

I extensive investigation of sex differences in non-intellec- 
5 was then begun at Stanford University (38). An at- 
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ject {IS the word that "goes best with" the stimulus word (60 items). 

2. Ink Clots — a page of Ink blots each followed by the names 
of three or more subjects, one of which must be associated with the 
ink blot by underlining (18 items). 

3. Information — a general information test of the multiple choice 
type (70 items). 

4. Emotianal Responses — subject indicates his emotional re- 
sponses to situations tending to arouse anger, fear, disgust, pity, or 
moral disapproval (105 items). 

5. Likes and Dislikes — subject iridicatcs whether he likes, dislikes 
or is indifferent to certain types of books, objects, and activities 
( 118 items). 

6. Characters and Prejudices — subject Indicates whether he likes, 
dislikes, or is indifferent to certain historical characters, and indi- 
cates whether he believes certain widespread popular notions arc false 
or true (41 items). 

7. Personal Information — a page of questions of tJic general t3'pe 
found in the Woodworth-Cady Questionnaire (42 items). 

The 454 Items (Form 5) of the test were selected from a larger 
number because they showed consistent sex differences in a number 
of experimental groups. 

As previously indicated, the earlier Masculinity Index based upon 
play interests and activities jdcldcd very slight, if any, relation be- 
tween intelligence and masculinity. So also tliis later index is to a 
very high degree independent of intelligence. According to Tcrman, 
there is a difference in the means for gifted boys and control boys, 
which indicates that the former are less masculine, The difference, 
however, is not statistically significant. On the other hand, it is 
quite certain that there is a difference between gifted girls and the 
control girls, the derived difference between the means being four 
times the standard error of the difference. The gifted girls appear to 
be somewhat more masculine than the control girls. 

As regards the consistency with which the test functions, Terman 
reports a reliability of or better within the range of a single 

sex." 

Terman also makes some general comments on the M-F Test 
which are of interest at this point. He says that extreme deviations in 
test scores indicate a marked difference in personality. These per- 
sons "stand out in a vast majority of cases as different from the 
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av'criiffc person of tlic same sex In Uicir behavior responses" (38, p. 
161). As rcfraitls tlie etiology of these distinctive personality trends 
the autlior of the test speaks as follows: 

Wlicthcr such tendencies (invert tendencies) fire chiefly in- 
huru or cicipiired Uas net yet been eatnbliabed 'with certainty, 
tIiuLi(;li the Miles-Tcrman investigation suggests that in certain 
cases at le.nst tliey are largely acquired. Boys who have been 
too tniiciv mothered iisiinlly showed as characteristically fem- 
inine in their test responses, and the girls who have been exces- 
sively falliercd usually test decidedly masculine. Such influences 
arc probably siifRcicntly (lotent in some cases to be major deter- 
ininnnts of interests and attitudes which characterize an Indi- 
vidtial til rough out life, affecting sexual and other forms of be- 
havior and tile choice of vocational and a vocational piu suits" 

(38, p, 161). 

M-F TkST as a I\dEASURE OF MASCULINITY 

The Dijfcreniidiing Power of the M-F Te^t. The distribution of 
M-F Test scores for 100 men find 100 women of the Liberal Arts 
Collcfre oi the University of Minnesota is distinctly bi-modal, the 
two included distributions being normal within tlic range of a single 
sex. One woman readies or exceeds the median of the men ; two 
men reach or exceed the median of the women, The difference be- 
tween tile means for men and women is slightly more than 18 times 
the stanilmd error of the difference. 

The Reliability of the M-F Test. The odd-even leliability of the 
M-F Test is -f-.63=t.04 and -|-.G6±.04 for men and women, re- 
spectively. Coirection for twice the length of the test raises these 
coefficients to -[-.77 and -f-SO- The test-re test coefficient, using 
Form li, is -|“■89i:.02, 

M-F Test aa/l Academic Level. The relation between the M-F 
Test and academic level is shown in Table 2. 

1. TABLE 2 


Men Women 



N 



N 


S.D.,, 

Seniors 

S 

77 

18 

7 

—88 

13 

Juniors 

32 

70 

10 

29 

—76 

10 

SojAiomores 

56 

75 

7 

50 

—68 

6 

Fiestimeu 

11 

SO 

17 

11 

— 65 

IS 
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None of the differences is reliable, although there appears to be 
a slight trend toward an increase in average score from the Freshman 
to the Senior year. Senior men appear to be more ' miisculine than 
freshman men, and senior women appear to be more feminine than 
freshman women. 

M-F Test and Age. A coefficient of — .09=h,05 was found be- 
tween M-F Test scores and age for 204 male students attending 
Jdaniline University and the University of Miniiesotii. For a de- 
scription of the age range and distribution of this group see Table 7. 

M-F Test and Intelligence. The correlations computed between 
M-F Test scores and College Ability Test Scores (part of the en- 
trance examination at tlic University of hlinnesota) are — .03±.07 
and — .05 ±.07 for 91 men and 81 women, respectively, The corre- 
lation between the Otis Group Test and the M-F Test was -|--22 
±.06 (for men). 

Extent to fVhich the Purpose of the M-F Test Is Concealed from 
the Suh'}ect. In view of the negative sanctions commonly attaclicd to 
masculinity in women and femininity in men it is conceivable that 
many subjects might attempt to produce a particular kind of score. 
Therefore, it is important to know to what extent it is possible for 
an individual taking the M-F Test to infer the purpose of the test. 
Thirty speech students at Hamline University were asked, immediate- 
ly after taking the test, “What is the purpose of the test, what is it 
intended to measure?” None of the responses indicated a correct 
inference regarding the precise purpose of the test. Usually the an- 
swer consisted of a rather vague reference to psychological testing 
with an occasional mention of attitudes, character, or personality. 

The Validity of the Test. At tlic present time tlic validation 
of the test is a research problem in itself. It is not possible to deter- 
mine what the test measures on the basis of any published facts. 
Nevertheless, it docs have a validity of a self-contained sort, for 
such is provided in the method of its construction. The items of the 
test were selected in a thoroughly empirical manner; those items the 
responses to which did not exhibit sex differences AVerc excliulcd. 

It is evident also that whatever the test measures is highly Inde- 
pendent of intelligence. It may be identified, therefore, with the non- 
intellectual aspects of mental life, and it is in this sense an index of 
“temperament.*' 

The justification for the use of this test in tlie present study of 
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"masculinity” rests essentially up[m two considerations: (1) It ex- 
hibits a species of psychological "sex” dimorphism in that it differ- 
entiates markedly between men and women with respect to certain 
interests and attitudes; (2) it measures this sort of "masculinity” 
with a consistency adetpiate for the purpose of group investigation. 

As an instrument of precise psychological measurement the test is 
not completely developed (39). Apparently improvement can be 
made, particularly in the determination of the masculinity value, so 
to speak, of the individual Items, Presumably they are not equivalent. 
Nevertheless, the Test Scores may be regarded as quantitative in the 
sense that they cxhibiL the individual’s preponderance of typically 
masculine or typically feminine responses to the material in the test. 
The score is the algebraic sum of the two kinds of responses. 

Summary 

1. The M-F Test shows a marked sex difference in interests and 
attitudes. 

2. I'he M-F Test is suOlciently reliable for the purpose of group 
invcstigaliou. 

3. The M-F I'cst scores do not correlate significantly with age 
among college students. 

4. The M-F "il'est scores do not correlate significantly with in- 
tclligcncc. 

5. The purpose of the M-F Test is well concealed from the sub- 
ject. 

6. There may be a slight correlation between the M-F Test and 
level of academic achievement, 



4. MASCULINITY AND FEMININITY RATINGS 

The data referred to in Section 2 indicate that people in ^‘'‘nci-al 
liavc a well-crystallized idea that certain physical sIros arc associated 
with masculine and feminine personality. Tins siiRRCsted that rat- 
mgs might yield a reliable index of the impression which one indi' 
vidual makes upon .mother with respect to the latter traits, and per- 
mit the determination of the relation existing between Test 

scores and the Popular Concept of Masculinity. In a sense the next 
step can be regarded as an attempt to validate the test, since it involves 
the correlation of the test with a criterion of "sex." 


The Reijahility of Masculinity and Femininity Rating.s 

Ratings for three personality traits, namely, Masculinity-Feminin- 
ity, Crudcness-Refineinent, and Shyness-Boldness were made by stu- 
dents upon each other in 10 beginning Speech classes at the University 
of Minnesota and in four similar classes at Hamllnc University 
Numerical v.alucs were assigned to scale locations, and the score for 
each person was computed as the raw average of all ratings given him 
by both men and women judges. In view of the wide differences in 
standards among r.Tters found in the use of rating scales (31), it 
may not be permissible to average the ratings in this fasliion. It was 
found, however, that men and women use the same portions of the 
Masculinity-Femininity scale as well as the Crudeness-Refinement 
scale, there being no reliable differences between the average ratings 
yielded by women judges and those yielded by men judges for cither 
trait. Furthermore, it was found (Table 3) that the averages for 

TABLE z 

Average Pbhsomai.ity Ratings For Mun in Sue Sphecii Classes, ILvsia) Upon 
THE Pooled Judgments of I'iiuir Ci,ASs.viA'rK3 

Fafhlgg of Ratings of 

masculi'nity-femininity cmdcncss^rcfincmcnl 

Speech classes Mean Mean a 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 


6.00 .53 6.61 

6-2S .97 6,00 

6.50 .29 5,14 

6-09 .45 6.00 

6.36 .31 6,15 

6.55 .33 6,05 


.19 

.35 

.55 

.13 

.24 

.29 
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the vurious Speech chisses do not differ (frcfitly. It niriy be that some 
variations in standards among tlie individual judges are concealed 
in the process of averaging tlie raw scores. The personality rating, 
however, given to a particular person is determined not by a single 
judge hut hy a number of them, and wlicn the distributions of tliese 
pooled judgments are compared the differences in group standards 
are conspicuously absent, T. !ic procedure of averaging the raw scores, 
therefore, appears to be justified. 

Tlic raters also were asked to give an estimate of the degree of 
their acquaintance with the individual rated. Spaces numbered 1, 
2, and 3 were provided with each set of rating scales, and instructions 
for their use were giveti as follows : 

If you ai'c ac<iuaintccl with tlic indivitlinil wlioai yo\i arc 
rating only tlirouRh lieariiiB him speak in lliis class, put a check 
in space 1. If, in addition to hearing liim speak in this class, 
you occasionally enKage him in conversation before or after 
clas.s, or on tlie campus when you meet liim, place n check in 
space 2. If you associate with him aiul regard him as a close 
acrjuniniiince, place a check in space 3. 

With the exception of two cases, all ratings were made while the 
indiviiiual being rated was speaking before the class. His classmates 
were asked to rale him not only on tlie basis of that day's perform- 
ance, but on the basis of everylhing they knew about him. A random 
sampling of 50 "(Icgrce of acquaintance” ratings among the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Speech students yields the following distribu- 
tion t 


1. Known (o (lie rater only throiiKli speeches in class.... 39 

2. Known also iIuoubIi occasional coiivcraations 7 

3. A close nc(|ii.aiiUnucc ‘i 

A random sampling of 50 “degree of acquaintance” ratings among 
the Hainline University Speech students yields the following dis- 
tribution ; 

1. Known to the r.itcr only through specclies in class.... 19 


2. Known also through occicsional conversadons 20 

3. A close Ficquiiiiitance II 


Tlie University of Minnesota classes had been in session from 
seven to 10 weeks, with an average speaking opportunity of approxi- 
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rnately four. Tlic Hfunliue University students lind heeii nssoclfitcd 
in class from eight to 16 weeks (tliiec-fourtlis of tlicm for 16 weeks) 
with an average speaking opportunity of approximately eight. 

The differentiating power of the thi'cc rating scale.s, hased upon a 
preliminary study oi 100 men and 100 wovwcn at the University of 
Minnesota, may be summarized as follows: 

1. The Masculinity-FemiiiinUy Scale differentiates between men 
and women in the expected direction, i.c., the men arc rated as being 
more masculine than tlie women. The difference between tlic aver- 
ages for men and women is equal to 7.63 times the standard crrui of 
the difference. 

2. The Crndeiuss-Refinemeni Scale differentiates between men 
and women in the expected direction, i.c., men are rated as being 
more crude than women. The difference between the means for 
men is equal to 4.08 times the standard error of the difference. 

3. The BolduessShyuess Scale does not differentiate reliably be- 
tween men and women. The difference between the means is 2.27 
titnes the standard error of the difference; tlic women are rated as 
being more shy than men. This scale will be given no further con- 
sideration ill this discussion since it fails to differentiate relialily be- 
tween the two sexes. 

The rcllahllity of the scales derived by correlating the average 
ratings by one half of the judges with the average ratings by the other 
half of the judges are: -f-.73clc,03 for Masculinity -Femininity, and 
-|~.63±.04 for Crudeness-Refineincnt. When corrected for twice 
the length of the test (twice the number of judges) they are 
-b.84±,02 and +.7 7 it. 03, respectively. 

M~F Test Scores and Personality Ratings 

The correlations derived between the two personality traits and 
the M-F Test scores for 110 men in tlie Main Experimental Group 
for whom the ratings were available are; -l-32±.06 and +.40 it .05 
for Masculinity-Femininity and Crudcncss-RcftnciTiciU, respectively. 
Although the Main Experimental Group includes onlj^ men, per- 
sonality ratings and test scores arc available for a number of women. 
These ratings were secured in the same classes as rvei e those of the 
men. Personality ratings for 84 women students at tlic Universitj^ 
of Minnesota yield the following correlations with tlic M~F Test: 
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-|-.40^.0G for Milsciilinity-Fwriiniiiity and -|-.30i!i.07 for Crude- 
ncss-ReJinement. 

These correlations indicate a moderate relationship between the 
pel son al inakc-up of an Individvial as observed by his associates and 
Jiis position in the distribution of M-F Test scores. It may be that 
tlic iatin^;s arc somewhat b«ascd upon tlic interests and attitudes of 
the subjects as revealed to tin; raters in the speeches which the subjects 
made in the classroom. Bnt in view of the fact that the popular 
concept of masculinity and femininity is to a considerable extent 
crystallized around certain physical signs, it seems very reasonable 
to believe that these ratings arc determined largely by the physical 
appearance of the subjects. It is conceivable that the ratings were 
based partly on voice pitch, find that pitch will be found to have n 
significant relation to tlic personality ratings and to the At-F Test, 
since tlic latter two correlate significantly with each other. 

Summary 

Moderate positive cor relations exist he tween ratings for Mascu- 
linity, and also ratings for Crudeness, and the M-F Test, A moder- 
ate relation is therefore demonstrated between the Popular concep- 
tions of Mascidliilty and the Ai-F Test. 



5. PHYSICAL SEX TRAITS AHD THEIR MEASURE- 
MENT 

In this investigation of psychosoroatE TOvrchtion ummil? 'W' 
tj-flits tJirec human male cluracterlstics were taken ns physical in- 
dices of masculinitv- abnmlance of hair over body, hip and shoulder 
dimensions, and pitch of the voice. Tlie purpose of the fnllowmK 
discussion is to show that these cliaractciistics are sex traits m the 
sense that they are sex dimorphic. Evidence as to tlicii sex condi- 
tioning (dependence upon the primary sex glands) will also he pre- 
sented. This discussion will he followed by a description of the 
pliysical measures upon which tlic psychosomatic correlations rc]iorted 
in the succeeding chapter are based. 

The Sex Dimoupiiism of the Human Hodv 

No one would seriously douht that men and women differ markedly 
with respect to the abundance and distvibvvtion of coaisc. luur on the 
face and body, and also with respect to the pitch level of the spcalcing 
voice. These traits are mentioned so frciiuently as male secondary 
sex character kies in the biological literature on luimati sex that 
there seems to be no need for elaborate discussion here. 

The writer asked a trained nurse, a biometridan, and two prac- 
tising physicians to rank tlic different parts of tire body according to 
the extent to whicli abundance of hair differentiates the sexes. Theie 
appears (Tabic 4-) to be a fair amount of agreement among these 
observers, suggesting the existence of general hair diiuorphism, and 

TABLE + 

Sex Difperwch in Hair AnunDANCE 

Rankings of various parts of the luiman body based upon tlio amount of 
sex dificrentiation in lialr abundance. 



1 

Judges' 

II 

lankinga* 

III 

IV 

F.1CC 

1 

3 

1.5 

2 

Abiloimen 

2 

2 

3 

2 

liieaat 

3 

t 

l.S 

2 

Back 

4 

4 

4 

f> 

Arina 

5 

5.S 

5.5 

4 

Legs 

6 

5.S 

S.5 

S 

Head 

7 

7 

7 

7 

’^Judges; I Trained Nurse, 

11 

Hlomctrician, 

III Pliysician, 

IV Plij’siclnii. 
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at the same time iiulicating that tlic various hair locations differ 
somevvluit in tlie amount of dimorphism wlilch they exhibit. 

It i.s universally believed that the male and female voice, in adult 
life, differ in pitch by approximately one octave. Pear (32, p. 163) 
fotind in a study of "radio personality" that tiie sex of the adult 
radio speaker can he judged with great accuracy on the basis of the 
voice alone. 

Relative wideness of the shoulders in the male and relative wide- 
ness of the hips in tlie female are rot frequently mentioned in the 
literature on sex. Nevertheless, they are sex dimorphic traits. Ulvin 
(43) presented measures in an anthropometric study of 100 men and 
100 women showing that both the biacroraial and the bihumoral 
shoulder widths are significantly greater in the male than in the fe- 
male, in absolute terms and also in relation to height. The inter- 
troclianterlc hip width of the women was found to he slgnificantlv 
greater than the same measurement for men when height was held 
constant. 

It seems entirely safe to conclude that the three, physical measures 
under consideration here arc "sex" traits in the sense that they arc 
sex cHraorphic. 

Gonadal Conditioning of Si:x Dimorphic Physical Traits 

There is considerable justification also for regarding hair abund- 
ance, liip and sliouklcr width, and pitch of the voice as sex traits in 
the sense that they depend for their normal development upon the 
primary sex glands. Pratt summarizes clinical observations on the 
effects of castration as follows : 

In a prcpiibcrally castrated man there is failure in the de- 
velopment of penis, prostate, seminal vesicles, and vas clefeiens. 
Distribution of the hair of the body varies from that of the 
normal man, in lack of development of the beard, scanty hnlr in 
axilla, nnd limitation of the upward growth of hair on the 
pubis, The laiynx retAins its infantile form anti Llic pitch of 
the voice remains liigli {I, |). 886), 

According to PraLl, prep liberal cast ration is accompanied not only 
by structural variation but also by an absence of normal sexual ac- 
tivity. Coliabitalive ability is sometimes reported, but Pratt attrib- 
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utcs this to the irHlivitlunrs desive to "cTciite an imjn'cssioa of normal 
potcntia as a protective meclianism.” 

Xhe available evidence indicates that postpnbcval caatiatinn of the 
male is sometirnes not so marked in its effects as is prej^vihcral castra- 
tion. Thotek (41) reports the effects of castration of a iuai\ at the 
age of 30 involving complete removal of the penis, scrottim, testis, 
and spermatic cords. After five and one-half years the heard uud 
moustacltc had disappeared, the voice liad become blglicr in pitch, 
there was an ftccnmnlation of fat abont the breast and hips, and the 
subject reported a total loss of sexual thoughts and desire.s. 

McCuUagh has reported somewhat siinvlat effects from the castra- 
tion of a man at the age of 36. Sexual urge was reported to have 
disappeared one year after castration. Tlierc was an acciumilatiou 
of fat at the belly, breasts, and hips, tbc beard was unchanged but 
the distribution of pubic hair was feminine. 

Hcldt reports quite different results from a case of self-castration 
at the age of 45. The subject is reported to have become more active 
sexually after the operation than he had been prior to it, Ilcldt has 
no history on the case beyond three years after the operation. 

Rowe and Lawrence (34, p, 591) report a case of castiiition of a 
man at the age of 25. Eight years later he was depressed emotionally, 
had given up a successful career and retired to a small town, He 
married, found himself capable of coitus, and resumed active pursuit 
of his career. 

A beneficial amount of reduction of the (ibido rcsultirrg from the 
castration of sex offenders and outlaws has been reported by liarr 
(2, p. 231) and by Quervain (H, p. 252), 

There seems to be considerable evidence in the clinical picture of 
male castrates that sex dimorphic traits, particularly in the develop- 
mental stages, depend upon the gonads. Speaking with particular 
reference to the physical traits involved in the present study, it will 
be noted that pitch and hair distribution are among those conditions 
observed to be affected, especially in cases of ptcpuhcral castration. 

The case for the sex conditioning of voice pitch is ((uilc impre.ssive, 
based as it is upon a luituber of considerations. First, the high- 
pitched voice is frequently mentioned in descriptions of prep liberally 
castrated adult males. Second, tlic general dimensions of both the 
male and female child are increasing rapidly at tlie time of the tj'pical 
change in the male voice; one would expect a similar change of voice 
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In the two sexes If the phenomenon were -explaiiifiblc simply in terms 
of increase in hotly size, Third, growth velocity ratios such us those 
presented by Scaminon (20) show a more striking change in rate 
of growth for the testis than for general hndy size when weight is 
used as the criterion of the latter. So far as the present writer 
knows, cliange velocity ratios for the male child voice have not been 
determined, but in view of tlie suddenness with which the change 
□ecu IS in many cases it is quite reasonable to suppose that its graphical 
presentation would be similar to that of tlie testis. Fourth, the pitch 
level of the voice dors not correlate reliably with height in the adult 
male, These considerations indicate that the typical downward shift 
in the pitch of the voice at puberty is not simply the result of laryn- 
geal participation In the general increase of bodjf size, hut that it is 
peculiar to the male child, and dependent to some degree upon some 
function of the testis. 

The case for tlic gonadal conditioning of hair abundance is not so 
clear cut. In the opinion of some biologists, at least, it has a very 
doubtful status as a secondary sex characteristic. The relation of 
hair distribution to the testis hormone is not understood. Disturb- 
ances liave been noted to accompany pathology of the adrenal glands. 
Danfortli (1, p. 44) believes that tht^ gonads "play some, but in the 
adult not n very important, role in stimulating hair growth." Dan- 
forth further believes that hair growth may reflect the influence of 
differential thresliolds of sensitivity of various parts of the body to 
hair growth stimulating cndocrincs. He observes tlmt tliere Is no 
high degree ol relationship in the amount of hair appearing on vari- 
ous parts of the body, and calls attention to investigations of tlie 
effects of varying amounts of gonad hormone upon the plumage 
pattern of the brown leghorn. It has been observed that sub-normal 
amounts of ovarian lioimone produce a mosaic pattern of male and 
female plumage (1, p, 596). 

There is little or nothing in the clinical reports of the effects of 
castration about the relative size of hips and shoulders. The ab- 
sence of comment is due pcrliaps to the fact that without measure- 
ment, variations from normal would net be apparent. It may be 
said, however, tliat the general dimensions of the male child begin 
to exceed those of the female cliild at or near the onset of puberty 
(20), and that the relatively larger shoulder width of the male begins 
to emerge concumitiuUly with sexual maturity. 
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Description of the Physical Measures 

On the grounds thnt the three physicnl traits under consideinticin 
in the foregoing discussion arc clearly sex dimorpluc, and arc j)rol)- 
.ibly dependent upon the gonads for tlicir nonnfll development, they 
were accepted in this investigation as "sex’* traits, and measurenicnis 
of the same were taken in tlie following manner : 

The Exper'niiental Group. Hip and shoulder measures and ratings 
of hair abundance were taken «n 20+ niale sLudents at tlic University 
of Minnesota (96 students) nnd Hamlinc University (108 students). 
Voice records were secured for the University of I^'Iinnc.sotii group, 
these 96 subjects being taken at random from among the sttuleius 
in the Fundamentals of Speech classes. I be Hamlinc Univeisity 
subjects were taken at randnni from among tile students in coinpul 
sory classes in Physical Education. Inasmuch as a comiiarison of 
average pliysical measurements, as well as A([T' Test scores, for the 
two groups did not reveal significant differences (Table 5), they 

TAHLE S 


Grouii Comparison of IlAMUMii AND Minnesota Universitv Stodkn rs : 
AVERACUs ANn DiFFniiENCCs, SiOMA or DirVERRUCEa 


Measures 

Minnesota 
(96 men) 

Av. ffAo. 

1 1 am line 
(108 men) 

Av. (Tav. 

Dig. 

M-F Teat 

70.25 

5.25 

67.50 

5.12 

.38 

Hair 

1S6.S0 

6.07 

14S.00 

5.50 

1.40 

Hiaerominl 

38.17 

.20 


.18 

.89 

Hihnmoral 

+0.‘I4 

.19 

40.11 

.17 

1.33 

Intercreatat 

28,13 

.21 

23.01 

.15 

,45 

Intcrtroclinnteric 

12.63 

.19 

32.42 

.17 

,77 

U. circumference 

104.3<5 

.51 

105.16 

.53 

1,08 

L. circumference 

94,0+ 

.50 

94.02 

.42 

,03 

Height 

175,47 

.63 

175.07 

,40 

,46 


were cornbined into a single experimental group. Tlicsc 204 men 
will be referred to as the ^4ain Experimental Group, 

The Physicnl Measures, Seven body measures were taken: bia- 
crominl shoulder width, bilmmoial slioulilcr width, circumference 
of the shoulders fit tlic bihunioral level, intercrcstal hip width, inter- 
trochanteric hip width, circumference of the hips at the iutevtro- 
chanteric level, height. All were standing measures. 
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The subject was placed witli his back to a doov, heels togethei-, 
shoulders erect but not strained. To give uniformity to posture the 
sliouhlers were first flattened against the door and then relaxed 
sufFicieiitly to permit the taking of the shoulder circumference meas- 
ure. Tliese mcas vires were taken by the writer and by Mr. Batson, 
at the same conference hut without knowledge of each other’s re- 
sults, for 74 of the University of Minnesota subjects. The cocfii- 
cients of vclialnUty reported (Table 6) arc the correlations between 
the measures taken by Mr. Batson and tliose taken by tlie writer. 


TAULE 6 

RiiLiAnii.iry Cocffici1!Nts roa Physical Measures 



Body incasui 

fciiicata (N 74) 


BincrominI 

-l-.85±.02 

Intcrcreatal 

-|-.91±.02 

D ill n moral 

-|-.89±,02 

Intertrochanteric 

-1-.9S±,01 

Upiicr circumference 
Height 

-[-,94±.02 

-i-.99±.01 

Lower circumference 

+.97±,01 

Hair scores (N 107) 

Head 

-|-,25±.06 

Arms 

-|-.70±.03 

Breast 

-l-,90±.0l 

Back 

-f-.71±.03 

Abdomen 

-|-,85±.02 

Lower limbs 

-i-,80±.02 

Face 


Hair 

-|-,87±.02*' 


Pitch (N 96) 

OViserver 1 vs. Observer 1 -l-.80;t.02 

Ohservci' 2 vs. Observer 2 -|-.78di.03 

Observer 1 vs. Observer 2 -|-.71±.04 

Record 1 vs. Record 2 -h.65±.OS 

^Simple nverage of linir scores for all parts of the body. Unless otherwise 
indicated the "haii" refers to this index in the succeeding tables, 

To get an index of degrees of hairiness possessed by the subjects, 
separate rating scale markings were made for six different hair loca- 
tions: head, breast, back, abdomen, arms, and lower limbs. A report 
on the frequency of shaving was taken for each subject, the time 
intervals distributed, and numerical values assigned. The attempt 
here was to get an index of hair abundance in terms of the length of 
the hair, the denseness of its growth, and the area over which it was 
.spread. Length was disregarded, of ccursc, in rating the head hair. 
It is well to note that the shaving scores may not have been deter- 
mined entirely by the ahundance of tlic facial hair. Conceivably the 
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frequency of shaving is influenced also by temperament, the color of 
the beard, and the rate of its growth. 

Such halt' ratings were made simultaneously and iiuiepcndently liy 
Mr. Bell and the writer. The coefficients of reliability reported 
(Table 6) arc, of course, the correlations between tlic ratings made 
by Mr. Bell and those made by the writer. They arc ratings on 107 
men at Hamline University. 

To determine the pitch of the voice, aluminum disk record ing.s 
were made on an electrically driven, constant speed Pamograpli. 
These recordings were made while tlic subject was reading ordinary 
speech material, as distinct from dramatic selections. The general 
pitch level of the recorded voice was then determined by a method 
of "spotting" suggc,stod to the writer hy Root (33), Using a freshly 
tuned piano and a nevidy conditioned and timed phonograph, the 
voices were reproduced and identified by car with particular loca- 
tions on the piano keyboard. The attempt was to isolate or judge 
the most frequently appearing pitch of the voice. The pitch valuc.s 
finally assigned were, of course, thos£ of the particular points on the 
keyboard with which the voices had been identified. 

The pitch levels were determined for the 96 University of Minne- 


TABLE 7 


Aoe DiSTRtnUTLON AND RACIAL. BACKGROUND OF TUP, MaIN EXI'ERIMIiNTAL 
Group; 204- Cou.eop Men 



Age 

f 

Age distrlhiition 

Age f 

Age 

f 



16 

1 

22 

13 

28 

0 



17 

4 

23 

4 

29 

fl 



18 

34 

24 

S 

JO 

0 



19 

58 

25 

3 

31 

1 



20 

42 

26 

0 

32 

0 



21 

37 

27 

1 

33 

1 


Racial background* 

American 


11 

Fiiitiish 

1 




llohemian 


1 

French 

18 

Senndinavinn 

6 

Dritisft 


2 

German 

71 




Danish 


7 

Irish 

32 

Swedish 


34 

Dutch 


5 

Jewish 

11 

Swiss 


2 

Eagliah 


71 

Norwegian 

3f. 

Welsh 


f, 




Polish 

1 

Yankee 


2 


*Tnbul|nioft in terms of the frequency with which 
mentioned, 


each nationality was 
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TABLE B 

CoRRKr.Anows oi' PiivsrcAL Mbasure vvmi Aoe 



Body iticasti 

res (N 204) 


BincrominI 

Rliiumornl 

Upper circmiifcrence 
lleiKlit 

4'.0S±,0S 
-|-.04±.OS 
+.08it,05 
— ,O8±.0S 

Intercrestal 

Intertrochanteric 

Lower circiiinference 

+ .19±.05 
+ ,O2±.05 
+ ,O6±.05 

Hair scores (N 204) 

Head 

Breast 

Abdomen 

Face 

— .19±.0S 
-|-.22±.0S 
-|-.34it,04 
-f-.39±.04 

Anns 

Back 

Lower limbs 

Hair average 

+ .19±,05 
-b.07±.05 
4-.02±.OS 
-h.27±.0+ 


Pitch 

(N 96) 


Pitch 1* 

— ,0S±.07 




*A3 spoiled by Observer 1 — Gilkinson. 


sota stiulcnts by Mr. Stromberg jukI nlsa by the writer. Two spot- 
tin of the smne records were made by both observers, with a time 
iritei'val of two rnontJi.s bctivccn tJie /irst and .second spottinjf for 
the writer, and an interval of about three weeks for Mr. Stromberg. 
A single spotting of an additional set of records for these voices was 
made by the writer. The reliability of these pitch scores is reported 
in Table 6. Although the coelTicicnts are not as high as for the otlier 
phy.sical measmes, they are fairly satisfactory for group investigaticn. 

'I'AHLE 5 

CoaRin.ATioNs or Physical Measures with Heicut 


Binciomial -(-.39±.04 

Biluiinoral -b.43±,04 

Upper circumference -1-.14±.0S 

Iiitcrcrestnl -i-.42±,04 

Intel trochanteric -|-,36±.04 

Lower circumference -j-.25±.04 

Ui.acroininl/lnlcrcrc8ial — .08±.05 

Bihiimoral/Interiroclianteric — .14±.05 

Uppcrcirciinifercncc/Lowcrclrciimfei'cncc — .10±.05 
Hair — ,03±,05 

Pitcli — .14±.07 


Tablc.s 7, 8, and 9 pi'c.scnt further infoi'mation about the ]\'Iain 
Experimental Group of 204 men from Hainlinc University and the 
University of Minnesota. About 90 per cent of the subjects were 
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between the ages of 18 to 22, incUisivcly. They weve very lavgely 
nf northern European stock (Table 7). The ncffligible cm relations 
between the nnthiopometiic measures and age (Table 8) show til at 
the group was mature in general bodily proportions. Coarse hair, 
paiticvilarly on the face anel abdomen, continues to develop appuient- 
ly after bodily maturity has been readied. The pitcli level of the 
speaking voice does not vary witli age in this group, AU of the 
anthropometric measures, with the exception of the up|)ci' circiiin- 
fercncc, correlate significant!)'- -with height. None of rlic other phj'si- 
cal measures correlates reliably with stature ('I'ahlc 9). 

Summary 

1. Hair abundance, Iiip and shcmldei' uddth, and the ]>itcb level 
of the speaking voice are sex dlinorphic traits. 

2, They are probably dependent to some extent upon the prim a i-)' 
sex glands for tlieir normal development, 

3, An tliro pome trie sex measures and liair ratings -were secured 
from 204 College men, and ior 96 members of this group the pitch 
level of the speaking voice was determined. 

4. All of the physical measures were found to be sufficiently re- 
liable for group investigation. 



6. CORRELATIONS OF PPIYSICAL MEASURES WITH 
MASCULINITY RATINGS AND M-F TEST SCORES 

PlIVSICAL l^llJASURIiS AND MASCULINITY RATINGS 

PrclimiiKiry investigation rise to tlie antecedent expectation 
of a sifinificant correlation between voice pitch and masculinity rat- 
Since pitch was frequently mentioned in the free association 
descriptions of masculine and feminine personalities (Table 1), it is 
reasonable to suppose that the ratings were based in part upon the 
pitch level of the speaking voice. 

This expectation is realized in the correlations derived for 110 
men In the l\'Iain Experimental Group (Table 10). There is a 

TABLE 10 


CoanKi.ATiDNS ne’nvEEN Physical Mrasukiis ani Pursonality Tkaits 


Cruilciicsa 


Crmlcncas vs, Hair average 

-)-il9±.06 


Crudene.'is vs. Pitch 

— ,l3±.fl7 


Ci'uilcness vs. *Hip-shoiildcr ratio 

— ,07±,D7 

Mnsciillnity 


Mnseuliniiy va, Hair average 

-|-,22±.06 


Masculinity vs. Pitch 

— ,40±,06 


MasculiiiUy vs, *I-Iip-shoiil(Icr ratio 

—.01 ±.07 


•Average of three ratios: 

1. IJiacroininl/Ihterciestal. 

2. Ililuiinornl/Interti'Qchnntcric. 

3. Upper circumfcrciicc/Lowcr chcumfercnce. 

sigiiificant relationship between Masculinity Ratings and Voice Pitch. 
It will be noted that the coefficient sign is minus, whioh is to be 
expected in view of the fact that high voice pitch is popularly re- 
garded as an indication of femininity in the male (Table 1). None 
of the other correlations is significant, and there is very little reason 
for expecting them to be since hair abundance and shoulder width 
did not appear to be associated with masculinity in the personality 
descriptions. 

Physical MiiAsurhs and jV/-F Trst Scours 

The fact that one of the physical sex traits, pitch (possibly a psyclio- 
.sornatic trait), correlates significantly with masculinity ratings, and 
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the fact that the ratings in turn correlate significantly witli the M-F 
Test, leads to the expectation of a significant correlation between 
■voice pitch and the M-F Test. It seems entirely reasonable to sup- 
pose, furthermore, that all of the physical traits arc velateil to the 
ps 3 fchological measure of masculinity, since both Iriiuls of measures 
clearly show sex differences. 

Nevertheless, the M-F Test scores and the liody measures and 
ratings show a high degree of Indepcnclencc (Tabic 11). There is 


TABLE 11 

CORRKL AXIOMS nETWEEN" PHYSICAL MEASURES AND Af-F T1!ST SCORES 



Hip and slioulder me-aaiircs 

(20+ men) 

IleigUt 
coins 1.1 lit 

M-F Test 

vs. Biacromial 

4-.ll±.05 

+.07±,()S 

>» 

" Bihumoral 

'H.13+.05 

H-.09±,05 

>1 

" Upper circumference 

+.1S±.0S 

-|-.13±.0S 

/I 

” Intcrcrcstal 

— .OS±.OS 

-}-.ll±.0S 

It 

” Intertrochanteric 

+.11+.0S 

+.07±.OS 

II 

” Lower circumference 

+.13±.05 

-h.io±.os 

Hip shoulder ratitia (201- men) 


nf-F Teat vs. Biacroiniol/Inteicrcstnl -|-.14±i05 

'* ” Bihumoral/Intcttvochaniciic +. 02 i .05 

" " CTppcr circumfcrcncc/Lower clrcuniferencc -i-.06±.0S 


ARC 

Hair coiiataiit 


Af-F Test 

Va. 

Breast 

+.13±.0S 

1) 

>1 

Abdomen 

+.12±.07 

II 

1} 

Pace 

'|-.01±.0S 

11 

ii 

Back 

+.11^.05 

1) 

II 

Legs 

.oo±.os 

II 

II 

Arms 

+.11±.0S 

1) 

»» 

Head 

-i-.Ui.os 

11 


Average 

-l-.io+.os 


Pitch 


JV/-F Teat vs. lat .spotting by GUkinsoii 
*' 2nd spotting by Gilkinson 
" ” 1st spotting by Stromberg 

" 2nd spotting by Stromberg 
" Average of the four apottinga 


-f'.l5±.0S 

-|-.17±.07 

-l-.os±.os 

-l-.ll±.0S 
.00±.05 
H-.12±.05 
+.13+.0S 
-h. 13d; .05 


— .28±.()6 
—.23 ±.06 
— .34±.06 
— .34±.06 
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some consistency in the coefTicient signs; the cnn-elations between 
[lie three slioulder iTie:isiii'cs iiiul tlie test, and between hair ratings 
for all parts of the body, except the legs taken separiiicly, and the 
test arc positive, hut low. None is statistically reliable, So also the 
signs for tlic, coc/liciciits of cor relation between the hip-shoulder ratios 
and the test arc positive, but low. 

No such consistency of coefficient signs is present for the hip meas- 
ures; only one of them is negative, whereas all should lie according 
to the assunnption that relative narrowness and smallness of the hips 
is the characteristic masculine condition. There is very little evidence 
of rclatinnsliij) between the Jiip ami slioulder measures or tlie hair 
ratings and the M-F Test. 

A moderate relation between pitch and the M-F Test is shown 
In these data. With one exception the correlations are statistically 
significant and they are in the expected direction, pitch being handled 
as femininity index in tbc statistical manipulations involved. In view 
of the ratlier low reliahiliiy of the voice records ('rable 6), it seems 
jirohahle that the relation is somcwliat higher tlian the derived corre- 
lations indicate. 

The M-F Test was found to correlate with a combined physical 
index -k.38it.06. This latter index was computed as the average 
sigma value of: (1) The average of four pitch spottings, two by the 
avritcr and two by Stromberg, the plus and minus sigma values being 
reversed, producing a masculinity index; (2) the average hair abund- 
ance ratings for all parts of the body; (3) tlie average of three hip- 
shoulder ratios (sec Table 10), Evidently the combination of the 
physical mcasLires adds little or nothing to the correlation with the 
Tlf-FTest, since pitcli alone correlates with the ilf-F Test — .34±.06- 


Su.MMAKV 

1. There apiiears to be no significant relation between ratings 
for crudeness inul secondary sex char.'ictcristics. 

2. Pitc.Ii of tlie speaking voice correlates significantly with ratings 
for masculinity. 

3. AnlliiopoiucLric sex measures and hair ratings do not correlate 
.signi/icaiitly with the M-F Test .scores. 

4. I'here is a iiiodeiuiie relationship between voice pitch and the 
M-F Test. 



7. INTERCORRELATIONS OF PHYSICAL SEX TRAITS 

There is a thread of evidence running through tlic entire course 
of this investigation showing that voice pitch has some positive value 
as a sign of femininity in the male, High voice pitch is frequently 
mentioned in the physical descriptions of effeminate men (Table 1) ; 
pitch correlates negatively with ratings for masculinity in men 
(Table 10) ; and pitcli correlates negatively with llic M-F Test 
scores among men (Table 11). 

On the other hand, there is little or no evidence that the other two 
secondary sex characteristics, hair abundance and slioulder width, 
are related either to the popular conception of masculinity or to 
masculinity of interests and attitudes as it is measured by tlie Stan- 
ford Attitude-Interest Analysis Test. 

The results of the investigation up to this point do not seem to be 
internally consistent. All three of the somatic traits arc sex dimor- 
phic. Why then does one of them, pitch, correlate significantly with 
the M'F Test whereas the other two do not? On tlie assumption tiiat 
"sex" is some-onc-under lying- thing which "expresses" itself on the 
physical side in various secondary sex cliajactcrlstlcs wliicli can he 
regarded as having equivalent value as signs of sex, the results seem 
to be inconsistent, That assumption leads to the belief that if one 
of the somatic sex traits correlates significantly with the 71TF Test, 
all of them should correlate significantly with the Test- The same 
assumption, however, also implies clearly that the physical traits 
should correlate highly vvith each other, being equally valuable indi- 
cators of "sex." That the basic assumption itself is not tenable is 
shown by the startlingly low intercorrelations among the tlirce sec- 
ondary sex traits (Table 12). 

Intercorrelations 

These coefficients of correlation present an impressive picture of 
independence among the physical secondary sex characteristics. Grant- 
ing that no serious error has been made, particularly in the selection 
of physical dimensions, it is impossible to believe that these traits arc 
reflecting the influence of the same biological factor. 

Even the iiitratrait relations are not impressively high, and one 
cannot escape the suspicion that the moderately high correlations 
between the Jiip-sboulder ratios are a function in part of the close 

m 
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TABLE 12 

iNTliRCORUKLATIONa fH'‘ PlIYSICAI, TrAITS* 


Hincrominl/lnicrcreHtal v», BiluiiiiDrnl/ lutertrncluirteric 
Biacniminl/TiUcrri’CHtal vh, Upper Circurrifci’encc/Lower 
circiiin fere nee 

Dihninoral/IiUertrodiniUcrle \s. Upper circiiinferencc/Lower 
cireiiniferciiee 

-h.S6±.03 

-l-.54±,03 

-l-,<i3±,03 


Flair 


Fnce Breast 

Abdomen Hack Anns 

Legs 

Face 



Breast -l-.37±.0't 



Abdomen +.42±.0S -l-.73±.03 



Back -|-.13±.05 -1-,SO±,04 

T.3fi±.05 


Arms -h.41±.0+ d-,S4±,03 

4-.S4±.03-b.43±.04 


Legs +.31±.D4 +.38±.04 -l-.40i!:.05 + .3S±.O4 +.S1±.04 


Head -t-.09±.OS -1-.07±.0S 

— .04it.()S + ,13±.0S +.06±.05 -F.19±.05 


Hair** 

Pitch 

Biacromial/Intercrcslal 

— .07±.(}5 

— .22±.07 

Biliumeral/Intertrocbanteric 

— .04±.05 

— .11±.07 

Upper circuinfcrcncc/Lower cii 

rcumfereiicc — .08 ±.05 

— ,01±.07 

Diacroiiiial 

-t-.07±.05 

— ,14±.07 

Biliiimcral 

-|-,12±.0S 

— .I0±.O7 

Upper circninfercncc 

-j-,17±.Q5 

— .OS±.07 

Inlerercatal 

-|-.24±.04 

-l-.04±.07 

Inlertrochanteric 

-i-.14±.05 

—.05 ±.07 

Lower circuniferEiicc 

+ ,22±,05 

-l-,02±.07 

Pitch V8. Hnir — 

-.02±.07 



*Hu)(liii(r n|4c niul cnnataiu would piodnce only slight changes in 

these corrclniioiia. (See Tables 8 and 9.) 

‘’‘Averngc of hair scores for all parts of the body except the head. 


jiriEitoinical proximity of the [neasuves involved. It is needless per- 
haps to conirnciit on the obvious fact that human beings as a class 
have a typical body form, and that the relation between these ratios 
may have causative reference to symmetry as well as to sex. A 
rather high degree of independence between hair abundance on the 
various parts of tlie body is also demonstrated, In considering this 
matter, it -would he well to exclude the correlations reported for hair 
on the head in view of the very low reliability which the head hair 
ratings seem to possess (Table 6), 

As regitrds the iiUeiLiail relationships there arc only two cor- 
relations wliich I'cach statistical significance and they arc low. It 
will be observed furtbermoie that the signs of the coefficients between 
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hair abundance and the hip-shouldcr measures arc not consistent 
with theoretical expectations. Pitch, on the otlici liand, <loes exhibit 
signs in the expected direction, with llic exception of the nc^'ative 
correlation between intertrochanteric hip xvidth and pitcli, I his 
may be an exception to theoretical expectations, depending upon the 
validity of the assumption that masculinity in the male is expressed 
not only in broadness of the shoulders but also in relative ruu'row- 
ness of the liips. Consideration of the correlations reported in 1 nhlc 
13, however, throws considerable doubt upon tliis assumiition. 


TABLE 13 

iXTBiicoRTiELATiosfs OF HiP ANH Snoorum Mv.asums mju Warns 


■ Single 

measures 


Hci^hl 

consinnt 

Biacroniiiil vs, Intercrcstal 

BihumornI vs. IntcrtrocliaiUeric 

Upper tircuinfeTence vs. Lower circumference 

+ .43±,0V 
-i-.44±.0+ 
-1'.6+±,03 

+ .32±.04 
+ .35±.04 
+ .63±.03 

Katios 

iDtertrochtuiteric 

Bincrominl 


-l-,3S±.04 

Intercrestol 

Intertroclianteric 

VSr 

Intercrestal 

Biluimoral 


— .42±.01 

Intercrestal 

Intertrochanteric 

V8r 

Intertroclinnteric 

Upper circumference 


— .Udc.OS 

Intercreatal 

^ Vfl, — ‘ 

Lower circumference 




It will be noted that among the single measures, hip and shoulder 
dimensions correlate positively, Tliis fact does not seem to be con- 
sistent with the theory that in the male the two kinds of measures 
are subject to some unitary influence which stimulates the growth 
of the shoulders and at the same time restrains the growth of the 
hips. If such an influence were present, it seems likely that the 
correlations would be negative rather than positive. 

One of the physical Indices of femininity used by Ulvin (43) was 
the intertrochanteric/intcrcrestal ratio, demonstrated by her to he 
a striking sex dimorphic trait, It will be noted (Table 13) that 
there are two significant correlations between this “femininity" index 
and the hip-shoulder ratios, whicli arc presumably “masculinity" 
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indices. One of them is positive, and the other is ne(fative, which 
is a ciiriniis rcsvilt considered in llie lijtht of rheoreticnl expectations.^ 

If ft wide hip (hire and a laff'e hip-shoulder ratio are to be regarded 
as signs of femininity and inasculinity, respectively, in the male, and if 
both traits are subject in their growtli to some unitary sex factor, 
they slioiild correlate ncEaiivcly in all instances. The fact that one 
of the cfjrrelations is positive, and tliat the hip and slioulder dimen- 
.sions taken singly corrchilc positively, throws grave doubt upon the 
assiiinpiion that hip tvidth and shoulder width are both sex condi- 
tioned (dependent \»pon the goitads) in the male. 

CuNicAi. EvinnNcn 

'I'll ere is another limi of evn’dence which points rather strongly 
to tlic independence of Iniinan secondary sex characteristics. R'ledi- 
tal science has long recognized a iiatliological condition involving a 
degree of mnscnlini/.ation of the woman, technically icfcrrcd to as 
"virilism-’' 'I'Ik? term is <le fined as follows hy Scott ( 35) : "A 
condition occurring in {eniides, chiiiaclcri/.ed hy liaiviness of the face, 
body and c.vtreinitieH and by the development of male rather than 
female cliaracteiistics.” The underljing pathology is presinnahly a 
tumorous condition of the kidney — suprarenal hypernephroma (5, 
p, 271). Immediate interest centers around the independent varia- 
tion of sex trait.s sliown in the clinical description of these cases. 

1- Holmes (22) gives an excellently detailed description of a 
case of virilism. This individual, a young woman, was distinctly 
feminine in physical aiipearance until 17 yea is of age. MascuHniza- 
tion set in at this time and at the age of 24 u quite general sex 
reversal of trait.s had ocemred, Menstruation ceased abruptly in 
the seventeen til year. During the nineteenth year hair appeared on 
the face, and two years later on the body. Uv the twenty-fourtli year 
the pubic hair had extended upward and joined the breast hair. 
The musculature and body configuration were in ale- like, and the 
clitoris was large, the mcrus was small. No pelvic abnormality was 
found, and tlic voice had not changed. The reader will observe the 
very notable aliseiice of concomitant variation between the voice and 
other sex trait.s, especially hair, Surgical removal of llic tumor was 
followed hy a fairly laiiid arul seemingly complete restoration of 
female traits. 

"riiis icsTili iniiy hi' ilii fiiiiciidii t)f foircliiiing rjnics having coininiin 
measure!. 
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2. Glynn (17) reports nine aises of young tvomen with supra- 
renal tumors accompanied by iriale-like hair growth, usually accom- 
panied by atrophy of the uterus and breasts, and sowetinws 
accompanied by a lowering of the voice. 

3. Hairls-Llston (21) desctlhcs four bearded women who had 
been confined to an institution for the insane. Three of them were 
very advanced in age ar\d perhaps should therefore be regarded as 
cases of virilescencc. ["Tlie assumption of male characteristics hy 
an aged woman; the growth of a beard, the development: of a manly 
voice on the part of a woman after the menopause” (Scott, 35).] 
Nevertheless, one of these three is described as being "womanly 
except for her beard and very hairy legs,” and as having a very 
"strong passion for the male sex.” The fourth woman, who was 
36 years of age at the time of observation, had a fairly abundant 
haivgrowtii on the face, although the menstruation wa$ nofnial, or 
at least regular, 

4. Ellis (13, p, 252) refers to the case of the bearded woman, 
Annie Jones, the "Esau Lady” of Virginia. Evidently she was care- 
fully examined by German physicians and reported as being entirely 
feminine except for the beard, whiskers, moustachci and short malc- 
Itke hair on the arms and hands. At the age of 26 this masculine 
hair growth was accompanied by a feminine face, feminine voice, 
elegant figure^ feminine hands and feet., fcmiiunc external and iiv 
ternal genitalia. 

5. Claiborne (8) describes two women who showed some ten- 
dency to sex reversal. The first is described as being ”... a beau- 
tiful young worn fin whose mind was tlio roughly masculine, with 
slight mammary development, on whose back, on each side just below 
the shoulder blades, grew a tuft of long dark liair; her voice was 
feminine and she had one child.” The second is described as fol- 
lows: * ... a woman who is very small and has a male pelvis, is 
flat chested, feminine in intellect and voice, but masculine in facial 
expression, who is compelled to shave to keep her face clean,” These 
cases do not involve such decided sex reversal ns do some of the 
others described, but they do contain evidence of tlie indcpendctit 
variability of the so-called secondary sex characteristics. 

These clinical cases give supplementary proof for the conclusion, 
already well established by the low order corrchitions reported in 
the present study, that human secondary sex characteristics vary with 
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a liiiili ilctiKT of iiulcprndciicc, No doubt, in some instances the 
voice juid liuir do vary concomitantly in response to pathological 
cimditions. 'I’liis latter fact, howcvci', in no way militates against 
the conclusion that ilic traits arc relatively independent; the crucial 
point is tliat some undcilying pathological condition can cause varia- 
tion in one without affecting another. 

In tin; oi>ini()n of the writer this independent variability of tlie 
physical sc\ trails removes the seeming inconsistency in the results 
of this invcNtigaiioii. I’itch of the voice varies independently with 
respect to hair ahundance and shoulder width ; thcicforc, It is en- 
tirely ieas(uial)le to lind that it correlates significantly with a fourth 
measure {M-l' U'est) even tlnnigh the other two physical traits 
exhibit no such relations. 

SuM!\rARY 

'rhe iniei correlations of physical traits and case studies of virilism 
show that luiinan sccoiithiiy sex cliaracteristics vary independently, 
(juitc c(Hnpk't(‘ly St), with respect to each other. 



8. discussion and interpretation of results 

Methodological Errors 

Before entering into a general discussion of die results, some 
consideration should be given to the possibility of serious metliodologi- 
cal etrors in the study, particularly in the selection of trait dimen- 
sions, 

Trotter (42) found no differciicc between men and women, be- 
fore or after puberty, in the number of hairs on the face, In tlic 
present study, a high hair rating was given 'when the hair was 
widespread, dense, and long. It is possible, therefore, that these 
ratings fail to' isolate pcifectly those clmracteristics of hair growth 
which are truly of a sexual clmractcr. Nevertheless, scantiness of 
hail has, in some cases at least, been observed to accompany tlie ciis- 
trate cQvrditiau of the human male, and abundance of liaiv is strik- 
ingly exhibited in the condition of virilismvrs among women. 

The pitch scores used in the present study are fairly satisfactory, 
although they do not exhibit as high vcliahilitv as do tlie otlier physi- 
cal measures. They are not niacliinc measures; tlicy are human 
auditory and Judgmental reactions presumably to tlie "licight” of the 
voice. The method docs not exclude entirely the iRissible influence 
of voice quality. It may be that the iiulividu.il who forces the heavy 
"chest” tones into the upper pitch range of his t'oice receives a some- 
what lower pitch score than he would if his vocal habits were nunc 
nearly normal; most voices become "lighter’' in quality as they 
move upward In the melody of speech and song (23) . In the opinion 
of the present writer, it does not seem reasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that quality can obscui'e pitch to such an extent that the scores 
user] in this study do not differentiate crudely at least between indi- 
viduals on the basis of the latter voice characteristic. 

The hip-shoulder measures vised in this study are the aauie ana- 
tomically as those used by Ulvin (43). That investigator found that 
two of the measures — biacromial and bihumoral shoulder width^ — are 
sex dimorphic whctlier lieiglit is held constant or not. These two 
shoulder measures are larger in men than in women, both absolutely 
and relatively to height. The present writer has shown clscwliere 
(Table 13) that the hip measures correlate positively with the 
shoulder measures, a fact which may reasonably raise some doubt as 
to whether both kinds of measures are sex conditioned. However, 
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tlnise positive correlations do not force tltc conclusion that neither 
kind of measure is sex cnnclitioiied in the male. 

In the opinion of the writer there is present no error in the selec- 
tion of measures of ji character serious cncnip:li to ohscurc entiiely 
relationships ainon^' these various “sex" traits where such exist. 

Rki-A'i ion or I’ncii to ()thi:r Vauiants 

Vitcli is the only ]shysical mcasvwc In the present study which 
correlates consistently with other mcusuies. It correlates sitfiuficantly 
with the M-F Test scores and with common judgments of mas- 
culinily. Although it docs not con elate significantly with the other 
physical measures, its coeflicient signs are usnally negative. 

The emergence of a I'oliahlc correlation between pitch and com- 
mon judgments of masculinity is not .surprising, It simply confirms 
what is generally vccogni/.cil and what is evinced in the dcsciiptions 
of masculine and feminine individuals (Tabic 1), namely, that tliere 
is in popular thinking an association of voice pitcli witli personality. 
The rcll[dilc carrel a lion he tween pitch and tlie M-F Test scores is 
more diflicult of interpretation, Possibly it may he accepted as evi- 
ilencc of the inmite biological sex conditioning of the field of human 
interests and altitudes under consideration here, On the other hand, 
it should he huvue in mlAcl that at the pveseut time we Ituuw little 
or nothing about the I’clations of voice to jiersonality generally. 
'Phe huiiiim t’oicc is in pai't a functional phenomenon, and it is with- 
in the realm of possihilily that what appears here to be a relation 
he tween sex conditioned laryngeal si/-c and the Al-F Test scores may 
be in part tlie function (jf a tliird p.sycholngical factor, On the 
other hand, it can perhaps he said with considerable confidence that, 
in iui examination of existing evidence regarding the sex conditioning 
of peiipheral male traits, iiitch receives the clearest .support of all. 
One would be reasonably disposed by this fact to regard tlie cor- 
relation between ]iitch and iisychological masculinity as evidence of 
the sex conditioning of the latter. However, the halting manner 
with which ps 5 'cliosoin!Uic coi relations have emeiged during the his- 
tory of psychology and the diniculiy which investigators have had in 
trying to venify claims as Ui the existence of such veUitkurs dictates 
that final interprelation iiuisl awaii: ( I) 'i’he I'crificalion of the cor- 
relation through measines on other gioujis of subjects — possibly 
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through the use of {v ntEcUute niciisure of pitch ; (2) the exliausting 
of fill other possible interpretations, 

The Independence oe Physical Sex Teait.s 

Voice pitch, hair abundance, and shoulder u’idlli — all of which 
are secondary sex characteristics — seem to v:uy quiie independently 
M'ith respect to each other. 

Independence of variation among human physical traits is not 
new. Knowledge of it goes back almost to the mathematical elabora- 
tion by Pearson (6, p, 471) of Galton’s technique of correlation. 
It received considerable attention from a number of writers (Lewenr. 
and Whitely, Pearson, MacDonell, Fawcett) in the first volume of 
Biomeirika- MacDonell reports there a correlation of only 4l8dr,01 
between head width and height (4, p. 181). In a 1914 publication, 
Thorndike (40, p. 339) speaks of stature in man as the over-all 
measurement of individual bone lengths and thicknesses which vary 
quite independently with respect to each other, and speaks of this 
independence of variation in terms of causative independence. In 
1922 Lowell and Woodrow (28) reported correlations between 
carpal age and number of permanent teeth of -|-.20 and — .03 for 
seven-and-one-half-ycar-old girls and hoys, respectively. Gates and 
others (16) also reported rather low correlations between carpal 
age and other physical measures. Harris (20) presented 29 corre- 
lations between height and other physical measures rsinging from 
about -f.90 to .00. 

In view of what had been known about the rather extreme inde- 
pendence of some physical measures, the very low intercorrclations 
among secondary sex traits would not be surprising, were not some 
of us under the impression — and the very faulty one apparently — 
that "sex'^ is properly regarded as an entity, and that all the various 
physical dimorphisms identified with it have direct causative reference 
to some-one-undcrlying-thing, Some present-day biologists seem to 
be keenly aware of the complexity of this phenomenon — or better, 
tliese phenomena. Lillie (1, p, 1) has already been quoted in this 
study as saying that "sex is not a biological entity." He calls at- 
tention to’ the curious mixture of male and female traits which may 
appear in the intersex condition, and he stresses the point that the 
evolution of the gametes shows no parallel to the elaborate pliylo- 
genetic development of secondary sc.x traits, He savs- 
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It Is ns [luiut'h variety and beauty had Ueeuiiie ends in them- 
selves in the evolulinn oi secontlnry sex cliarnclcrs as exempli- 
fied in tlie plutiingc oF birds, and in the strife and ainciiilies 
nf hiinitiii sociai relations (1, p. 3), 

Danforth (1, p, 43) speaks of partial sex conditioniny:, particularly 
()1 the miisculaLiirc, altlinu^^h he seems to re(j;aid hair as being more 
tie/lnitclr n sex trait. Koch (J, p. 382} thinks tltat there may be 
many factors luitlcilying sex differentiation. 

Ill modern biological literature one finds quite frequent reference 
to the interstitial cells nf the gonads as tlic vital causative f.actor in 
the development of the male seconclarv sex characteristics (24, p. 
1040; 44, p. 523; 26, p. 341; 18, p. 625; 9, p, 217; 15, p. 1059; 
7; 19, p. 921). Not all of tliesc M’riters commit themselves to the 
theory, but there docs seem to he a fairly wide acceptance of it. The 
theory seems tn rest essentially upon two facts: that gonad removal 
interferes with the normal development of the secondary sex traits, 
and that the dc.stiuction of the germinal epithelium of the gonads 
alone does not Iiave such an effect. The interstitial cells and the 
secondary sex development seem to remain normal under conditions 
wliicli result in atrophy of the seminiferous tubules. Certainly there 
is little in the theory which assists in accounting for the extreme 
independence of variation among the secondary sex characteristics. 
On the assumption tliat independent variation means causative inde- 
pendence, one must postulate multiple causation. 

Let us examine the experimental set-up of the present study in 
terms of the independence of these plir'sical traits. This is a psycho- 
hiological st\uly interested primarily in possible relationship.s between 
a psychological measiire of masculinity and ceitain pliysical measures 
of masculinity, We arc interested essentially in two questions: (1) 
To what extent can personality in this ease be predicted in terms 
of the phvsical measure.s taken singly and in combination? (2) 
What (1 oc!s the evidence sliow regarding the biological condition- 
ing of human interests of the sort here measured? 

As an ansu'cr to the lirst (luestion it appears tliat there is not a 
suflicicntly higli conelation to permit individual prediction of the 
psychological meaMirc in terms of the physical measures taken singly 
or in conihinalion. 'I'lie writer has not I'egarded it as feasible lo 
searclt for optimal weights since two of the i)hysical incasnres exhibit 
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extremely low nncl statistically unreliable couelations with Hu* M-F 
Test. It would seem that hair ahuiidancc and shmihlcr width 
fall for this rciison to meet one of the requirements tor cllffibility to 
a combined index (25, p. 421). 

It seems to the writer that the answer to the second question is not 
clear at the present time, the prohlcm heing in the interpretation of 
the negligible relations between the M-F Test scores and the two 
physical traits, hair abundance and shoulder width, and the failure of 
the somatic traits, including pitch, to correlate highly with each other. 
If causative intlepeiuloncc must be postulated to explain the absence 
of correlation among the physical traits, then one must entertain 
the possibility of independent biological conditioning for the psycho- 
logical trait, or traits, as well- In case of the failure of correlation 
to emerge between any given somatic trait and the M-F Test there 
arc two possibilities of explanation; (1) The Test scores arc a func- 
tion of social environment; (2) the Test scores may be biologically 
conditioned to some extent, and the absence of relationship demon- 
strates the extreme independence which biological sex traits some- 
times exhibit. The experimental set-up docs not lend itself veiy 
well, therefore, to a ready interpretation of negative results. 

There is some degree of parallelism between the theoretical set- up 
of the present study, in the light of the extreme indcpomlence of the 
somatic "sex” traits, and the biological implications of the low order 
correlations emerging between height and intelligence, particularly 
as they are interpreted by Paterson (30, p. 78). In commenting 
upon the independence of variation among those dimensions which 
go to make up stature, that writer says, 

One might well be justified in assuming that if stature itself 
be a resultant of many independently variable determiners then 
there vs no genetic reason for the anteceilent exiiecialion that 
the determiners for physical segments of the body should be the 
same as those providing the potentialities for mental growth. 

If one substitutes the word “sex” for "stature,” ''biological” for 
"genetic," "secondary sex traits” for "pli 3 'sical segments,” and "mas- 
culinity of interests and attitudes” for "mental growth,” tlic state- 
ment will now read as follows; 

One might well be justified in assuming that if sex itself be 
a teswUant t>{ many independently variable determiners then 
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llicre is in> hinloKiciil reason for the antecedent cxpcctaLion that 
the dctcrfriiiiers for w'tunlnry sex traits should lie the siirne as 
those iH’Dvidint; tlie iirttcniialities for niasciilinity of inicrc'its ami 
altiitides. 

And if P:i ft'- IS (Ill’s iiiK'i'iirctJirion linlds in ilut reliition of iiitelllt^cnce 
to stature, I'ow imiL'Il iiioic truly clous it apply in tlic present situa- 
tion wltevc thine is siicli fxtieme independence of variation on the 
pliysical side. 

The construction of that writer is exceedingly important in clear- 
inf^ the firound for an interpretation of intelligence in terms of 
heredity. So also in the (picstion of tlie hiolngical conditioning of 
masculine ‘'tcinperainent," the iiulepcndcnce of sex traits performs 
a similar function. The present writer wishes to he perfectly clear 
ahoiir ihis inattei. Me docs not assert that independent variation 
proves the existence of hiolngical conditioning of interests, but he 
does assert that il clears the way for that inieiprctation and that 
negative results in this sort of an experimental set-up have at present 
no very crucial heai ing on the issue. 

There may he ample evidence of the social coiulitloiiing of mas- 
culine interests, 'rernian, A'liles, and Stone seem to lean toward 
that conclnsion (I, p, H7G). 'I'he data upon tiic basis of which 
their jmlgnrent is formed is as yet uiipuhMshed, so it is not inofitablc 
to discuss the general issue lie re. It seems ipiite reasonahle to sup- 
pose, however, that social environment plays sonie part, and perhaps 
a mnjoi' part, in the deleiininaLion of the test scores. 

Tii l■;()lli■TlCAI, CoN.siDniiA'noNns 

l-fiinlap (12) pieseiits a plan for social betterment upon which 
file results of tlie )>re.sent study .'ind current developments in biology 
liave an in te resting hearing. After discussing a number of physical 
traits such as statuie, liodily pioportions, liair, etc., that author makes 
the following stalenumt: 

IliiiiiiU) liiMiiiy, wc- liavu poiiilecl out, is a sir'd id litiK'.ss toi' 
partiilluiml^ — liiiio^ U) pioiiagalt cliililiL'ii wlin sliall he, in a 
liigli degi'i'L', .ilili' lo Imld llicii own in the iiiciual ami pliysical 
•slidf'gle iviiJi i\!i\iiic a ltd U’idi (licit liitro.'iii I’ottipeiilDt.s. I| is 
die .sign wliicli is iiiliiii ively i ecogiii/etl liy llie nice and upon 
wliicli ihe luoi'L'ss ol sexniil selectiun is based, It, tlierefuie, 
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is nothing superficial; it is the external appearance ol gcrminnl 
potenlialUy which is the most iinporlaiu of all lUioK’^ f«r society 
(J2. p. 55). 

It is Dunlap’s opinion that responsibility rests upon socijtl psyclmlo- 
gists to lead the way in the "conservation of beauty.” 

The present writer is under the impression that Dunlap is not 
merely asserting that the child of handsome parents will inherit to 
some degree their physical traiLs and, the standards of physical beauty 
being what they are, will be more favorably received socially tlian 
they would be if less gifted physically. He seems to mean that one 
physical sex condition in an individual can be accurately judged in 
terms of another, and among those peripheral conditions which he 
presumes to be directly related to the germinal functions of the 
gonads he mentions hair and voice pitch. 

Just what in the gonad carries the lunction ol internal secretion 
has been long debated in biology (1, p. 290), The arguments 
favoring the view that the interstitial cells provide stimulation to the 
growth of the secondary sex characteristics seem to depend to a 
considerable extent upon the claim that the germinal epithelium is 
destroyed under conditions wliich do not affect the interstitial cells 
unfavorably (9, p. 217). Certainly the independent vaflation of 
the germinal function and the interstitial cells gives little support 
to the theory that germinal potentiality can be interred Irom sec- 
ondary sex characteristics such as hair, voice, etc. Furthermore, 
even if the germinal lunction could be identified with whatever 
glands of internal secretion arc responsible for the development of 
secondary sex charactcii sties, the independent variation of tlic latter 
would raise the question as to wliicli if any of them have any such 
predictive value as Dunlap implies. 

One of the best-known claims of relationship between psychologi- 
cal and physical sex is that of Ellis (13). Inasmuch as the present 
study is not an investigation of homosexuality (1, p. 876), the results 
have only a remote bearing upon the issues raised by Ellis' observa- 
tions, Data gathered at Stanford University, as yet unpublished, 
suggest that homosexuality, contrary to the opinion of Ellis, is deter- 
mined to a large extent by environmental factors, 

However, Ellis should not be placed among those who claim high 
order relations between personality and physical signs, as have 
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Krctchmcr (27), HcTiniin (3, p, 154), Claiborne (8), and possibly 
Stoclaij’d (36, p. 289). He appears to be in perfect agreement with 
Hirsclifield when lie says tiiat bearded women '‘arc scaicely ever 
inverted,” that "the strongest reversals of secondary sexual char- 
acters less often accompany homosexuality than slighter modifications 
of these characters,” tliat slight hypertricliosis "by no means neces- 
sarily indicates liomoscxuality” in women. He calls attention to the 
case of a man with a high voice whose sex behavior was normal (14, 

p. 200 ). 

'Fhe emphasis placed by Ellis upon the slight reversals in somatic 
sex traits suggests that tlic psjThosomatic relations which he claims 
to exist would he expressed as rather low correlations. At least 
llicy would he low unless “slighter modifications” can be distin- 
guished from “strongest reversals” in a qualitative way and therefore 
be placed on a separate scale of measurement. Ellis also admits the 
influence of social environment in tlic determination of the behavior 
of the "mannish” woman, whom be distinguishes from the truly 
inverted woman. According to Ellis the latter's “only masculine 
element may, in the least degree, consist only in the fact that she 
makes advances to tlie women to whom she is attracted and treats 
al) men in a cool, direct manner. ...” (13, p. 222), 

Clnihoinc (8) apparently regards tlic claims of Ellis as being too 
modest. Me observes that )iypcrlric))o.si.s in women is accompanied 
by general masculini'/.ation. Cases described by him have been 
mentioned in Section 7. It would .seem, liowevcr, tliat the cases 
whicli he describes merely add to the very considerable existing 
evidence showing wliat a peculiarly mixed-up individual the human 
being can he, and perhaps normally is, witli respect to those so-called 
pliysical .sign.s of masculinity. 

Gr^M■RAI. Summary 

1. Popularly, liigh voice pitcli is regarded as a sign of femininity 
and low voice pitch is regarded as a sign of masculinity. 

2. The Stanford Atiitiide-Inteiest Analysis Test differentiates 
markedly between men and women, It is sufficiently reliable for 
the j)urjK)se of group investigation and varies independently with 
respect to intelligence and also witli respect to age among college 
students. 
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1, INTRODUCTION 


IllcgitiiTiacy is ns uld :is marital law, and in one form or another 
It lias been a universal social phenomenon. Sex mores and iniuital 
regulations differ widely from period to period and from group to 
group at any given period. Among primitives a woman -with an 
illegitimate child finds Iier possibilities for marriage enhanced, un- 
changed, or destroyed, depending upon tlic traditions of her tribe. 
In some cases, death for the mother is the result of breaking tribal 
laws; otlicis accept tJie inotiier but destroy tlic babe; while in not 
a few the woman becomes a prize, licr fertility having been demon- 
strated. 

Ch ristiaiiity sought to stamp out once and for all premarital 
uncliastity. 'i'he act was declared sinful and upon woman, the 
offending factor and fountain of all sin, came severe condemnation. 
N.itu rally, unbearable cruelty for the unmarried motlier resulted in 
coiicealineiit, [ibortion, maternal mortality, and infanticide. A letter 
to Voltaire from Frederick the Great in the latter part of the 
eighteen til century states tlint the largest number of executions 
occurring in Germany were of girls who had killed their infants. 

Conditions were but slightly improved until war time, when the 
vastiicss of the problem demanded governmental regujntion. Han- 
kins (10), in discussing this period, states in part; 

Little govc lament al cai'c and protection of illegitirriatc cliil- 
dren were in.Tni/e.s’ted until tlie world war, Zn English speak- 
ing umiiitricR cspcciiilly It was the rule far white niotheisi to 
abandon, give away or otherwi.se dispose of their illegitimate 
infants; colored mothera have generally followed the opposite 
course. While the niother*a confinement was mollified hy a re- 
.stricted Iiospit.Tl service by rescue homes, such as the Natiau.'il 
Florence Crittenton Mission and the Salvation Anny, and by 
Child Welfare, private maternity homes too often found profit 
in disposing of her infant to a baby farm or foster home where 
his life was likely to be short hut harrowing. Foundling aByhnns, 
orpli.Tn liofMp.s, child placing .agencies, maternity liome.s and sitn- 
iliir agencies are now, however, increasingly subject to public 
licensing and inspection. Illegitimate children are viewed as 
future citizens, workers, and soldiers anti as worthy as legiti- 
mates of trainii^K and care. The State is finding it advantageous 
Imtli etonuniic.oJlj' and ciiltnrally to as.iumc o/licinl guardian- 
ship over them. Legislature, formerly concerned primarily with 
protecting the tnx-paycr, increasingly aims to keep mother and 
child together, to enforce paternal lesponsibiliiy and to insure 
the health, protection and education of the child, 
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2. HISTORICAL Rl^SUiVlL 


While there h«s been no dearth of litenitvire on the subject nf 
Illegitimacj'’, nnd cognisance of the eliihl's incvilnlilo jirolilcms of 
social adjustment have long been studied, siirprisinglv linle lias been 
(lone about tlic unmarried mother except to theorlz-c about lier aiul 
the causes which have been factors in licr dt«lin<|ucncv. 'riiere is 
nothing in literature wlilcli parallels mir presciu research, although 
there arc four studies whiclt in certain phases arc rcliitial to it. 

Krammerer (12) in his study (jf 5t^ft case histories of unnian'icd 
mothers was primarily interested in two pliases of the prolikin. 
Causative factors, both interna! and external, were his first concern, 
nnd he includes under this classihcation the following; had environ- 
ment, bad companions, recreational disadvantages, educational dis- 
advantages, bad home conditions, sexual suggestibility, luental cou' 
flict, heredity, assault, incest, and rape. He crnpbasi'/.es that none 
of these factors operates singly in a given case, and that an analysis 
of these forces which affect human behavior must by its very nature 
fad to indicate all of the coniplexitics. KrammCYer’s secimd inter- 
est was in tire question of the motlicr’s rclationsliip to her offspring, 
involving, as it does, her status before the law and I he state's 
interest in the upbringing of her illegitimate child, 

Guibord and Parker (8) studied 82 cases in an effoit to deter- 
mine what becomes of the unmarried niotlicr. In part, their con- 
clusions arc as follows. 

After a five-year period one-fiftli of tlic group occupy social 
positions worse than at the time the cxperfericc canm to them. From 
this it would appear that the incident of maternity without marviage 
had not played the havoc in the life of the individual that the 
accounts of novelists rvould lead us to expect. More than onc-luilf 
of the cases inflicted visible and material Injury on society. In so far 
as can be judged from ovitwnrd signs and in so far as effect upoi\ 
pcrjions can be compared with effects upon society, It would appear 
for this group at least that motherhood without marriage had more 
disa-strous import for society than for the mother herself. 

McClure and Goldberg (15) in 1929 studied the intelligence of 
87 unmarried mothers in a rescue liomc. Uricfly, the results of this 
study were: CA range, 13-14 years; range of IQ, 38-109; median 
IQ, 76; mean IQ, 77.09. 

Continuing tliis study, McClure (14) report.s a study of 77 un- 
married mothers witli an IQ range nf 53-107, medUm IQ uf 76, 
and a mean IQ of 79.07. 
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3. PROHLEfll AND METPIOD 

The problem of this study is to determine by direct investigation 
the mental ability, scltool achievement, personality make-up, voca- 
tional interests, attitudes, social, economic, and religious background 
of 40 unmarried mothers 4 

The subjects for this study were 40 unmarried mothers who were 
residents of the Florence Crittenton Home of Columbus, Ohio, 
during tlie period from autumn of 1934 to autumn of 1935. An 
effort was made to examine each girl shortly after admittance (a 
week usually elapsed, giving time for adjustment to the Home) and 
ivhile pregnant." Tliis seemed advisable for a number of reasons: 

(1) 'Fhere are more factors constant in the life of the pregnant girl 
than in that of the girl whose baby is here, since for the latter de- 
parture is only a few weeks distant and with that come the problems 
of keeping or adopting her, child, of facing family attitudes, of meet- 
ing old acquaintances, and the ever-present worry of employment. 

(2) If the report and suggestions are to be available to the Home 
for presentation in court and for vocational guidance, the exam- 
ination must have been completed during pregnancy. (3) The 
Home’s routine for the pregnant girl is such that a testing program 
fits more easily into her schedule tlia’n into that of the delivered 
girl. While this last consideration is not of paramount consequence, 
nevertheless its importance becomes evident in an extensive research 
of the nature of this one. 

Twelve tests and forms were emploj'ed in the study, in an effort 
to gain as complete a picture as possible of each girl. The tests 
and forms divide themselves into five groups, as follows : 

Jntcilifffuce Tests'. 

Stanford Revision of the Blnet-Simon Scale 
Morgan Test (Form A) 

Segiiin Form-Board Test 
Healy Pictorial Completion 11 
Educational Tests', 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests (consisting of nine tests} 

'This study is a pan of a more extensive research which is in progress 
at the Florence Crittenton Home, Coliimluis, Ohio. 

'There were nine exceptions: Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, S, 12, 15, 21, who had 
been delivered before the testing program was under way, and No, 22 who 
delivered within a few hours of admittance. 

)61 
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{Aclvaiicetl IJattery, Coin pi etc Form yl ) 
Ohio Literacy Teat 
Jiilerrst fl}i(i Pcrsojinlily Forms'. 

Presacy Jntcrest-Altiliicle 'I'cflt 
Kent-IlosnnofF Association Test 
Dcrnieiiter Personality Inventory 
13 town Personality TnveiUory for Child rcii 
Vocnlional luiercsl: 

Strong Vocational 13lank for Women 
Soclo'Ecotiotnfc Status: 

Sims Score Sheet for Socio-Economic Siaius 



4, TESTS 


In the selection of tlicse tests four desicleriita were present: (1) the 
tests should pive as complete a picture as possible of each girl with 
specifil reference to subsequent vocatioiiiil guidance; (2) the tests 
sliould he short eiiougli to be administered at a single sitting without 
undue fatigue;^ (3) the tests sliouJd have been standai'dized previ- 
ously on a normal group; and (4) the top and bottom limits, or 
the range of each test, should be adequate to meet the varied re- 
quirements of this group, To be specific a school achievement test 
witii norms ranging from the 8th to the 12th grades would not 
qualify since several of the subjects have achievement scores below 
tlie 8th-grade level. A brief account of each test or form follows. 

Stanford Revision oe the Simon-Binet Scali? 

The Stanford-Blnct Scale is so well known and so widely used 
tliat any discussion of it seems supevlluous. Garrett (7) in writing 
about it states: "After twenty years of revision, criticism, discus- 
sion, and experimentation, it is today still the prototype of the best 
rnoilcrn scales for measuring general intelligence. ’’ Burt (4) lias well 
.said tliat there is as )'et no otlier inetliod available, at once sur- 
passing it in simplicity, equalling it in accuracy, or approaching it 
in prestige. The standardized instructions were used. 

Morgan Test 

The Morgan ’Fest (Form /I) is a group intelligence test and the 
responses are in uTitirig. This form is self-administering and re- 
quires forty minutes to administer. 

No published study of the reliability of the IMorgan Test could 
he found. However, Brown (3) in an unpublished study states; 

Di. Grovvdeii, of the Ohio State Bui'ctiu of Juvenile Research, 
found a correlation of -1-.814±,0109 between Morgan's test 
and the Stanford-Binet test. This corrciatlon was obtained from 
the results of fOO c.ises ex-a mined at t!ie B(ire.Tii| the two tests 
having been administered at pi actically the same time. T'he 
siibjetts wcif of various ages; all, however, were children or 


''Tlie Motrnpulitari Acliievenient Serte.s was' an exceptlcm; it was admin- 
istered ill four seiiarnic sitting!! each of approximately one hour’s diiiadon, 
on fou! consecutive diiys, 
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adolciccnts. In 69 ,+ per cent of iliese ctiHes ilic variation in 
mental nges between the two tests ^v^ls not more llian one 
^tTiv, yet cettt vaeied uudcc sU uinutlxs. 

SeGUIN FoRM'liOARIJ 

This test consists of n formhoin'il unt! U) iTVAtovuhlc hhicks. 'rite 
standard instructions were used (I). 

While this test, because of its very simplicity, docs not luive the 
age discriminatiori which some of the more complicated tests do, 
still the cxfiniincr felt that it possessed vulue heyond the more 
score (1) as an initial lest to cstablisli rapport tind (2) as a means 
to observe the subject approach and solve a simple prolileiii. Thus 
the examiner early detected good or poor coonlinution, clumsiness, 
ambidexterity, nervousness, indiffcicncc, etc. 

Healv Pictorial CoMiMjirioN II 

This test is composed of a series of 11 pictuics {one of ^\’liich is 
for demonstration), whicli represent a sei[uence of silualions or 
events occurring (luring a day in the lift: of the hoy wlio is depicted 
in each picture. Each picture must he completed by the selection of 
a small illustration, 60 of udiich accom|)an5’ the test. ^I’he test 
pictures represent situations planned to be of varying degrees of 
difficulty of solution. The standard directions were used- 

Healy (11) states: 

Surely tlie capacity for piiUing two and Iwo togellicr in ihe 
realm of thought, the ability to inni lliingN over in the mind, 
to r.itioiializc about perceptual material with wliat may he 
drawn from the ideational and other memory stores of the 
mind is of the very essence of intelligence and of great iinpor- 
tanCD to civilization. . . . The ino.st common failures, theii, are 
directly perceptual and infeiciUial in character, invalvinR faulty 
observation or faulty reasoning conceining objects and phe- 
nomena universally known. 

Ecclcs (5) in his study of some 50Q delinquent hoy.s stiitest 

Some iiivEstigatora feel that success lu the llcaly PivUirial 
Completion II correlates with social adjnstineiu. Otliets legaid 
it as a test of special ability. It probably Is mu a lest of iiileHi- 
gence level. 
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Metroi'Dlitan Aciii li vem ENT Series 

The Met 10 poll tun Achievement Tests (Advanced Kattery Form 
/I) consists of nine separate tests including Reading, Vocabulary, 
Arithmetic Fiindainentals, AritJiinetic Problems, English (language 
usage, punctuation and capitalization, and grammar) , Literature, 
History and Civics, Geography, and Spelling. The entire series 
covers 32 pages and requires four hours to administer. This period 
is divided into four almost equal intervals, thereby lessening the pos- 
sibility of fatigue. Any effort to study the school achievement of 
unmarried mothers encounters difficulties, for instance, ( I ) the 
impossibility of contacting school principals to verify records (the 
very fact that a girl is in a rescue home makes this impossible) ; 
(2) the inability to find a test which will at the same time give 
valid results for a girl wlio Jias been out of school three months 
and one who lias been out eight years; (3) the problem of finding a 
test which will descend to the level of the lowest girl and at the 
same time give a true mea.sure of the highest gli'I; (4) the vain hope 
of trying to locate a test which can be equally fair to the girl from 
a recognized school system and the girl wlio comes from a one-room 
school. 

One recognizes at once that some of these problems are beyond 
the realm of tests, However, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
(Advanced Battery Form /I) seems to be better adapted to meet 
the needs of this group than any otlier school nehievement test 
which could be found. The range of this battery is from 5tli to 
12th grades. 

No record could be found in the literature reporting a study in 
which this battery of tests was used. 

Ohio Literacy Test 

Tbc Ohio Literacy is a five-minute, written, group test. It con- 
sists of a series of 50 questions to be answered by underlining either 
■'yes" or ^‘no.” There is a sample on the front of the testing sheet 
wliicli is read by tlic c.xaminer and scored by the subjects, Tlie time 
is counted from the time that the page is turned. 

This test was selected as one of the scries primarily bec.iuse of its 
.school -grade placement po.s.sibilitics. If tliis test coiTclates liiglily with 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests it would have many advantages 
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over tlie longer series, for cviimple, cost, cost in scoiiiig, iiiul 

time in administering. 

PHi:s.s]iv IntI'IUvSt-AititudI' Ti'.st 

The Presscy Intcrc.st-Attitiulc Test Is nuuie up of :i series of four 
separate tests. Each test has ninety words presented in .serial form. 
Test I directions are; 

Below is a li-st of tilings whieli same pcniile think are wrong— 
lhai some people think q person ongUt not in dn nr is in he 
blamed for. Place a cross (X) on llic doited line in front of 
everything YOU think is wrong. I’lace two crosses {XX) in 
front of everything which j'oii think is VKllY \V1U)N(» — ■ 
that a person Is very irnich to be hlatned for. Yon may mark as 
many or as few words as yon wish. Hut he sure to mark ci’cry- 
thing which you think is wrong — that a person is lo lie hlamed 
for. 

Test ir lias the same construction tiiul instructions except that mi 
(X) is placed in front of everything about wliich YOU Avoi ry, or 
feet fearful or anxious, and (XX) lu froul. of everytlui^g about 

which you worry VERY j\'IUCH about wliich you are VICRY 

fearful or nnxiou.s. 

Test III is the same except that it is concerned with tilings which 
people like or in which tliey are interested, 

Test IV has a list of words whicli describe petiple and the (X) is 
placed ill front of every word tliat describes the kind of [lerson 
whom YOU like or ad in ire. 

Pressey states that the reliability for the entire examination has 
been found for single grades to vary from .94 to .96. 

Kent-Rosanoff Association "I'f.st 

This test is a veteran among association tests. It consists of 100 
standard stimulus words. Each woi'd is presented to the subject 
after slic has been instructed to respond as qiiicklv as possible with 
the first single word which comes into her mind, d'lic examiner 
records the word, codes the time interval, and proceeds to the next 
stimulus word. This test has been stand ar dived upon 1000 normal 
individuals, The purpose of including this lest in the series Is (o 
determine whether or not the associations of these unmarried inotlicrs 
differ from those of a normal group. 
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IlliRNRliUTER PliRSONAlTTY InvIiNTORY 

The Benireutci' Personality Inventory is a questionnaire of 125 
items to he answered liy encircling one of three responses: 

“no,” and It is scored in six ways to secure (1) a measure 

of neurotic tendency, (2) a measure of self-sufficiency, (3) a measure 
of intrcjvcrslon-extravcrsion, (4) a measure of doininance-suhinis- 
sion, (5) a measure of confidence, and (6) a measure of social it)^ 
(Norms have not heen puhlislicd for high school girls for Nos. 5 and 

Stagner (18), studying the validity and reliability of the Bern- 
renter Personality Inventory, states; 

Tlie Pcr.soi)allt3' Inventory developed from the .issnmption 
[liiit Ein answer to n given (jue.stion mlglu have dlngnostic value 
for more than one personality trait, and that by means of a 
weighted scoring sclieiiie it might he possible tu talcc advantage of 
this fact. The scoring weights for the didcrent items were deter- 
mined on the basis of the success with which a particular answer 
differentiated two groups who were designated aa extremely 
high and extremely low In the trait designated. 

The preliminary validation, that is, the method of selecting 
the criterion groups, assumed the validity of four previously 
standardized personality tests, viz,, the Thnrstone Neurotic In- 
ventory, the Hcrnreuter Self-Sufliciercy scale, the Laird C2 
inventory and the Allport A.S, .standard. The score value for 
each of tire different items was then dctcrniiiied by the differ- 
ences in answers by people scoring very high or very low on 
these tests. No further validation was made by Beriireuter 
except to correlate the scores on the inventory with scores on 
the.s'c criterion te.st.s for a few cases, The nneorrectecl coe/Jicieiits 
for these validation correlations are .91, .86, .69, .67 and .82 
according to the manual, 

Stagner’s method of investigating validity assumed that the inter- 
view would enable one to reach an approximate conclusion about the 
personality of the subject, cspecirillj' since the conversation was cen- 
tered about the topic of personality. Subjects were 230 freshmen 
at the University of Wisconsin, Stagner’s conclusions on validity 
are ; 

Di-N, Scale has high validity. Scores in the upper per- 
centiles (above 90) apparently arc invariably as-sociated with 
some degree of maladjustment of importance. Scores helnw 
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9 O are also imporiant in some cases. The test is not, of course, 
proof against the human tendency to falsify, either consciously 
or unconsciously, Low scores seem quite uniformly to go ■ with 
excellent adjustment, About the middle of the distribution 
no statement can be made. 

flriS; This scale mcasurea one aspect of what used to be 
called introversion. High scores are always associated with a 
certain independence (mainly Intclloctua! in these cases) and 
low scores with a tendency to dislike solitude, lean on others, 
etc. The validity seems high throughout the distribution. 

iJj-/, This scale is another measure of neurotic tendency. 

It does not contribute significantly to our understanding of the 
total personality beyond what is indicated by the other testa. 

Bi~D, This scale picks out with considerable accuracy stu- 
dents who were likely to be ascendant, dominant or aggressive 
in social situations. It measures to a certain extent poise, self- 
possession and aelf-exprcssiveness. The high negative cor- 
relation with neurosis is probably excessive, being .such in many 
cases as (0 mask the aggressive tendency. The correlation of 
the two criterion tests, /1~S Tluirstonc is — .3 5 to — .51. Bern- 
reiiter gives the correlation of and Bi-D as — .87. 

The validities of the and Bi-S scales arc probably as 

high aa can he hoped for with present techniques. Bt-D is 
somewhat inferior. Ih'l might, in our opinion, be omitted from 
the te.st without lowering its usefulness, 

Fjvrnswovth (6) vepovts tv study oi Bevuveutev Profiles iu whiclv 
lie says in conclusion : 

As the Dernreuter Personality Inventory has come into quite 
extensive use, it seemed wise to find the profiles to be ex- 
pected of relatively normal groups. This was accomplished 
by dividing the percentile scores into 3 classes: 0-33 constituted 
Class 1, 34-66 Class 2, 67-100 Class 3. Thus a profile of A^, .9a, 

Ii, Di, the most common profiles, indicates extreme stability 
(low score on the neurotic scale ) , extreme self-sufficiency 
(high score on the self-sufficiency scale), extroversion (low score 
on the introversion scale) and extreme social dominance (high 
score on the dominance scale) , . . The modal profiles 
A, Da, secondary modes were found to be iXa, Si, la, Dt ', Ni, Sa, 

/i, Ha; and IV3, i’a, I a, Di, 

Brotcmarkle (2), discussing what the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory docs not mcnsuiCj states; 
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In no cnsc does it measure 

1. Scliolastic aptitude 

2. Fundamental mental abilities 

3. Complex mental processes 
+. Judgment 

5. Verbal discrimination 

6. Common sense 

7. Visual concrete learning capacity 

8. GeneraJ informational content 

9. Motor control or coordination 

10. Ideational content of moral concepts in emotional re- 
sponses. 

Mathews (13), studying 60 boys of good and bad behavior, used 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory. The percentiles on the In- 
ventory were: 



Good behavior 
group 

Poor behavior 
group 

Differences 

NcurosU 

47.2 

52,1 

—1.9 

Self-auniclcncy 

39.3 

49,9 

—10,6 

Introversion 

42,2 

4C,4 

-^.2 

Dominance 

38,4 

49.4 

— n.o 


Brown Personality Inventory tor Children 

This inventovy consists of 100 questions to be scored by encircling 
cither “yes” or “no.” Brown (3) records tlie following correlations; 
Inventory and CA, T-009di.03; Inventory and MA, — .111±.03; 
Inventory and IQ, -j-'0^3±,03; Inventory and socio-economic, 
— .116±,003. 

Strong Vocational Blank tor Women 

This eiglit-page form has separate sections on Occupations, Amuse- 
ments, Activities, Peculiarities of People, Order of Preference of 
Activities, Comparison of Interest between Two Items, Rating Pres- 
ent Abilities and Characteristics, and School Subjects. 

This form is just off the press and the only two scoring sheets 
which would be applicable to our group are the Masculinity-Fem- 
ininity and Nursing ratings. The other available scales are concerned 
with professions which are beyond the scope of our group both schol- 
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nsticaily sind financially (for example, lawyei', lilirai'iaii, pliyslcian, 
and high school teacher for various subjects). 

Sims Scorl Sheet por Socio-Economic Status 

This form consists of 23 questions, involving such factors as occu- 
pation anil education of the parents, mother's activities outside the 
home, possession of a teleplione, automobile, furnace, books, and 
magazines, participation in community activities, and room-person 
ratio. The reliability of the entire score card is -|- ‘95^.01. 

Symonds (20) in evaluating- this scale states that: “Tlic care, 
thoroughness, and soundness of metliod used in constructing this 
scale make it the most valid method available at present for determin- 
ing socio-economic level,” 



5. DATA AND DISCUSSION 

Findings from Pkrsonal Histories 

It seems nJvisable before the presentation of the test findings 
to give a few facts from the histories of the unmarried mothers 
studied, 

STAniMTy or Hdmp.s 


No. Perceiitiige 


Unbroken 

Brokt'i) 

16 

40 

Death 



Mother 

12 


Father 

3 

45 

Mother and Father 

3 


Divorce 

6 

15 

OctUPATtOU 

OF Father (l7) 


Group 


No. 


I, Piofessinnal men 0 

II. Managerial service and profes- 
sions of a lower order than 
Group I 

1. High school teacher 

2. Large-scale fruit and 
cattle farmer 

III. Artisan proprietors, trades, and 
skilled lahorei'8 with managerial 

re.sponslbillty 16 

1. Brick plant foreman 

2. Clerk (dry goods) 

3. Conductor (R.R.) 

4. Engineer (R.R.) 

5. Farmer (8) 

6. Grocer 

7. Restaurant owner (3) 

IV. Skilled laborers and small trade 

owners 17 

1. Baker 

2. Blacksmilh 

3. CaiptiUer 

4. Garage Mechanic (4) 

5i Miner (+) 

(t. Painter (2) 

7, Saw mill worker 

8, Steel mill worker (2) 

5. Toolmaker 
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V, Unskilled Inliorers, peddlers, and 

vendors _ 5 

1. Bus driver 

2. Iceman 

3. Laborer 

4. Laborer (stone quarry) 

5. Teamster 


Occupation of Girls at Time or 

PRERNANCY 



Not etnployeci 


16 



Home 

10 




School 

6 




Factory rvork 


2 



Housework 


14 



Laundry 


1 



Office work 


2 



Teaching 


I 



Waitress 


4 



Home DisTRinuTiON 




City 


15 



Small town 


16 



Country 


9 



ClIUdCH Affii.iation 



Baptist 

2 


CoiiKreRational 

1 

Brethren 

2 


Evangelical 

2 

Carmelite 

1 


Luthernn 

2 

Catholic 

5 


Methodist 

10 

Christian 

2 


Na^aIene 

1 

Church of Christ 

3 


Prcsbyterinn 

7 


No Ch 

iirch 

1 



Club Membbrspiu' 



Camp Fire 

1 


Girl Reserve 

5 

Church Clubs 

3 


Girl Scouts 

3 

Community Club 

1 


Glee Clubs 

4 

4-H 

4 


School Chihs 

4 

Membership in 

no organization 

IS 



Number of Children tn the 

, Family 


No, 

of children 

Frequency 

Percentage 



1 

1 

2,5 



2 

2 

5,0 



3 

n 

27,5 



4 

7 

17.5 



S 

5 

12,5 



6 

5 

12,5 



7 

S 

12,5 



8 

3 

7.5 



9 

1 

2,5 
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Position or (iirls in Family Group 
Oiliest chilli in family 17 

Youngest child in family 5 

Tile following is a summaiy of the personal histories; 

1. More than 50 per cent of the homes from which these girls 
come were broken either by death oi divorce, 

2. The occupations of the fathers vary widely from a high school 
teacher to a day laborer. Farming has the highest frequency, and 
mining the next highest. 

3. More than 50 per cent of the girls were employed at the time 
of pregnancy, and of this number more than half were doing house- 
work. 

4. Fewer girls in this study arc from the country than from 
small towns and cities. 

5. With but a single exception all of the subjects have church 
connections, 

6. More than 50 per cent of the group belong to some sort of 
organized club or group. 

7. Families vary from one child to nine children, the mode being 
in the family U'itJi three children. The highest frequencies of this 
type of delinquency fall in families of three to seven children. 

Intelligence Level 

Table 1 gives the Stanford-Binet scores for the 40 unmarried 
mothers studied. Examining the content of tlie table one notes the 
following facts : 

CA r.TDgc lS-25 ycnr.s 

CA me.Tn 19 yearn 

CA median 19 years 

The mental age records on this same table show; 

MA range 10.0-17.7 years 

MA mean H years 

MA median 14 years 

Figure 1 present.s the clironological and mental age frequency. 
Ages by years arc plotted on the ordinates, and frequencies on the 
abscissas. The mental ages are shaded diagonally and the chronolog- 
ical ages are lined in black as indicated in the key. It is interesting 
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TABLE 1 


Ri'.sui/j’s or Till! Stanfoiip-Hinkt Scai.k 


No. 

CA 

MA 

IQ 

1 

19 

11.9 

74 

2 

17 

11.7 

72 

3 

16 

15.1 

94 

4 

16 

10.3 

64 

5 

17 

10.0 

62 

6 

16 

12,2 

76 

7 

19 

15.8 

99 

S 

21 

12.6 

79 

9 

18 

15.3 

95 

10 

21 

13.8 

86 

11 

20 

16.7 

104 

12 

23 

16.0 

100 

13 

17 

17.1 

106 

H 

16 

U.7 

91 

15 

19 

17.7 

110 

16 

21 

13.7 

35 

17 

21 

14.0 

87 

18 

IS 

16,2 

101 

19 

20 

15.6 

97 

20 

25 

14.2 

89 

21 

18 

17.6 

105 

22 

17 

15.1 

94 

23 

21 

12.1 

75 

24 

19 

15,8 

98 

25 

23 

11.8 

73 

26 

23 

14.9 

93 

27 

19 

16.6 

103 

28 

20 

13. S 

84 

29 

16 

12.2 

76 

30 

19 

13.9 

87 

31 

16 

13.3 

83 

32 

19 

15.2 

94 

33 

22 

13.8 

86 

34 

15 

13.8 

90 

35 

20 

10,9 

68 

36 

18 

10.1 

63 

37 

20 

13.3 

84 

38 

20 

10,4 

65 

39 

16 

14.0 

87 

40 

21 

16.7 

104 

Range 

15-25 

10.0-17.7 

62-110 

Mean 

19.05 

14 

87 

MeUian 

19 

14 

87 


to note in reference to the clironologiciil rrc that 17.5 per cent of the 
group are between 16-17 years, while 47,5 per cent fall between 19- 
22 years. We furtlier note that, of the 40 girls, 8, or 20 per cent, of 
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, FIGURE 1 

tlic group lire below the 12-year level mentally, while there are 8, 
or 20 per cent, in tlie normal adult level. It is interesting to observe 
that there are only three years of overlapping {15, 16, 17 years) 
of the chronological and the mental ages. However, there is a five- 
year variation between the mean and the median of the chronological 
ages, botli of iv'htch arc 19 years, and the mean and median of the 
mental ages both of which are 14 years. 

Table 1 lists the intelligence quotients of the 40 girls, which may 
be further analyzed as follows; 

IQ range 62-110 

IQ mean 87 

IQ median 87 

Table 2 presents the frequency and percentage of the IQ’s of the 
40 girls. 

Note that 30 per cent of the group are in the low, or 60-79 IQ 

TABLE 2 


Frequencv and Filucentaoe of the IQ's of tiie Stanford- Bin et Scale 


IQ 

Freqiiene/ 

Percentage 

60-69 

S 

12.5 

70-79 

7 

17.5 

80-89 

10 

25.0 

90-99 

10 

25.0 

100-109 

7 

17.5 

110-119 

1 

2.5 
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divisions, while 50 per cent arc in the centi'al or 80-89 IQ sections* 
Thus 20 per cent fell into tlw high or above 100 IQ grouping. 

Table 3 lists the IQ distribution on four separate studies using the 

tahle i 


IQ Distributions of the Stawford-Hinet Scale for Four SEFARAiE Studies 



Giiiboril Si 

McChii e Si 

McChirc 

Present 


Parker (1922) Goldberg (1929) 

(1932) 

study 

IQ 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Normal 

90-100 

12.6 

19.0 

22.1 

45,0 

Diill-rormal 




80-89 

25.7 

26.2 

IS.6 

25.0 

Borderline 




70-79 

28.1 

23.8 

38.9 

17,5 * 

Feebleminded 




50-69 _ 
Imbecile 

32.3 

27,4 

23,4 

12,5 

25-49 

00.0 

3.6 

00.0 

00.0 


Stanford-Binct scale, The classifications fire Tennan's (21 ). Figure 2 
presents these same data, and has the five classifications of intclli- 


n 

1^, tl-V. tri C.ldV,,,, It3 



FIGURE 2 

gence {imbecile, feeblemitided, borderline, dull-normal, and normal) 
plotted on the ordinates and the percentages plotted on the abscissas. 
The unshaded and the diagonal, horizontal, and vertical rulings show 
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the distributions of the four studies In relation to these mental classi- 
fications. Thus the ^raph shows that the present study (noting 
the Jior/zontal lines) has none in tlie imbecile grouping, approximate- 
ly 12 |)cr cent in tlie feebleminded, 17 per cent in the borderline 
groupijig, 25 per cent in the dull-normal, and 45 per cent in the 
normal. 

The study of Gulbord and Parker (8) places over 60 per cent 
in the borderline .a/id feebleminded groupings, with only 12 per cent 
in the normal groupings. Their study, however, was of a very select 
group of unmarried mothers, since they studied only “mental prob- 
lems. Naturally the normal girl was not included in their study. 
McClure and Goldberg (15) found that more than 50 per cent of 
their subjects were within the limits of the borderline and feeble- 
minded groupings, while a slightly higher percentage, 19 per cent, 
were in the normal group. McClure’s (14) findings placed over 
60 per cent in the borderline and feebleminded classifications and 
22 per cent in the normal. Contrary to all expectations, the results 
of the present study places 30 per cent in the borderline and feeble- 
minded groupings, and 45 per cent in the normal group. There 
is, thus, a wide variance in the results of the four studies. A possible 
explanation for Guibord and Parker’s results has been previously .sug- 
gested. McClure and Goldberg (15) and McClure (14) give no 
explanation in tlieiv studies as to the method of the selection of 
their subjects beyond the mere statement that the subjects were 
unmarried mothers from a rescue home. This opens several pos- 
sibilities any one of which might explain the widely varying results. 
For example, if the girls were court cases and had been examined 
tu supply the court with records, one would have in the main the 
lower portion of any rescue home’s population. Or if, as is often 
the case, the clinician sees only the “problem girl” or the “mental 
case,” the group would be a very select one. Still another possi- 
bility is that the study was concerned with a different type of rescue 
Itome, perchance one whicli cares for the girl only for delivery and 
convalescence, one whief] is entirely clinical and, as a result, draws 
upon the lower strata of society. Or there is the possibility that tlie 
group of girls using the Crittenton Homes at present arc from a 
level of society whicJi before tlie economic depression would have 
cared for their daughters privately. It is to be emphasized again 
that our cases were selected only to the extent of being in the home. 
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TABLE 4 

Ri'sui.ts ou THii Moroan Test Form A 


No. 

Score 

MA 

1 

53 

10,7 

2 

Si 

14.0 

3 

73 

12.9 

4 

42 

9.8 

5 

53 

10.7 

6 

90 

15.1 

7 

109 

16.8 

8 

59 

11.3 

9 

132 

19.0 

10 

75 

13,5 

11 

124 

18,4 

12 

112 

17.3 

13 

118 

17.9 

14 

107 

16.8 

IS 

US 

17.9 

u 

66 

12.4 

17 

59 

11.3 

18 

HI 

17.3 

39 

69 

12.4 

20 

99 

15,7 

21 

122 

18.4 

22 

89 

14.6 

23 

92 

15.1 

24 

101 

16.2 

25 

75 

12.5 

26 

111 

17.3 

27 

88 

14.6 

28 

86 

14.6 

29 

66 

12.4 

30 

82 

14.0 

31 

72 

12.9 

32 

111 

17,3 

33 

78 

13.5 

34 

60 

11.8 

as 

28 

9.8 

36 

43 

9.8 

37 

89 

14.6 

38 

SO 

10.7 

39 

90 

IS.l 

40 

141 

19-1- 

Range 


8.8-19-f- 

Median 


14.6 

Mean 


14.4 


Table 4 records the Morgan Test scores and mental ages for the 
40 unnifiriiGd niothcrs. Some of the findings tire i 
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MA range 8,8-19+ years 

MA mean 14,+ years 

MA median 14,6 years 

The MA’s on tlie Morgan Test have a wider range than on the Hi net 
sctilc. The lowest h'lA on the Binet scale is 10.0 years, while 
the lowest on the Morgan is 8.8 years. The highest on tlic Binet 
is 17.7 years and on the Morgan 19-1- However, they compare 
fairly clo.seJy on the mean and median, Binet s being 14 years for 
both while Aiorgan’s Is 14.4 and 14.6 years, respectively. 

The h'lA distribnfion for the Ohio Literacy Test is recorded in 
Table 5 (tltis table lias tlie same metliod of construction as Table 4), 
including : 

MA range 8-18 years 

MA mean 13 years 

MA median 14 year.s 

The Ohio Literacy MA’s have a wider range than the Binet and a 
narrower range than the Morgan. The means vary from 13 years 
(Oliio Literacy) to 14,4 years (Morgan Test). The medians for 
all three tests arc within the 14-year level, 

Figure 3 presents the MA distribution by years for the three tests, 
Binet, Morgan, and Ohio Literacy. The mental ages by years arc 
plotted on tile ordinate.'! and the number frequency of the di.stribu' 
tions are placed on the ahscis.sns. The vertical lines represent the 
Morgan distribution, horizontal lines the Binet, and the cross-barred 
ruling tlic Ohio Literacy distribution. 

Table 6 presents the results of the Seguin Form-Board. The fact 
tliat the maximum mental age of this test is 14 years limits its pos- 
sibilities. In construction this table resembles the previously discussed 
tables except that instead of scores this table records the time in 
seconds required to comiilete the Lest. Thus, if the reader is con- 
cerned witli the rc.su Its of Subject 5 on this test, he ivoukl note that 
slic has a time score of 13 seconds and a mental age of 13 years. 
However, the table shows : 

MA r-inge 11-14 ycar.s 

MA mean 13.3 years 

MA median 13.5 yearn 

In spite of tire fact that the range is so limited and the maximum 
so low, the means and the medians are witliin approximately one year 
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TABLE S 

Scores and MA on the Ohio Literacy Test 


No. 

Score 

MA 

1 

22 

10 

2 

26 

11 

3 

26 

u 

4 

25 

11 

5 

22 

10 

6 

25 

11 

7 

30 

14 

8 

33 

15 

9 

38 

17 

10 

30 

14 

11 

32 

14 

12 

24 

11 

13 

24 

11 

14 

31 

14 

15 

36 

17 

16 

34 

16 

17 

22 

10 

18 

36 

17 

19 

30 

14 

20 

31 

14 

21 

37 

17 

22 

36 

17 

23 

22 

10 

24 

35 

16 

25 

28 

12 

26 

31 

14 

27 

37 

17 

23 

34 

16 

29 

31 

14 

30 

26 

11 

31 

31 

14 

32 

35 

16 

33 

33 

15 

34 

32 

14 

35 

19 

8 

35 

30 

14 

37 

31 

14 

33 

21 

9 

39 

26 

11 

40 

40 

IS 

Range 


8-18 

Mean 


13 

Median 


14 


of the mcEns and medians of the Ifinct and ]\'{or^an tests. As 
tinned before, this test was used mainly to establish rapport 
because one gains certain knowledge of vocational value in wati 
a subject approach nod perform it. 


men- 

and 

:hing 
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FIGURE 3 

Tlie mcntal-iTgc records on the Hcaly Pictorial Comiiletlon II 
ai'e presented in Table 7. This test lias a maximum mental age of 
16 years. According to this test, 37,5 per cent of the group are of 
normal intelligence and 10 per cent are between tlic 14- and l6-yeai' 
level. On tbc surface this would seem to agree fairly closely with 
the distributions on the previously discussed tests. However, this 
is not the case, for, while tlic gross distributions arc comparable, the 
actual positions of tl\e individual girls differ widely. A comparison 
of tile mental ages on the six lowest scores on tin’s test with the same 
individual’s scores upon the Ilinet and Morgan tests will make this 
clear. Thus for Subject 1 the mental ages, or MA’s, on the Rinet 


Su bject 

No, 

Hcaly II 

MA 

Hi net 

MA 

Mai'gan 

MA 

1 

5 

11.9 

10,7 

la 

5 

16.2 

17.3 

2 

6 

11,7 

14.0 

30 

6 

13.9 

l+.O 

2+ 

7 

1S.8 

16,2 

3+ 

7 

13.8 

11,8 


aiicl Morgan tests vary less tluni V/i ycnis, wliile on tlie Hcaly there 
is a variance of more than 5 years. Subject 18 lias a Binet and 
Morgan mental age of above 16 years, rvliile Healy has an MA of 
5 years. Further, Subject 2 has a mental age of 11.7 years and 
14.0 years, respectively, on the Hi net and Morgan and a fi-year 
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TABLE 6 

Results of the Seuuin Form-Uoaud 


No. 

Time in see, 


1 

11 

14 

2 

12 

13 

3 

11 

14 

4 

14 

12 

5 

13 

13 

6 

10 

14 

7 

12 

13 

i 

12 

13 

9 

12 

13 

10 

12 

13 

11 

10 

14 

12 

15 

11 

13 

13 

13 

14 

10 

14 

IS 

11 

14 

16 

9 

14 

17 

9 

14 

IS 

9 

14 

19 

s 

14 

20 

12 

13 

21 

11 

14 

22 

11 

14 

23 

15 

11 

24 

13 

13 

2S 

11 

14 

26 

12 

13 

27 

11 

14 

28 

11 

14 

29 

12 

13 

30 

11 

14 

31 

11 

14 

32 

12 

13 

33 

14 

12 

34 

14 

12 

3S 

11 

14 

36 

14 

12 

37 

12 

13 

38 

12 

13 

39 

10 

14 

40 

11 

14 

Range 


1T14 j’cars 

Meao 


13.3 years 

Median 


13. S yeni'.s 


**Foiirteen is the .mayirnum mental age. 
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TABLE 1 


Kcsui.ts on 

THR Htai.y 

Pictorial 

Completion II 

Ne. 

MA-* 

No. 

MA 

1 

5 

21 

10 

2 

6 

22 

13 

3 

14 

23 

16 

4 

IS 

24 

7 

5 

11 

25 

10 

6 

11 

26 

16 

7 

16 

27 

14 


11 

28 

16 

9 

16 

29 

16 

10 

9 

30 

6 

11 

16 

3J 

J3 

12 

10 

32 

15 

13 

9 

33 

16 

14 

16 

34 

7 

IS 

16 

35 

11 

16 

9 

36 

16 

17 

16 

37 

9 

18 

S 

38 

16 

19 

16 

39 

10 

2(1 

11 

40 

16 

Range 



5-16 

Mean 



12.2 

Median 



13 


^Sixlecn is Ihe maximum mental age. 

mental age on the Hcaly. This would seem to confirm the state- 
ment previously quoted (5) that there is evidence that the Healy 
Pictorial Completion ll does not measure intelligence. 

Summarizing the intelligence level of this group, we find tliat: 

1. The chronological age ranges from 15 years to 25 yeais, 
witli an average of 19 years. 

2. The mental ages range from 5 j^’ears (o 19-j- on the five tests. 
The INIorgan Test lias the widest range of mental ages from 8.8 
years to 19-(- jxars. The mean mental ages for the five tests vary 
less than two years, llinet having a mean of 1+ years, Morgan 14.-1- 
years, Ohio Literacy 13.0 years, Seguin Form-Hoard 13.3 years, and 
Healy Completion II, 12.2 years. The medians are as follou's: 
Hinet 14 years, A'lorgan 14.6 years, Ohio Literacy 14 years, Seguin 
13.5 years, and Healy Completion II, 13.0 years. 

3. Hinet scores give the folloynng distribution on mental clas- 
sifications: 45 per cent normal, 25 per cent dull average, 18 per cent 
horilcrline, and 12 per cent feebleminded (moron). 
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•Scores arc iri ternia of school i^rades. 
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School Achievement 

III Table 8 we find the scores for each of the nine units on the 
Metropolitan Achicvci-ncnt Tests, Tlicse nine units consist of two 
tests in reading, Comprehension and Vocabulary; two tests in arith- 
metic, Fund ament ids and Problems; and one test each in English, 
Literature, History and Civics, Geography, and Spelling, Column 
11 gives the total average grade, while Column 12 supplies the actual 
school grade completed by each subject. All scores are in terms 
of scliooJ grades.'^ Aritlimetic (fundamentals) has the lowest aver- 
age grade, namely 6,9, while liistoiy and spelling share the highest 
position, 8.5. The- tabic also shows; 

Achievement range 5.6-10,6 grades 

Achievement mean 8.1 grades 

Achievement median 7.9 grades 

Since no refcieiice could he found in the literature in which a 
group had been studied using this scries of tests, any comparisons of 
performances are impossible. Nevertheless it is evident that the 
results of this test do not give an adequate picture of the achievement 
of tliis group. For example, No, 18 comes from a centralized high 
school. She placed fii'st for her county in competitive tests in history 
and placed sixth in her .state. She Jias a school placement of 10.2 
(she lias in reality finished high school) and in history a grade place- 
ment of 11.5, No, 21 lias just completed high school and has been 
an honor student for two years in one of Columbus' largest schools, 
her average being 10,3 No. 40 has completed normal school and 
3'’ct has an average grade placGment of 10,6. 

Table 9 shows the grade placement for the 40 girls on the Metro- 
politan Achievement, Morgan, Ohio Literacy, Pressey, and tlie actual 


Range 

Metropolitan 

5.6-10.6 grades 

Morgan 

3.9-16,4 grades 

Ohio Literacy 

4 -12 grades 

Pressey 

5 -IS grades 

Actual ginde 

5 -14 grades 


Tire rnihcr umisiml luelhod of recording grades as 5.10 or 7.10 ratliet 
than 6,0 or 8.0 is the procedure employed by the makers of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests. 
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TABLE 9 

Grade Placement on Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Morgan Test, 
Ohio Liter acv, Pressey Interest- Attitude, and Actual School Grade 

No. 

Metropolitan 

AclileveinGnt 

Morgan 

Ohio 

Literacy 

Pressey 

Int.'Ali. 

Actunl 

grade 

1 

7.1 

5,5 

5 

7 

8 

2 

7,7 

8.8 

7 

7 

9 

3 

3.6 

7.7 

7 

10 

S 

4 

6.6 

4.7 

6 

7 

5 

S 

7.2 

5.S 

5 

8 

3 

6 

a , 4 

9.9 

6 

9 

10 

7 

9,4 

11,6 

8 

12 

12 

8 

7.7 

6.0 

9 

11 

8 

9 

10,4 

14,9 

12 

12 

12 

10 

7.4 

8.3 

8 

9 

3 

11 

9.2 

13.4 

9 

11 

11 

12 

S.l 

12.2 

6 

10 

11 

13 

9.3 

12,7 

6 

11 

11 

14 

8.8 

11.6 

9 

11 

10 

15 

8.7 

12.7 

12 

10 

10 

16 

7.4 

7,1 

a 

12 

9 

17 

7 .Q 

6.0 

5 

6 

10 

IS 

10.2 

12.2 

12 

13 

12 

19 

7.8 

7.1 

8 

11 

12 

20 

8.4 

10,5 

9 

8 

12 

21 

10.3 

13.4 

12 

9 

12 

22 

9.4 

9.4 

12 

11 

12 

23 

7,3 

9.9 

5 

5 

9 

24 

^.9 

ll.l 

ll 

15 

12 

25 

7.5 

8.3 

7 

9 

10 

26 

8.4 

12.2 

9 

3 

n 

27 

8.0 

9.4 

12 

10 

10 

28 

7,9 

9.4 

10 

6 

12 

29 

6.7 

7.1 

9 

6 

0 

30 

7.7 

8 .S 

7 

7 

12 

31 

7,1 

7.7 

9 

8 

8 

32 

9,2 

12.2 

11 

11 

12 

33 

7.8 

8.3 

9 

10 

10 

34 

7,5 

6.6 

9 

10 

8 

35 

5.6 

3.9 

4 

8 

s 

is 

6.5 

4,7 

8 

8 

7 

37 

8.5 

9.4 

9 

10 

12 

38 

6.3 

S.S 

5 

6 

a 

39 

7.5 

9,9 

7 

10 

10 

+0 

10.6 

16.4 

12 

IS 

1+ 

lounge 

Meat! 

5.6'10.6 

8.1 

3.9-16.4 

9.5 

4-12 

8 

5-15 

9.1 

1 11 

Median 

7.9 

9,4 

9 

10.0 

10 
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school grade attained. Tlie range for each of tlic four tests and 
actual school attainment are shown on page 185. The range for these 
same tests has been arranged according to frequency in Table 10. 
In this table one notes that the Metropolitan series covers 6 grades, 


TABLE 10 

Frequency Distribution or Grade Placement on Four Different Scales 
AND Actual Grade Achieved 


Grade 

Metropolitan 

Aliievcment 

Moigan 

Ohio 

Literacy 

Pressey 

Int.'Att. 

Actual 

grade 

3 

4 


1 

2 

I 



5 

I 

3 

S 

1 

1 

6 

4 

3 

4 

4 

1 

7 

16 

5 

5 

4 

1 

8 

10 

5 

4 

6 

8 

9 

5 

7 

10 

4 

4 

10 

4 

1 

1 

9 

B 

11 


3 

3 

6 

4 

12 


6 

7 

3 

12 

13 


2 


1 


14 


1 



1 

15 




2 

1 

16 


1 




the Morgan 14 grades, the Ohio Literacy 9 grades, the Presscy 11 

grades, 

and the actual grade attained 10. 

If one considers onlv 

the range of grades, the Pressey 

approaches 

more nearly than any 

of the others tlie actual school placement. The Morgan s 

shows the 

widest scattering from 

3rd to 16th grades. 



Returning to Table 

' 9 one finds the following distribution of 

means on the various tests: 





Mean 


Metropolitan idles 

8.1 grade 

Morgan 

9,5 grade 

Ohio Literacy 

8,0 grade 

Pressey 

9.1 grade 

Actual grade 

10.0 grade 


It is to be noted that the means vary from 8tli to 10th grades. 
The means for the Jloigan and Pressej' tests being 9th grade, or 
one year lower than the mean for actual school placement. The 
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means for the ]\'Ictropolitan and Ohio Literacy are 8.1 grade and 
8th grade, respectively, two years lower than actual grade place- 
ment. This same table gives the results for medians as follows: 


Median 


Metropoliian series 

7.9 

grade 

Morgan 

9.4 

grade 

Ohio Literacy 

9,0 

grade 

Pressey 

9.0 

grade 

Actual grade 

10.0 

grade 


The medians vary from 7th to 10th grades. The median for 
the Pressey test corresponds to that of the actual school grade, namely 
10th, while the medians for the Morgan and Ohio Literacy are 
9.4 grade and 9th grade, The Metropolitan scries lias a median 
of 7.9. 

Summarizing the school placement of the 40 subjects of this study 
we note that: 

1. The actual grade attained by tlte group averaged lOtlj grade, 
while the range of school attainment was from 5th to sophomore 
year of college. 

2. The means on the four grade-placement tests vary only 
one year and are 8th grade for Metropolitan series and Ohio Literacy 
and 9tJ} grade for the I\4organ and Pressey tests, 

3. The median for the Metropolitan series is approximately 8th 
grade (actually 7.9) and 9th grade for the other three tests. 

4. The actual grade achievement is approximately one year lower 
than the actual grade attained. 

5. j^ritlimetic averages arc the lowest, while history and spelling 
liave the highest scores. 

Interest and Personality Findings 

The Pressey Interest-Attitude Tost was the only test used to 
measure emotional maturity. Table 1 1 shows the results of this 
test and records the emotional ngc for cacli girl, Column 1 pre- 
sents the subjects numbers. Columns 2, 3, 4, and 5 the individual 
scores for the four separate portions of the test, Column 6 gives the 
total scores, and Column 7 the emotional ages in 3 'ears for all 40 
subjects, Thus we find that Subject 1 rated 31, 23, 11, and 22, 
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TA13LE 11 

RiisuLxs or THE Pressey Interest- v\rriTUDE Test 


Emotional 


No. 

I 

11 

ITT 

IV 

Score 

Hge 

1 

31 

23 

11 

22 

87 

14.0 

2 

33 

23 

25 

14 

95 

13,5 

3 

36 

1 

1 

4 

42 

15,5 

4 

30 

21 

18 

17 

86 

14,0 

5 

41 

2 

4 

31 

78 

14,0 

6 

37 

6 

10 

2 

55 

15.0 

7 

22 

— 4 

— 4 

+ 6 

20 

17.5 

8 

21 

6 

5 

— 3 

29 

16.5 

9 

15 

3 

6 

—10 

14 

18.0 

10 

25 

18 

7 

4 

54 

15,0 

11 

25 

— 2 

5 

— 5 

23 

17.0 

12 

9 

2 

17 

S 

36 

16.0 

13 

22 

32 

9 

—38 

2S 

17.0 

1+ 

26 

6 

0 

— 8 

24 

17.0 

15 

+2 

2 

7 

—16 

35 

16.5 

16 

12 

2 

0 

2 

16 

18.0 

17 

70 

34 

4 

0 

108 

13.0 

18 

— 3 

— 6 

7 

10 

8 

18.5 

19 

32 

1 

1 

—11 

23 

17,0 

20 

34 

37 

12 

— 9 

74 

14.0 

21 

15 

49 

11 

—16 

59 

14.5 

22 

21 

6 

2 

— 1 

28 

16.5 

23 

46 

74 

14 

23 

162 

11,0 

2+ 

23 

— 1 

— 2 

—29 

— 9 

20.5 

25 

25 

20 

7 

11) 

62 

14.5 

26 

61 

9 

0 

— 4 

66 

14.5 

27 

19 

21 

3 

— 2 

41 

16.0 

28 

24 

48 

31 

16 

119 

12.5 

29 

51 

30 

6 

40 

127 

12.0 

30 

43 

51 

5 

— 1 

103 

13,i 

31 

24 

10 

16 

16 

66 

14.5 

32 

10 

4 

12 

— 2 

24 

17.C 

33 

12 

20 

2 

8 

+2 

15.5 

34 

36 

3 

8 

— 4 

43 

15.5 

35 

65 

5 

3 

— 7 

66 

14,5 

36 

28 

25 

10 

IS 

78 

14.0 

37 

40 

7 

17 

—21 

43 

15.5 

38 

34 

51 

20 

29 

134 

12.0 

39 

23 

8 

9 

2 

42 

15.5 

40 

5 

7 

5 

—30 

—13 

21.0 


EA*" Range 



11,0-21,0 


EA Mean 



15.4 


EA Medi.in 



IS.S 


‘'EA signifies einotional tige. 

respectively, on tlie four portions of the test, and that she has a total 
of 87 and an emotional age of 14.0 years. 

The year distribution for chronological, mental, and emotional 
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FIGURE 4 

ages is shown in figure 4. The chronological ages arc distinguished 
by the emplo3'mcnt of double lines of black, the mental ages by the 
use of diagonal lines, and the emotional ages by the vertical. 

Interestingly cnnugli this test places 40 per cent of the group above 
the 16'ycar level of emotional maturity, 42.5 per cent heuveen 14 
and 16 years, and only 18 per cent below the 14-year level. Com- 
paring this with the mental age distribution, one notes that the emo- 
tional age of the group is noticeably highei’ tlian the mental age. 
The range of the emotional age is greater than the range of the 
mental age (MA Binet, 10-17 j'cars; EA Pressey, 11.0-21.0 years), 
The EA mean is greater by 1 year than the MA mean and the 
EA median is 1.5 years higher than the l\dA median.® 

Table 12 records the word frequencies for the seven classifications 
of tlic Kent-Rosanoff Association Test for each of tlic 40 subjects. 
As previously stated, KciU-Rosanoff (16) standardized their asso- 
ciation teat upon 1000 normal adults. All responses obtained were 
arranged in frequency tables for the stimulus words. Each re- 
sponse was classified under one of the following categories : 

“0" If a response was not recorded eu the fre<i«euey table. 

“?" If a response was not Kiven in identical fonn Init a 
granimatic.ll variant of the word was recorded, 

"Word frsciucncies have been worked out for the 360 separate words but 
have not been included in this study becau.se of the dilHciilties of comparison 
in connection with so varied a group of subjects. 
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TABLE 12 


FanQUENCv TAnt.E roa tiie Kent-Rosanoff Associateon Test 


0 

? 

1 

2-5 

6-lS 

16-100 

Over 100 

9 

3 

3 

8 

9 

31 

37 

12 

2 

3 

10 

6 

21 

46 

12 

6 

2 

3 

12 

27 

38 

3 

8 

3 

6 

7 

26 

47 

24 

0 

3 

5 

S 

25 

35 

11 

1 

3 

1 

7 

33 

44 

7 

0 

4 

10 

1(5 

31 

33 

17 

3 

3 

7 

II 

28 

31 

7 

+ 

4 

12 

IG 

32 

2S 

6 

0 

1 

5 

4 

30 

S4 

17 

2 

4 

10 

7 

24 

36 

15 

0 

3 

10 

7 

27 

38 

3 

0 

0 

5 

17 

24 

41 

H 

1 

2 

4 

5 

34 

46 

7 

1 

4 

10 

12 

22 

44 

14 

2 

4 

9 

12 

20 

39 

13 

0 

4 

7 

11 

17 

48 

9 

1 

2 

11 

12 

34 

31 

7 

1 

4 

3 

6 

35 

44 

10 

G 

1 

' 13 

20 

29 

21 

11 

2 

6 

10 

16 

24 

31 

4 

0 

3 

4 

5 

30 

54 

26 

1 

4 

9 

IS 

26 

19 

13 

1 

2 

4 

14 

26 

40 

12 

2 

S 

7 

10 

32 

32 

7 

0 

1 

1 

7 

26 

58 

9 

0 

1 

7 

12 

28 

43 

11 

0 

1 

9 

12 

28 

39 

9 

1 

3 

8 

9 

23 

47 

12 

0 

3 

12 

IS 

30 

28 

5 

1 

2 

5 

11 

27 

49 

13 

1 

2 

9 

12 

33 

30 

7 

2 

1 

6 

5 

30 

49 

14 

3 

3 

4 

12 

22 

42 

27 

0 

4 

8 

11 

26 

24 

23 

1 

10 

20 

19 

24 

3 

17 

2 

4 

13 

13 

29 

32 

8 

0 

5 

5 

9 

29 

44 

20 

0 

1 

2 

4 

25 

48 

3 

0 

1 

7 

6 

23 

55 


"1” If the word had a f i'(:(|iiEncy of 1 on the frcf[iiciicy table. 

‘'2-5'' If the Word had a frequency of from 2 to S on tlie 
fretiiiency lalile. 

"6-15’' If llie word had a frequency of fioin 6 to IS on tlic 
frcfiiicncy tabic. 

"16- 100" If the word liaci a frequency of from 16 to 100 on 
the frequenej' table, 
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"Above 100” If the woul had a frequency of more than 
100 on the frequency table. 

The scores for each girl were graphed individually. Trnnsil- 
lumination of the graphs seemed to separate the curves Into three 
groups. Thirty-two of the curves followed fairly closely the normal 
Kent-Rosanoff (listTibuticm, six had a high frequency of 'Acro classi- 
fication, while two failed to comply with ilic curves of cither Groups 
1 or 2. Figure 5 demonstrates these three curves, 

It is CO be noted that the seven frequency classifications arc plotted 



FIGURE 5 
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along the a- axis, while the percentages are recorded on the ^ axis. 
The long clash lines for common-school females and the solid line 
for college females arc tlie Kent-Rosanoff normal curves. The short 
dasli line, following tile' noim.il curve, presents a typical Group 1 
curve; the dash-dot line, varying in zero frequencies from the normal, 
is a typical Group 2 curve; while the double-solid line shows the 
curve of Group 3 which varies widely from the normal curve. The 
individual curves of Groups 2 and 3 will be discussed later in their 
relation to the Bernreiiter Personality Inventory findings. Since the 
literature has no reference to a study of unmarried mothers in which 



FIGURE 6 
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TABLE IJ 

Results of the Bernheuter PERsoNAMTi^ Inventorv 




Pe ice n tiles 


FvC 

FiS 

No. 


n,s 

lid 

li,D 

score* 

score* 

1 

12 

86 

82 

n 

— 6S 

— 1 

2 

66 

7I 

74 

26 

— 6 

+ 31 

3 

3 

87 

2 

86 

—142 

— 17 

4 

72 

35 

70 

23 

-k 25 

— 61 

S 

17 

72 

21 

84 

— 93 

— 14 

6 

33 

38 

40 

31 

"k 44 

—163 

7 

65 

22 

42 

5 

+ 80 

— 72 

8 

82 

20 

66 

23 

+ 124 

— 60 

9 

22 

3 

12 

71 

— 92 

+ 73 

10 

48 

57 

54 

26 

+ 31 

— 73 

11 

55 

75 

50 

41 

0 

+ 9 

12 

74 

13 

72 

43 

+ 55 

— 85 

13 

42 

89 

46 

44 

+ 10 

+ 22 

14 

39 

27 

14 

32 

— 14 

—118 

15 

35 

39 

43 

83 

— 7 

— 51 

16 

+5 

28 

23 

32 

+ 15 

— 97 

17 

56 

43 

S3 

30 

+ 35 

— 43 

18 

82 

78 

77 

17 

+ 91 

4' 64 

19 

45 

63 

42 

32 

+ 2 

—101 

20 

99 

32 

99 

6 

+230 

+ 54 

21 

49 

56 

40 

16 

+ 18 

— 36 

22 

71 

42 

69 

20 

+ 103 

— 58 

23 

81 

4 

72 

3 

+ 120 

—130 

24 

3 

28 

3 

78 

— 68 

— 131 

25 

74 

22 

70 

5 

+ 139 

—123 

26 

19 

92 

11 

59 

— 77 

+ 37 

27 

2 

63 

11 

SO 

— 85 

— 90 

28 

63 

19 

58 

35 

+ 44 

— 88 

29 

2 

25 

2 

4 

—152 

+ 2 

30 

7 

36 

13 

74 

— 52 

—133 

31 

32 

33 

69 

76 

S3 

75 

SS 

63 

63 

73 

62 

74 

71 

4+ 

— 62 
+ 49 
+ 5 

+ 28 
+ 41 
— 9 

34 

35 

99 

69 

99 

29 

+ 172 

+ 81 

36 

88 

72 

n 

3 

S4 

78 

10 

—134 
+ 70 

+ 4 

— 2 

37 

38 

39 

40 

4 

73 

69 

2 

91 

6 

22 

67 

9 

58 

73 

6 

90 

29 

S3 

72 

—121 
+ 41 
+ 81 
—138 

+ 13 

— 75 

— 57 
—136 


for FiC 

and PA’ arc 

not published for 

high school 

girls. 


the KensRosrnoff Associetion Test wes used, no comparisons can he 
made. One of the interesting if not valuable results of the lest was 
a series nf block" words and tlicir frequencies. By "block” word 
we mean that upon presentation of a stimulus word the subject 
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"blocks” or "freezes” and either has no response or has a retarded 
response, Of the 100 stimulus words of the series, 45 were "block" 
words two or more times. The seven words with largest "blocked” 
frequencies arc man, command, wish, trouble, stomach, dream, and 
justice. Figure 6 shows tlie frequencies of the 45 "block" words. 

Table 13 records tlic results of the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory. Column 1 gives the numbers of the 40 subjects; Column 
2, or the BiNj tbc neurotic percentile; three, or B->S, the self-sufR- 
ciency percentile; four, or B^I, die introversion-extroversion per- 
centile; live, or B.iD, the dominance-submission percentile; six, or 
i'hCj the confidence score; and seven, or FoS, the sociability score. 
The norms for the last two classifications liave not been published 
for high school girls. The range on BiN and is from 99 

percentile to tlic 2nd percentile, on B‘>S it is from 92 to the 3rd 
percentile, and on B.\D from 90 to 3rd percentiles. Farnsworth (O') 
in his studies of profiles in connection uhth tJiis iiivejitoj' 3 f divides tlie 
percentiles into tlirec classes In tlic following manner: 

Percentiles 1-33 become Class 1 
Percentiles 34-36 become Class II 
Percentiles 67-100 become Class 111 

Parnsivoj'th fount) a modal pjofiJc for normal iubjetts of 

7^1 Sg Z)g, 

and secondary profiles of A^a Si /g Di 

A7x 52 1* I 
A7a 52 /a ifi. 

The percentile scores for this stud 3 '' were convei'ted into Farns- 
worth's classes and recorded in Table 14. Figure 7 presents the 
profiles for the 40 subjects. The modal profile is inked in double 
lines (Ah 5a li D^), and the secondary profiles in dash lines (A/a 
5i Di) and in dash-dot lines {Nt> 5i. In Di). 

It is to be noted that tlte modal profile is the same in both studies, 
and also tliat the first of tlie secondai'y profiles agrees. 

Farnsworth in evaluating this rV, i'y li Du profile states in part: 

Nx Ss h /Ja indicates extreme stnlulitj’ (low scores on tlte 
neurotic scale) , extreme sclf-sulliciency (IurIi stores on the 
self-suflicicncy scale), extroveision (low scores on the inlrover- 
.sion scale), and extreme social [loininance (liigli scales on tlie 
dominance scule]. 
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TABLE 

14 



RP^SULTS on tfie 

nERNREUTER Personality 

Inventory Using 

TIIR TARN-S WORTH 



Class Mirnion 



No. 

n,N 




tiJJ 

1 

1 

3 

3 


3 

2 

2 

3 

3 


1 

3 

1 

3 

1 


3 

4 

3 

2 

3 


1 

s 

1 

3 

1 


3 

6 

1 

2 

2 


1 

7 

2 

1 

2 


1 

S 

3 

1 

2 


1 

9 

1 

1 

1 


3 

10 

2 

2 

2 


3 

11 

2 

3 

2 


2 

12 

3 

1 

3 


2 

13 

2 

3 

2 


2 

14 

2 

1 

1 


1 

15 

2 

2 

2 


3 

16 

2 

1 

1 


1 

17 

2 

2 

2 


1 

18 

3 

3 

3 


1 

19 

2 

2 

2 


1 

20 

3 

1 

3 


1 

21 

2 

2 

2 


I 

22 

3 

2 

3 


1 

23 

3 

1 

3 


1 

24 

I 

1 

1 


3 

25 

3 

1 

3 


1 

26 

1 

3 

1 


2 

27 

1 

2 

1 


3 

28 

2 

1 

2 


2 

29 

1 

1 

1 


1 

30 

1 

2 

1 


3 

31 

3 

3 

2 


3 

32 

3 

3 

3 


3 

33 

2 

2 

2 


2 

34 

3 

3 

3 


1 

35 

1 

3 

1 


3 

36 

3 

1 

3 


1 

37 

1 

3 

1 


3 

38 

3 

1 

2 


1 

39 

3 

1 

3 


2 

40 

‘ 

3 

1 


3 

Figure 8 shows the Keut^Rosanoff curves for the five suhiccts who 

Iiave the A^i Sa 

/i Da profile. 




An examination of this figure shows that Subject 

3 has a curve 

on the Kcnt-Rosanof¥ test which follows fairly 

closely the normal 

curve (or the i 

curves of Group 7.) 

Her rating 

on 

tlic Brown Tn- 
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ventoiy is “excellent,” thus both tests place her in the well-adjusted 
grouping. Subject 5 has a curve on iCent-Rosanoff which is high 
in zero frequencies (Group 2) and a Hr own rating of good. This 
is not as complete an agiecinent between the three scales as is found 
in tile scores of Subject 5. No. 35 has a curve belonging to Group 
2 on the Association Test and a Brown rating of “excellent,” while 
No. 40 has a normal Kent-Rosanoff curve (Group 1) and a Brown 
rating of “good,” Thus in every case in which the Bermeiiter 
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places the subject in the well-adjusted grouping, the Brown has a 
rating of either "excellent*' cr "good.” At the same time, the Kent- 
Rosanoff agreement is not so consistent. 

However, if one scrutinizes the results presented in Figure 9, 
which are the maladjusted ones according to the Bernreuter scale, one 
finds that in every case the Kent-Rosaiioff curve deviates from the 
normal, while the Brown ratings are consistently "poor” or "very 
poor.” 
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This would lead one to conclude that the Bernreuter scale is a 
more discriminating measure for the selection of the extremes of 
social adjustments tlian either the Kent-Rosanoff or the Brown. For, 
while the Brown has agreed in every instance with the Bernreuter, 
it places many more individuals in tlie group of "excellent" and 
"very poor," It also would lead one to conclude tliat our tests are 
better equipped to select the maladjusted individual from a group 
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rliEin the socially well adjusted. This should be verified in a so-called 
normal group, since it is possible that the very fact that they are 
unmarried motheis causes a degree of maladjustment. 

Tabic 15 gives the results on the Brown Personality Inventory 
for children. The table shows that the scores vary from 4 (a very 
high rating of excellence) to 39 (a very poor personality adjust- 
ment). Score 1 would be perfect adjustment and 49 maximum 
maladjustment. For this group of 40 subjects there were 9 or 22.5 
per cent having the rating of "excellent,'’ 10 or 25 per cent having 
the rating of "good," 3 or 7.5 per cent "average," 10 or 25 per cent 
"poor,” and 8 or 20 per cent "very poor." Thus according to this 
scale 22 subjects, or 55 per cent, arc socially well adjusted. 

Summarising, the emotional maturity of the group approaches the 
normal and is superior to the mental age of the group. The asso- 
ciations of more than 80 per cent of the group are normal, while 
only 2 subjects or 5 per cent show any marked deviation from the 
normal. On the question of social adjustment, w'e find that they 
show all degrees of adjustment from extreme stability to marked 
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TABLE IS 

Results on thk Brown Peksonali'i-y Inventory for Children 


No, 

Score 

Rating; 

1 

12 

Good 

2 

24 

Poor 

3 

5 

Excellent 

4 

27 

Very poor 

5 

9 

Good 

6 

24 

Poor 

7 

14 

Good 

3 

20 

Poor 

9 

13 

Good 

10 

21 

Poor 

11 

12 

Good 

12 

10 

Good 

13 

29 

Very poor 

14 

16 

Average 

IS 

a 

Excellent 

16 

24 

Poor 

17 

6 

Excellent 

18 

28 

Very poor 

19 

6 

Excellent 

20 

27 

Very poor 

21 

S 

Excellent 

22 

19 

Poor 

23 

22 

Poor 

• 24 

8 

Excellent 

25 

20 

Poor 

26 

9 

Good 

27 

2 

Excellent 

28 

32 

Very poor 

29 

S 

Excellent 

30 

14 

Good 

31 

15 

Average 

32 

22 

Poor 

33 

13 

Good 

34 

39 

Very poor 

35 

4 

Excellent 

36 

37 

Very poor 

37 

16 

Average 

38 

32 

Very poor 

39 

20 

Poor 

40 

11 

Go(h1 


instability; however, the largest percentage of tlie group seem to be 
well adjusted socially. 

Tins would lead one to conclude that this group of uiimanied 
mothers are emotionally, in their associations and in their personality 
make-up, a normal group. 
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Vocational PossiniLiTins 

Table 16 presents the scores on the Masculinity-I'emininity Scale 
of the Strong Vocational Blank for Women. Again literature is 
lacking in recorded studies, for the scale has just hcon completed. 

TAliLE 16 

Scores on MAscuLiNixy-FEMiNiNi'ir ScAi.r. or tiii; Stuonc; Vocational Hlank 

FOR Women 

No, Score Ce utile 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


—81 

98 

—63 

89 

—60 

83 

—28 

39 

— V3 

63 

—31 

39 

—69 

92 

—75 

95 

—16 

20 

-42 

52 

—38 

52 

—81 

98 

—61 

83 

—60 

83 

“47 

f.3 

—28 

39 

—26 

28 

—37 

45 

—56 

76 

—14 

20 

—78 

98 

—70 

92 

—52 

71 

—33 

45 

— 48 

71 

—54 

76 

— 8 

15 

—114 

99 

—53 

76 

—54 

76 

—66 

89 

-46 

63 

-48 

71 

-46 

63 

—14 

20 

— 1 

6 

—50 

71 

—70 

92 

—59 

83 

—71 

92 
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Using this scale, however, the findings of this study range from 6 
to 99 centilcs, having a mean of 65 and a median of 71. This 
scale will be discussed further in its relation to other measures. 
For tlie present it seems sufficient to say that this scale places most 
of the subjects well above average towards femininity. 


TABLE 17 

Results for the Strong Vocational Blank for Women — Nurses Rating 

Scale 


No, 

Score 

Stand, ird score 

Rating 

1 

+ 21 

39 

B 

2 

+ SO 

49 

A 

3 

+ 72 

56 

A 

+ 

+ 15 

37 

B 

S 

+ 44 

47 

A 

6 

+ 36 

44 

BT 

7 

+ 30 

42 

IH- 

8 

-h 65 

54 

A 

9 

— 55 

12 

C 

10 

-t- 56 

51 

A 

11 

+ 5 

33 

B— 

12 

+ U3 

72 

A 

13 

-h 28 

42 

Bd- 

1+ 

+ 48 

49 

A 

IS 

+ 59 

53 

A 

16 

+ 24 

40 

B+ 

17 

+ 30 

42 

m- 

18 

■h 4 

33 

B— 

19 

-t- 38 

46 

A 

20 

H- 15 

37 

B 

21 

+ 64 

54 

A 

22 

+ 14 

37 

B 

23 

-h 61 

S3 

A 

2+ 

+ 28 

42 

H-h 

25 

■h 69 

56 

A 

26 

+ 35 

44 

H + 

27 

+ 65 

54 

A 

28 

+ 64 

54 

A 

29 

-h 42 

47 

A 

30 

— 8 

28 

c+ 

31 

+ 28 

42 

13 "h 

32 

-t- 0 

32 

3— 

33 

+ 60 

53 

A 

34 

+ 44 

47 

A 

35 

— 35 

19 

C 

36 

+ 28 

42 

3 + 

J7 

-|- 63 

54 

A 

38 

+ 29 

42 

3+ 

39 

+ S3 

51 

A 

40 

+ 33 

44 

3-H 
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Table 17 records fchc raw scores in Column 2, tlie staiularcl scores 
in Column 3, and the ratings in Cohnnii 4. The standard scores 
have been derived from Strong’s tables of scores for nurses whose 
mean score equals 50 and standard deviation equals 10. The 
standard score has a range of 12 to 72, a mean of 44.3, and a median 
of 44 . The rating frequencies arc as follows: 


A 

19 subjects 

B-h 

11 subjects 

n 

4 subjects 

B— 

3 subjects 

c-h 

1 subject 

c 

2 subjects 


Strong 0^)j iu evaluating these ratings, states; 

Tlie rating A mesius tliat the individual has the interests of 
women successfully engaged in that occupation; tlic rating C 
means that the person does not have such interests; and tVic 
rating B4- and B, and B — mean that the persaa probably 
has those interests but vve cannot be so sure of that fact 
as in the case of A ratings. From the data at hand it ap- 
pears that those with B-j- ratings average somewhat less in 
efficiency than tliosc with A ratings but that some with B + 
ratings rank very high, so that no prognosis may be made of 
the degree of svtcccss from A and B-j- ratings in any particular 
ca.se, Those with C ratings, on the other hand, have too little 
interest to belong to (he group. 

Strong states that factors other than interest must be taken into 
consideration for vocational purposes. It would seem that intelli- 
gence should be one of these factors. However, Habhc (91, study- 
ing this very problem with a group of nurses, states: "Intelligence 
within the range of 86-129 IQ is not an important factor in success 
in nurses training (r = .18± 15).” He continues further: "Per- 
sonality factors apparently are of first importance in determining 
success in nurses training.” 

Comparing the intelligence scores and ratings of the 40 girls on 
the nurses .scale, we note that, of the 19 subjects who have "A” 
ratings, 11 fall within limits of intelligence set by tiablie, namely, 
86-129 IQ, while, of the 11 subjects who have rating, 6 are 

within these limits. Thus tlterc are 11 subjects who meet the re- 
quirements for success of both Strong and Habbe. 
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Table 18 records the findings on the scores and ratings on the Sims 
Score Sheet for Socio-Economic Status. The individual numbers 
of the 40 unmarried mothers are recorded in Column 1, the raw 
scares are given in Column 2, and the ratings are listed in Column 3. 

TABLE 18 

Results for the Sims Score Sheet for Socio-Economic Status 

No, 

Score 


Rating 


1 

9 


Medium 


2 

11 


Medium 


3 

6 


Low 


4 

5 


Low 


5 

6 


Low 


fi 

10 


Medium 


7 

9 


Medium 


8 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

9 

13 


Medium 

(high) 

10 

3 


Medium 

( low ) 

11 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

12 

10 


Medium 


13 

n 


Medium 


H 

8 


Medium 

(low) 

13 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

16 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

17 

12 


Medium 

(high) 

18 

6 


Low 


19 

12 


Medium 

(high) 

20 

1+ 


Medium 

(high) 

21 

13 


Medium 

(high) 

22 

IS 


Medium 

(high) 

23 

6 


Low 


2+ 

14 


Medium 

(high) 

25 

12 


Medium 

(high) 

26 

6 


Low 


27 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

28 

13 


Medium 

(high) 

29 

9 


Medium 


30 

17 


High 


31 

S 


Medium 

(low) 

32 

10 


Medium 


33 

11 


Medium 


34 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

3S 

13 


Medium 

(low) 

36 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

37 

10 


Medium 


38 

5 


Low 


39 

7 


Medium 

(low) 

40 

20 


HigJ) 




TABLE 13 
Raw Scores 
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(W) . 13111 , 1111 . 13(1 

i'J'/l) J0^n3,IU.I3(f 
{(J'U) .‘ainujiiJaa 

(Z'Jj) ja)ii3au.io(I 

(S^a) J3iiiaiuJ3g 

jain^JUTafl 
(sLWij,) uMiaag 
(VIM) II 

auiiBU -iioo^-oiaos sung 
(sas.iiifj) SuDJig 
(■uiajj-'asBiY) 3uojig 
K3]J3g Ul!ll|0(lt),I13IAl 
poUlrtiUQjj apuiQ 

(apCjrjJ Y j itassaij 
(apuio) uuS.iopij 

(YH) ubSjo]^ 
(VW) ^au.isgi'^ uri(o 
oSy |B3iaojoHQji(3 

(vw) i3H!tr 

(t)l) jauia 

.^-rPluoAoj uMojg 

|anp[A;pni 




TABLE 19 {continued) 
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iS^'d) -laiiia-rtMatl 
(D^J) J3Mi3Jui3e 

(O^EZ) isjnaJiuatl 

(j‘a) .laqnajujafi 
[S^U) ■'aina-iiijsy 

(iV'fZ) JOliiaJOJoa 

(auiix) uniaag 

(VI^) II 

■wo^'DiaDg ^mig 
(sasjdisj) 3uo.ijg 
{■tU3j--3si3j^) 3unjig 

sauag ui:|i|C(Ioi]3]/Y 
pajaidiuo^ apBjQ [nniav 
(a pc. 10 ) v-j X 3 ssa.rj 
(api’jg) ucS-iopY 

(VN) 

(vw) omo 

33V [U3[aoiouoii|3 

(vw) i 3 u[a 

(Di) 

Xj 03U3AU] HWOia 
IcnpiAipuj 



16 8+ 13.3 20 14 14.6 9.4 10 12 8.5 71 54 10 16 12 4 91 9 90 — 121 13 

32 65 10.4 20 9 10.7 5.5 6 6 6.3 92 42 5 16 12 73 6 58 29 41 — 75 

20 87 14.0 16 11 15.1 9.9 10 10 7.5 83 51 7 10 10 69 22 73 S3 81 — 57 

11 104 16.7 21 IS 19.0 16.4 IS 14 10.6 92 44 20 16 11 2 67 6 72 —138 —136 
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vd si 


^ ri ^ 

ps v-i 

^ w 1-1 


^ lO ^ 

tsl CS w 


i ^ id 


0\ & 
)k 


Cn 

^ 'i: 


'V S'O ^ 
a I 


cn< VO ^ 
00 »H TH 


i-i o 

ti.>A * 

S iH 


e?j s . TA ^ 

^ c3 


^ « lo 

rn CO CO ON 


iH ^ ON O 


^ R T 

ON G> 1-H O 
11 CO OS 


Ok Os o . 


DO ON l-H O ^ 


CO DO 


3« 




v\ u Q o o \Q O , 

'V'Nt^“’mmr^vrjrt-wSnujo| 

ucu V 

-d X# 'd 


hp VO 

li^ lO C> 


w CO 

a 


^ C'l ^ II f| 

Os o ^ II M iso VO 

ir\ m 


O Ll^ 

T|-iooi^ o o 5 
ea.-iOO O 


“ u'^ 
« 2 

! 

' 2'»3 S 


IL 


C 3 O 111 g 

7 |. « „ ; 

2 2" i -u 

‘T s.g s= 

^ S. 

’7 o “’i I § 

f O ON W ^ ” 

r-( CO ^ IH CO 


VN ^ IP NJ* 

CM 

0 NJ-i ^ 
i-H Si 

ui Th vn ^ 

Tt* m vn 

VN *+ ^h 
^ T-H m 

Lrt tn 

OO 1— 1 I ^ 

vn Th vn VO 

ij-i CO Cji I 
Ln tJ- 'O 

C'l VN 1+ Cvl 

1 I 

v^ N^ 
CM VO -sf 

I I T 

VO lO No 
1 \1'1 
lo VO vn >o 

VO cn o oo 

1 I T I 

in \o \rt yo 
» NO ra C3 

I I TT 


Lrt VO i/N VO 

vr » \o •+ 

TTTT 


Q.a 


DO 

hH 

□ 

2.2 

pp w 


^ S 
2 w 


B. 

rt P 


B rt _e o 

WCJ oS 


o " 71 W 

)§ 


Bi 

^ CO 


B 

H Vv w Ct ^ 
o ttj i > dj gj 

^3 3 P 'S 3 

Q 11 u u u U 

1.3 N l-l U ^ 

3 a d □ a R 


K 


bA ■-< 
o "y 

w w 


pp pp 


dj 4J 

^ P*=i 


tn ^ VN VO 


▼1 Cvim ^ vnvoc ^ cooN *^ 


21. Bernreuter 
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N 

(^j-) jaqnfljujoti 

eoe^t-.u^^,c^^^/^»,Tj■ao<^•osN^ntn'«<Hcr^o 

o 

N 

(5'Jl joinsjujog 

mThO'f)N'Ot'.0\N'<u^t>.»n<h^iosoo«»rtM 

ON 

rH 

(a'ff) lainoJUJafl 


00 

(/'ff) J8inDJUJ3fI 

00tvO^£N(r| 

^s 




{^iJ7) lajrisjujOH 


VN 

(aiiiix) uinSas 



(VW) 11 

OiH0'O\0\aFN\0H<tHlOTj-rii-('tf'i-cOi-('0 

I-N MiXI-l 

cr, 

SiipsH ‘11033-01305 suJ[S 


N 

(63SJ^(^I) SuoiiS 

^ t->Tj-iow\iritNOt^^O«1^t>vnv-irhvoTh 
rH 

H 

('m3jI''36EJA[) 3U0.IJS 

woOD«M'0«'i»>©iHinirt[?>OPSciovomN'J-t».’-< 

o 

S9udg iiE)i|odo.ij3^M 


Os 

p3ia|duiQ3 spEJO lEf'PV 


04 

(spD.io) V'l XassajJ 


tv* 

(apBJQ) ueSjoi/^ 



(VW) ub3jo[AI 

>H »H ^ 1-1 

Vk 

(VW) ^aBJain on [0 

W»nmmN*n'6tveNvo'0>nm'00\siiJNiJivo>« 


aSy [ 00 i 3 o[ouo.no 

^N»HiHcqi-<^'©en'Oui*pSNi-('t'«'omiJ^o 

ri 

(VW) launi 

nNooooMO>^oo'Oi-iOTHNN'a'<Off't'. 

1-1 IH w 

w 

(Dl) ifuifl 


iH 

y{lOUI0AUJ lIAlOJf] 

®sv>-H^-o«/ieic\aoivoo\Oi<is90inHT(-t-(Tj- 


IcnpiAjpuj 
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rH 

N 

iS^d) 


O 

N 

(.D’J) 


9\ 


iiH^OrNOtrth»c<*iOhshNi>.*^C^|>O60CSvnis 

M 

rH 

(|cg) jaiuaiuiau 

?»^\Oh>ON6 pH rH^OrHS0K'^^0C'5OV0t>.0 


[^p) jjiua,ui,i3ji 


'O 

{^'(l) -laittaiUJail 

•4-tNc<^Ohs •-io'^00*^lN.xoo\Oc^Ot^s*0 


(auii^l) lunSag 


H- 

(VW) n 

pH ^ ^ ^ pH ^ ^ 

en 

iH 

Supv)i ’U()33-o[Dog sung 

OTO>-<PiS. rtMoo>i-Nirii^kOCHcnNvnOM>^ 

M 

(s3s.ints[) SuoJig 

f^p^l%irkfsini-sr>'^ W^ls^iTi tN.'n 

H 

H 

(•lII3J-'0SCp\) 91I0.IJS 

rHOt>.C^C0^ 

O 

1H 

sauag uBuiocIo.iia[Ai 

C^OpHIOi^ rtO 

OS 

paiajdtuoQ apcjQ luiuJV 


M 

(apcjo) V-I /assajj 

^ pH 

N 

(apDj0) uuSiojAj 

pH 

'O 

(VN) iiBaiO[/\i 


xn 

(VW) °[’IO 

o^0^^loo + soc^6«vofOvoM^>‘Oo'a'0«-<mO 

'J" 

aSy HjDj3DjouoJil3 

cor^‘£Tt<oQeig^vnrtTt‘i-i^r>OLnMtnLniMio 

tn 

(VW) lauig 

Ple«<'\»>m00’-iV%<'^'O\ri06'^'>D nOun OvOi-i 

N 

(Ol) laqit 

(x5v^NrsN^oaO'+'^'^»l-'ewi‘Oi-(0»fOu->oij 

- 

XjD)U3AMI (IMQJQ 

1-|^s.^oo^oo^^Nrtooo^3Voo^o^^Meo^^^oc^ 

^ i-i M iH i-l 


lBnpjAtpU[ 

t^W»o+ioy*tv,C>90\Oi-^MO«J-ko'at>.«i5NO 

C')f^NNNesNNN«ntntn«^t<i«oM«<%tnt<itf 
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^hsrnm/^O^'OOvorM 

^K1T^-coc^1^nCSO^r^o^n»H 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^-C ^ »—( ^ tH ^ ^ 

'^'^C30C?k0^l’^CV|SC>OS0 -U-I oCtOOr-«<=\i-^ 

t^'^'OooCvr-+h-%o»HevjTHc<>T-<co'^'^^®'^^'^ 
M^CMe5^CvioosOo»CS»^o\e»^M3T-Ht>a v^c^w 


g^^Ofs]e<Qp\hxr\irr>ij^g^t^V?C:ir^pnCN^^C*^tr\SQ 

o-^s^or^mcniN,&oi^te^Tt'0^r^G3CK>^ 

O^s^l>•0oO^&Q^Ot^C>.OQ^^^OU^O'^O‘^QO 

^ »-i T-i »— I f— < ^ 

tn'LrbO\r<lrriNOCi^VOf^CqwC''10^*+0’'^CSS^10’'^ 
'n(Xu^t^^\o^^^c^co^^^.C^^l-H'TO^^o CO a oo 


CTvT^rv. 

^t^ocNrtni-*ooT^T-H%o-+'k^i-H<^-+cocnc5 rri>^vn 
O^t^Qt^^O00t^00|N»^0\l’*^.CNlv/^C>^O 


*+ 00 ^ ^ fn ^ 

O l>» 0> CO 'sO t**s 'O &3 I"- 


O RO VO *0 t/1 VO \0 


wovo^cioinvj'O'+o^ORT— tt— 

'^c<iR^^*;^r5i-Hsoc?«Ob^'^Ro*Hr'iciR+0'l^oor^ 

CS|vt"o<ii-<^covocNj' 4 “cnc^vo^nt^or^^C»*-<^'^ 

C^»HR-HT^^i-H'rH'rHT-Hi-HT-<’^i— rC^li— 

t^VO-H-OVOSCC^OC^OWlOOlOR^criCN«S'^»^0«^ 

tnt7><^^wvo<nT-jr-f©asovnu-»vnts.WfW^vc»*^^ 

o^m«n^o^s&5r^^^c^^C7^ 

W »-^ 1^ Vo cor^^nC'laO''iOcoc.o'^vriLn?^owfc vn o 
0>i^|>»OCOi-H'-|'Y4-rNr*HOOvo‘^r-f^^'TO^^ 
VOOCnOR»^CO^C?sCDO>'5^cr|CTs'J^t’s^^^oO'^R^ 

W 1— I 


^ 1-H>— >t-H eyJVcjVO ^ftP^T^P^RH o tv.VQVp 

iC^ t>>rHLoe*kr*^u-imotNf-^h-rt*T-Ht^cOCD009RCv]^ 

^1-Hrt 1 -Hi-H'f-Ii-^t-Hi— l»— fi— ii-KT-l ’l-HVH’i-t V^»^ 

^>..^oH■cfi■^voeocoC^'+aocoO^»-^c>o^^^vnlno^ 

R^oc coii.^ONcovo\oC'^\oi-n'0\o coOmRo>+»— < 

{■w-» I O* 


1-^,-Hl-Ni— I ^ *-H 

%— «»nc*vCT'CJvr»too\^C'^ "LO to ^ ^ ^ 

voc^voooc^^J^R+oNW^n*-^l-^^^^o«o^o^&o^M 
^^iMr^f-Hi-Ht-ii— 1'^ T-jw 

[M CTs cs j— < i~-f r^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

cnO'H-C'00>voiocMOSO«n»— 

c(OH-o«o^oa'^c>J *i-<oijitor^oficoaoa^^c^l^ 

Ji-H^*— li-H»^ <-Hi— ( 1— l»-H 

T+^otAi-H t^t^O\oor^i-Hiii unvocc^s^vn^^vojn 


<ysOh*^v/DT-fNtOt^MBOOR— 

C^^r*-.oc»a^^ooOl^s..oct>,o^o^^^^*^^N.vo^^v^ftoc« 


>-^FHMi-^i-t»-|i-<i-H*-Hi-<T-^»-i»-,T-H ^ ^ 
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e<i!»«*'OOH-f^-o«i’<NcoTl''o'o^cipoo 

<Ns<S^paT|-»i%«IOCT<ONc<>rtTt‘^N 

O sOO'Chiri'^eOCS 

-I I I I I 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
eOCS'^DOsq '<f-^OiV6oOTt'M'Ovo*f'OBOCO + 
Tj-OscnSOT*- + 

I'O 


uit>i'flL<nin(S0<5i-|t3urt oQ^-p^'OOI-l^-« 

viNN>-io\eoMiN.MO« voo\Nn<-iioM'atn 


Cr\ 03 M fv. M 9> 

»0 m <n c<j rn 


voo\t<3'-<'J3(M'atn 
M M yH IH M IN M 


MVDOOcsqTfoaTffsiO^Nco+rH'^'+»M’+ 
iHOvN^>oH‘«3ui'yOWN +i-( INiH 

I II 


+ ts.'o-fYn'-<e'3^oo4*+i— i«Yieiof>5c<ii-ii-f6>o 
Cqrfi-iTM\ocrti-lCN»toOf>i— lr-lu^rtS^O^^t>. 

."tiH M 

- 111 


rt^Oio^voo»»oM»rcr\CNOeo 
voo> ^vavavA'+'<' <<^i-i 


'0»*tv0CN+W^O«<£i>!h'0MNf<IW'O'O0<3 
'«»'^OC^^Ort>J^^n«OCAO<»MMU^ln 
»!•»* t>.t^u«imOi-HOC^co»5»»i-(«'YC'lY-<0'-i 
ii 1-1 oa y-ii-h n. cn iMi-irHi-i 

III III 

+ C'^'C»fOp3voo>5T*'Oe<s»4-'«foiseowo<>vo^oeo 
N«n ^^^c>ot-(OvoT^■N+WMMmr<rl^^^o 

0<^>OtsO'0^tNeo>^>HO&5t<15«<0»^00 
'o + o\^o\tnNcK3rseit<i'-‘^Y-<Nc^mtnM 
1-1 11 t-( II 


MIOnCSIoqi— ( tiV0tlO'>0« 
*tOSn'lun^»tOt-,Nu:^>i 


t^vOc-^O’^eoeOi— 

»tot-,Nin>iLATHoO'+inKO 

cnYif^Yio-jc>^r4 


^op^\OWY!hM\oOr'lYO'OMN6oeq,+ + Cq 
^ + '0,1 NurtCMn »ri,l-iiOtn5'J= 


»1MMi*lrt'OtSOSOYC'W NlOT(-iAi,at~.«0\0~^ 


.S52S — 32+ — 592 2+72 32+ 1S8 — 576 — 2S — 160 — 736 

■2532 199 — —1702 331 — S53 — 39+ —1321 — 1160 +16 
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7 iT I in ,2 


00*^-^^N•«j'©<5;^OOC>^060^^|'^^0 •rt-VOMN'O'H- 


M Mill 1 1 I " I I 


w-i (j> «r> ij-i \0 
O S<0 
O' 6« 


C'lsOW»J^*o>H-e^O'+woO’+'>+Hh^coo<9xJ-v*'0 
■“ — — — — - — • - - — - 

^ o _ . _ 

oe vn 'o w oo 

11 1-1 


Tj-tv,vovo-.i<i-He«o\ocpO'o-rHc<'ooes?n«t-ioor^ 
Oe^i-(C'l'nM»i't>,&i5r^oovoC'10'0''Oi-H«n'<i-tn 

T77"7T’T1’^^ 


M I I I ^ i^ I 


1-1 I— I 1 ^ 


’I’ 


O'»i-c'iu'ino\i-ioc> 
o t>, t'' M Vv, >-< vn >0 

o -I rH iH -H 


I 1 I 


I I II I 


xno*® O^M^ 

1 — icoi— 

^ ^ 

I I I I I 


ONrtcncOf-N 

""" 1" """ I r '"'I ,T m7 


r-l'^eor'}-(-oO'+«0'Of^*oiO'+'0^t')c>2 + 'a*f 
0'OC'ltnio‘''c«O''.0cni-iuirg'3>h-.rHO0'O>oes. 
vnoti'1— i^vn'0««ivrit>. tni/-i^'IO\CT>i— i^so'OCs 




IT 


cn cn ^ M 


7=1 T lT"TT 


i-<u-iC^C05S|i-(incp0nONwi0''^'-iOv'0'O'-< c^«vl 
mts,ooo^ insow'eorsOvo»^0'0'0<«'Cvii-HVii 

I M I I I Til I I T 


co*+'1“oo-+cssao<^'*0'^rqC^Me^^^ 

tov^ONrs 
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2n 



mtfl^.eNuioo^wi«^06prji-iM)er>oo'oc3vo‘nvo‘n .i'^w 

o>'OvoN«J*ooMiflsoOrfiNWif-0«Ow5»‘nOrl«vo 

' ■ ■ I " ' f ' f ■ I ■ r ' I 

NN^f<li-<M600000p«fliy)Mh,t^N"^'« r^OONOWON 

‘ • • •■•'-■• I ’ ■ I ' |‘ f f - - s ^ 

>Hoo\nvo?«i-i’^Ow«^vD,^?n«^tr>*/>t'.S<5(n\o'« w 

toli-,tnPHC^o^OIHOOOO«^C^C^»««-lVn^''Ol-cf'1^nM«'^ 

' ' ' I' ' " ■ ' ■ I ' f ' I I I' 


OoOfOto^^^2i^«n^C5u%t*i ooooo\i-i 

^ * ‘ ‘ ‘ i' ' ‘ ‘ i' ' i' ' r f 


VO O 1-1 O 1-4 

In ^ O 1-4 

O en 40 On 


400vM«OOC^F4^co^tnO\fN.uNff>«ovo*+^0 cn ©o 
O^^^^ONOC^^«ftOCON»HOr^O^T^oM^^^'^li-^wvo 
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TABLE 25 

pRODrtDLE ERROIIS OF COEFFICIENTS IN TADUE 2+ 


Absolute value of 
correlation cocdicient 

Probable error correct 
to two decimal places 

,976-}-.99S9 

.00 

.927Z-, 97(53 

.01 

,87S4-.927t 

.02 

,S20Z-.&753 

.03 

,7611-8201 

.04 

.6969-.7610 

.05 

,6263-,69fi8 

,06 

M7^-.6262 

,07 

.4529-. 5473 

.08 

.334I-.4528 

.09 

.089a-,3340 

.10 

.0000-.0898 

.11 


We note that No. 1 has a score of 9 and a socio-economic rating of 
“Medium,” The scores range from 5 to 20 with a mean of 9.7 
and a niediaa of 9 . There are 2 subjects with "High” ratings, 9 
with “Medium High," 10 with "Medium,’’ 12 with “Medium 
Low,” and 7 with “Low.” According to this rating 21, or 52.5 per 
cent, of the girls come from homes which arc average or above 
average in socio-economic status. 

Statistical Treatment 

Table 19 records the raw scores, which include all tests except 
the Kent-Rosanoflf Association Test, used in this investigation. Table 
20 presents the table of codes for each of the tests. 

Table 21 presents the same data as Table 19 except that they are 
in coded form, Table 22 gives the gross score moments using the 
coded scores. Table 23 shows the Li/ values using coded scores, 
while Table 24 presents the intercorrelations, means, and standard 
deviations. Table 25 lists the probable errors of coefficients. The 
formula used was the gross score product-moment formula derived 
by Toops from the Pearson product-moment formula: 

y = 

If we scrutinize Tables 24 and 25, we find that the Stanford- 
Binet [2] has its highest correlation -}-■7829±.04 with the Morgan 
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mental age [6] and only a slightly lower correlation -(-.7763 it. 04 
with the Metropolitan series [10]. Some of the other significant 
correlations with Tlinet scale follow; 

[7] Morgan (Grade) +,7678±,0+ 

[9] Aetna] School Grade -(-.7329±.0S 

[S] Ohio Literacy -|-.S906±.07 

The Ohio Literacy’s [5] highest correlation is -f- *6245 it ,07 with 
the Metropolitan series [10]. It also correlates highly -(-.5725 ±.07 
with the Morgan grade [7], -(-.6053 ±,07 with the Pressey Inter- 
est-Attitude [8], and -1-.5413±.08 with actual school grade [9]. 

The Morgan [6], as before stated, correlates highly with the 
Binet [2] and the Ohio Literacy [5], and has a -1-.5061±.08 cor- 
relation with the Pressey Interest- Attitude Test [8], and a 

8588 ±.03 correlation with actual school grades [9]. The Pres- 
sey [6], too, correlates highly with actual school grade [9], 
-(-.5188±.07| and has a -(-.6835±.06 correlation with the Metro- 
politan series [10], while the Metropolitan [10] shows -l-.7484±.05 
correlation Avith actual school grades [9]. 

Upon further examination of these two tables we find that the 
Brown Inventory’s [1] liighcst positive correlation is -(—4869 ±.03 
with the measurement of dominance [19] on the Bernreuter scale. 
The only other positive correlation which is sufficiently high to be 
noticed is a -(-'3440^,09 between the Brown [1] and tlie mental 
age on the Stanford-Binct Scale [3]. 

Interestingly enough the Brown Inventory [1] has a high nega- 
tive correlation with three of the measurements on the Bernreutev 
Inventory, namely: neurotic tendency [16] — ,6808 ±.06, intro- 
version-extroversion [18] — .59 8 8 ±.03, and confidence [20] 

— .6002±.07. This would seem to indicate that, in spite of the fact 
that both the Brown Inventory and the neurotic portion of the 
Bernreuter Inventory are trying to pick out neurotic tendencies, 
they are not accomplishing the same thing, in fact just the oppo- 
site. The Brown Inventory is more closely related to the dominance- 
submission measurement of the Bernreuter. 

A further examination of the Brown [I]-Bernreuter correlations 
^hows : 


[16] DiN (Neurotic) 

[17] DiS (Self-aiifficieiicy) 


— .58Q8±.06 
+ ,2614±.10 
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[18] Ba/ (Introvert-extrovert) — .S988ih.07 

[20] F,C {Confidence) — ,fi002±,07 

[21] (SocitvbiUty) — .1608±.l0 

The Sims Settle [13] of socio-economic status straiiRcly enough 
has a -f.6523±,06 correlation with actual school graclcs [9] and, 
as one would expect, a very low correlation with ail other measures. 

The Strong Scale of Masculinity-Femininity [11] has a -1-.4780 
ih.08 correltition with the nurses' rating [12], All other tests 
have very low correlations with these two scales. Strong states 
that the masculinity-femininity scale has a coefficient of reliability of 
.74, and the nurses’ scale .87. 

In spite of the fact that the Healy Pictorial Completion II [14], 
is considered an intelligence test, it lias the following correlations 
witli intelligence tests, Pinet [2] -l-.0656±.ll, Ohio Literacy 
[5] -f'-0722±.ll, Morgan [6] -l-.0847±.ll and Seguln [15] 
-|-.1027±.10. Its highest correlation (which is a low negative 
one, — .3293+.10) is witli tlie introversion-extroversion measure ol 
the Bernreuter Inventory [18]. This seems to make it fairly con- 
clusive that the Healy II Is not measuring intelligence, and tests 
something different from the other so-called ‘'intelligence’' tests. 

The Seguin [15] Form-Board's highest correlation is -]-.35ll±.09 
with tlie Binet IQ [2], while all other correlations are low. 

The Thu rs tone (22) Simplified Multiple- Factor Method was 
applied to the table of 231 coefficients.® Figure 10 was plotted to 
show all higli correlation coefficients. Tlio.se above .40 were marked 
and those above .80 were marked -] — [-■ An examination of the 
graph shows at once that there were two distinct clusters, the one 
consisting of the eight variables which are concerned with the so- 
called intelligence tests, the other consisting of six of tlie tests con- 
cerned with personality or social factors. Tables 26 and 27 are 
simply small tables drawn from tbc large correlation Table 24. 
Each of the two derived tables Tliuistone would call a “correlation 
matrix. ’ B'hc former presents the correlations of the eight variables 
concerned with intelligence, namely Ilinet IQ and MA Ohio Lit- 

Thla method wag used In preference to all others since it was hoped that 
through this rniiltipic-fnctor analysis it would be possible to select a few tests 
for future use In the continuation of this study which would be just as 
vafuahfe at a reduced cost in time of administering and scoring and in 
actual cost of materials. 
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TABLE 26 

Intekcorrelations or Tests Dealing with So-Called Intelligence within 
THE Groupings in Figure 2 



2 

3 

5 

6 

7 8 9 

10 

2 

1.0000 

.9890 

.5906 

.7829 

.7673 .5528 ,7327 

.7763 

3 

.9890 

1.0000 

,6112 

.7893 

.7622 .6335 ,7147 

.7767 

5 

.5906 

.6112 

1.0000 

.5120 

,5125 .6053 ,5413 

.6245 

6 

.7829 

,7892 

.5120 

1,0000 

.9832 .5061 ,7681 

.8588 

7 

.7678 

.7622 

.5125 

,9832 

l.OOOO .5411 ,7483 

.8384 

S 

.6528 

.6335 

.6053 

.5061 

.5411 1.0000 ,5188 

.6835 

9 

.7327 

.7U7 

.5413 

,7581 

,7483 .5108 1.0QOQ 

.7484 

10 

.7753 

.7767 

.6245 

.8588 

.838+ .6835 .7484 

1.0000 





TABLE 

27 



Intercorrelations of 

Tests Dealing with Social Factors 




15 

16 

17 

18 19 

20 

1 


1,0000 

—.6808 

.2614 

—.5988 .4869 

-.6002 

16 

_ 

-.6809 

1,0000 

— .3366 

.8724 —.6780 

.8611 

17 


.261+ 

—.3366 

1.0000 

—.1307 ,4518 

-.4240 

IS 

_ 

-.5988 

,8723 

—.1307 

1.0000 —.4927 

,7659 

19 


.4869 

—.6780 

.4518 

—.4927 1.0000 

-.6494 

20 

- 

-.6002 

.8611 

—.4240 

.7659 —.6594 

1.0000 
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erncy MA, Morgan MA and grade, Presscy I-A grade, actual grade 
completed, and the Metropolitan Achievement 'J'est averages. The 
latter is concerned with tests of a social nature, namely, five of the 
Bernreuter Inventory measures and the Brown Personality In- 


ventory* 

The results of the Factor Analysis 
variables are recorded in Table 28 

TABLE 

FAcnoB Analysis of So-Calltid 

concerned u'ith the intelligence 
Part I presents the factor 

28 

Inteu-igen ce V Am wn-na 


Part 

I: Factor 

loadings 





Factor 


Test 

I 

II 

III 

/r 

2 

.9259 

—.3301 

.2770 

.9870 

3 

,9236 

—.2369 

.2682 

.9811 

5 

.6813 

—.3117 

—.2584 

.5758 

6 

.9115 

.3839 

.1229 

.9782 

7 


.3610 

.0693 

.9534 

8 

.7112 

—.2624 

—.3010 

.6651 

9 

.8167 

.1260 

—.0039 

.6829 

10 


.1061 

—.1863 

.8719 

Part II; Disarepancies between Etven coTrclalion coefficients and the coeffi- 

cients compiled from these three factors 

Discrepancies 



Frequency 

—.039 

^.03 S 



1 

—.034 

—.030 




—.029 

—.025 




—.924 

—.020 



2 

—.019 

— ,015 



1 

—.014 

—.010 



7 

—.009 

—.005 



4 

—.004 

.000 



1 

.001 

.005 



4 

.006 

.010 



5 

.011 

.015 



1 

.016 

.020 



1 

.021 

.025 




.026 

.030 



1 


loadings, while Part II records the discrepancies hetween the given 
correlation coefficients and the coefficients compiled from these three 
factors. A study of the factor weights shows that all of the variables 
contain high positive weightings of Factor I. It is possible that 
this factor is closely akin tc what is meant by the term “intelligence." 
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Also one notes that Test 2 (Binet IQ) anil Test 6 (Morgan MA) 
contain the largest amounts of Factor I. Looking at Factor II we 
discover that all of the variables carry small amounts of this factor. 
The largest weighting is contained in the Morgan MA, Factor III 
is present in only a very small portion in any of the variables, A 
survey of the entire table leads one to decide that the Binet test 
measures best whatever is measured by Factor I, wliile the Morgan 
is the most reliable measure of both Factors I and II and contains 
a small positive weighting of Factor II. The symbol is called 
"a coinmunality coefficient” by Thurstone and is the sum of the 
squares of Factors I, II, and III. 

In Table 29 are listed six social variables: tlie factor loadings are 


TABLE 29 

Factor Analysis of Social Variaules 



Part 

[; Factor loadings 


Test 

1 

II III 


1 

-.7221 

.1589 .2567 

.6126 

16 

.9386 

—2042 .1241 

.9381 

17 

-.4488 

—.4774 .0749 

.4349 

18 

.8146 

—.4337 .2295 

.9043 

19 

-.7500 

—.2553 —.0454 

.6297 

20 

.9082 

.0369 .1370 

.8451 


Part 

II: Discrepancies 


Magnitude 


Fiequency 

—,046 

—.050 


1 

—,041 

—.045 



—,036 

—,040 



—.031 

—.035 



—.026 

—.030 



— ,021 

—.025 


1 

—.016 

—.020 


1 

—,011 

—.015 



—.006 

—,010 


3 

—.001 

.005 


2 

,004 

.000 


4 

.009 

.005 



.014 

.010 


2 

.019 

.015 



.024 

,020 


1 

listed as Part I, 

and the discrepancies are listed 

as Part II. Con- 


centrating one’s attention upon tlic weightings of Factor I, it becomes 
evident that Test 16 (Bernrcuter-Neurotic tendencies) carries the 
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largest portion of this factor. Looking at Factor II's loadings we 
find that Test 17 has the largest portion of Factor II but that 
Test 18 carries almost as much and contains more of Factor I. 
Factor III is contained in only small amounts by any of the vari- 
ables, Test I having the largest amount, but Test 18 having a fair 
portion and also containing a larger portion of Factors I and 11. 
Thus it would seem that the parts of the Kevnreuter, here called 
Tests 16 and 18, are the best measures of the social factors, since 
Test 16 or the neurotic tendency carries the highest portion of 
Factor I, and Test 18 (introversion-extroversion) carries goodiy 
portions of Factors I, II, and III. 

Since Tests 2 and 6 of the first group factored seem the most 
valuable of the so-called *hnteUigencc tests, and Tests 16 and 18 
the most practical tests of a social nature, this same method was 
applied to these four variables and the remaining seven variables, 
which had not yet been considered in the factoring. The resulting 
factor loadings are shown in Part I and the discrepancies in Part 
II of Table 30. Looking at the weightings of Factor I one sus- 
pects that it is akin to the social factor wliicli was evident in Factor I 
on the Social Variable Analysis, for Tests 16 and 18 contain much 
higher proportions than any of the others. If this supposition is 
true, ft is interesting that the llinet carries a goodly proportion. 
At any rate Test 18 seems best to measure whatever Factor I 
measures. If we would continue to speculate, Factor II certainly 
has some relation to Factor I of the intelligence variables for Tests 
2 and 6 carry high loadings, while interestingly enough Test 14 

TABLE 30rt 

Factor Amacysis of U Rhm aiming Variaiu.Iis 

Part I: Factor Loatlinga 
Factor 


Test 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

V 

h- 


2 

.5213 

—7544 

,0966 

— ,2216 

,0423 

,9011 

’[2] 

+ 

—.0064 

—.2209 

.0030 

,1563 

—.1894 

,1091 


6 

—.4583 

—.6659 

,1566 

—.2896 

,1662 

,7763 


11 

.1178 

—.3253 

,3989 

,1514 

—.0474 

.3040 


12 

.3739 

—.2224 

,7213 

—.2159 

.7098 

1.2600 

[3,5] 

13 

—.4005 

— 1933 

—.0529 

,3233 

.25 J 3 

,3682 


1+ 

—.2594 

,1609 

,1861 

— ,2784 

.2468 

,2662 


IS 

—.4774 

—.0347 

— ,1365 

.0921 

.4566 

.4647 


16 

.6907 

—.3581 

—.2670 

—.1785 

.1029 

.7190 


18 

.8147 

— ,4565 

—.4994 

— ,0016 

.1217 

1.1363 

[1] 

21 

,2117 

,1160 

—.1871 

—.6066 

.003 3 

—.4613* 

[4] 
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TABLE 30ft 

DlSCani'ANClES flETWEEN GiVEM CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AND ThOSE 

Predicted dt 11 Factors (11 Variadles) 


Part II: Discrepancieg 

Discrepancy 

Frequency 

.22 

.23 

1 

.20 

.21 


.18 

.19 

2 

.16 

.17 


.14 

.15 

1 

.12 

.13 

1 

.10 

.11 


.08 

.09 

1 

.06 

.07 

1 

.04 

.05 

3 

.02 

.03 

7 

.00 

.01 

10 

.02 

—.01 

5 

—.04 

—.03 

6 

—.06 

—.05 

7 

—.08 

—.07 

6 

—.10 

—.09 

2 

—.12 

—.11 


—.14 

—.13 

1 

—.16 

—.15 


—.18 

—.17 

1 


(Hcaly Pictorial Completion II) carries a very low loading. Ex- 
amination of Factors III and V immediately shows that Test 12 
(Strong's Nurses) carries by far the largest portions, while in Factor 
IV, Test 21 (Bernreuter Sociability) has the only weighting of 
any amount. Table 31 shows the high discrepancies after calculat- 
ing five general and six specific factors. 


TABLE 31 

High Discrepancies (auove l.lOI) after Calculating Fivf. General and 
Six Specific Factors 


Tests 

Discrepancy 

Strong (Nursca) — Hinet (IQ) 

.au6 

Strong (Nuiac,s) — Clironological Age 

—.1829 

Strong {Nurses] — SiiD.s Socio-Econ. Rating 

.1882 

Strong (Nuises) — Mealy II 

.1993 

Strong (Nurses) — llernrciilcr [FJS) 

,1225 

Strong (Masc.-Fcm.) — Clirono logical Age 

.1829 

Healy II — Scgiiin 

—.1267 
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Thus as a result of this factor analysis, if one were to sort out the 
test which would make the best battery for future measuring of 
these factors — whatever they may be — he would be led to select Test 
2 (Binet) since it measures Factor II best, and Test 12 (Strong's 
Nurses) since it is the only variable that carries goodly proportions 
of Factors III and V, and Test 18 since it measures Factor I better 
than all others. Test 2 has been disregarded since it carries a medium 
amount of Factor IV and only minimum amounts of any of the 
other factors, 



6. SUMMARY AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

1. The broken home seems to be a i actor in this particvilai phase 
of delinquency, for 60 per cent of tlie homes are broken by death 
or divorce, 

2. The occupations of the fathers of the subjects var5' from the 
professional ^roup to the day laboring group, the largest percentage 
belonging to the middle class, 

3. The occupation, housework, seems to be a contributing factor 
in this problem of delinquency. 

4. With but a single exception all of the unmarried mothers 
studied had churcl) connections, including all of the larger denomina- 
tions. 

5. The size of family seems not to be important in this study 
except that the largest percentages seemed to be in families of from 
three to seven children. 

6. Contrary to popular opinion that tlic unmarried mothers are 
in early adolescence, tliis study found the average chronological age 
of this group to be 19 years with a range of from 15 to 25 years, 

7. While other studies have reported that tlie unmarried mothers 
are of low intelligence, this study found that 45 per cent were girls 
of normal mentality, 25 per cent were dull average, 17 per cent were 
borderline, and 13 per cent were feebleminded of the moron grouping. 

8. In general tlie school grade attained by these subjects is the 
10th grade, while their school-achievement level is one year lower 
than their actual grade placement. 

9. One would expect to find emotional immaturity in this group; 
measurements, however, show that their emotional maturity ap- 
proaches that of the normal, The associations of the group as a 
whole are normal. I'here seemed to be seven rather cliaracteristic 
"block" words. 

10. As a group they tend very definitely toward femininity as 
opposed to masculinity. 

11. A large portion, practically 50 per cent of the group, display 
interests which should make them successful nurses, while 25 per 
cent have both the mental and social requirements for a good nurse. 

12. The multijile-factor method has made it possible to select 
three tests which should measure the same factors measured by this 
longer series of tests. The three tests are the Binet, Strong’s Nurses 
Scale, and Bernreuter Introversion-Extroversion. 
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Thus as a result of this factor analysis, if one were to sort out the 
test wliiph would make the best battery for future measuring of 
these factors — whatever they may be — he would be led to select Test 
2 (Binet) since it measures Factor 11 best, and Test 12 (Strong’s 
Nurses) since it is the only variable that carries goodly proportions 
of Factors III and V, and Test 18 since it measures Factor I better 
thaii all others. Test 2 has been disregarded since it carries a medium 
amount of Factor IV and only minimum amounts of any of the 
other factors. 



6. SUMMARY AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

1. The broket! home seems to be a factor in tliis particular phase 
of delinquency, for 60 per cent of the homes arc broken by death 
or divorce, 

2. The occupations of the fathers of the subjects vary from the 
professional Broup to the day laboring yroup, the largest percentage 
belonging to the middle class. 

3. The occupation, housework, .seems to be a contributing factor 
in this problem of delinquency. 

4. With but a single exception all of the unmarried mothers 
studied had church connections, including all of the larger denomina- 
tions, 

5. The size of family seems not to be important in this study 
except that the largest percentages seemed to be in families of from 
three to seven cliildren. 

6. Contrary to popular opinion that the unmarried motliers are 
in early adolescence, this study found the average chronological age 
of this group to be 19 years with a range of from 15 to 25 years. 

7. While other studies have reported that the unmarried mothers 
are of low intelligence, tliis study found that 45 per cent were girls 
of normal mentality, 25 per cent were dull average, 17 per cent were 
borderline, and 13 per cent were feebleminded of the moron grouping. 

8. In general the school grade attained by these subjects is the 
10th grade, while tlicir school-achievement level is one year lower 
than their actual grade placement, 

9. One would expect to find emotional immaturity in this group ; 
measurements, however, show, that their emotional maturity ap- 
proaches that of the normal. The associations of the group as a 
whole arc normal, T'hcre seemed to be seven rather characteristic 
"block” words. 

10. As a group they tend very definitely toward femininity as 
opposed to masculinity. 

11. A large portion, practically 50 per cent of the group, display 
interests whicli should make them successful nurses, while 25 per 
cent have both the mental and social requirements for a good nurse, 

12. The multiple-factor method has made it possible to select 
three tests which should measure the same factors measured by this 
longer series of tests. The three tests are the Binet, Strong’s Nurses 
Scale, and Bernreuter Introversion-Extroversion. 
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One of the cnrly hopes of our study was that some of tlie tests 
would present results wliicli were characteristic for this group and 
thus have prognostic value In selecting the girl who had tendencies 
toward this type of delinquency. To give a specific example, con- 
siderable discussion centered about the associations of these girls 
who allowed tliemselves to become pregnant out of wedlock. The 
Kent-Rosanoff Association Test w.as given to determine whether or 
not their associations were normal ones. In this instance, as in all 
others, the hope that findings would be peculiar to this group failed. 
Consequently we face two alternatives: (1) that the subjects do not 
differ in any considerable degree from the normal group, or (2) 
that die selected tests did not have that nicety of discrimination 
which could make the difference evident. Until we are reasonably 
certain tlint tlie second alternative is not the true one, we shall con- 
tinue to select different measures, hoping to secure one that will have 
■true prognostic significance. 

As an outgrowtJi of the multiple- factor analysis of our study, a 
much shortened series of tests will he employed, consisting of (1) 
the Stanford Revision of the Binct-Simon Scale, supplying mental 
ages and intelligence quotients; (2) the Strong Vocational Blank for 
Women, which at present furnislies the masculinit}'-fei'nininity per- 
centiles and the nurses ratings, and which in the future should give 
many ratings on various usable vocations; and (3) the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, Introversion-Extroversion Scale, which carries 
the heaviest loadings for the three main factors measured by these 
social-adjustment measures. For practical purposes it will be expe- 
dient to include the Morgan Test to give scliool-grade placement 
and tlic Sims Score Sheet to furnisii ratings on tiie socio-economic 
status, 

Another problem and 3 'ct an outgrowth of this one will be to 
construct a single test, composed of and constructed from portions 
of these five tests, which wlU give the same results as the five tests. 
When this is completed and thoroughly standardized, the road will 
then be ready for a national study of the problems of the unmarried 
mother. 

Some of the practical results which have come out of this investi- 
gation are (1) that the reports on the individual girls have been of 
practical importance to the court in making better disposition of 
some of the cases which were under their regime; (2) that it has 
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aided in several cases in better placement of girls in jobs or avoidance 
of certain jobs; (3) it has been valuable in the placement of babies 
for adoption; and (4) it has helped in the supporting of suggestions 
for minimizing the influence of physical defects. For example, in 
the case of one girl with a better than average intelligence quotient, 
who has a hare-lip and cleft palate, which had caused a decided 
speech defect, which in turn has resulted in witlidrawal from her 
companions, recommendations were m.-ide concerning this girl which 
included speech correction. The sequel has been a newly acquired 
confidence and pcise and a much happier adjustment to her fellows. 

It has been the goal of our study to acquire all measurements wbic.li 
would be valuable to gain as complete a picture as possible of each 
individual girl. In other words to really know each girl, her abilities 
and limitations, her strong and weak points in personality make-up, 
her successes and failures, her interests, and her ambitions just as 
thoroughly and completely as possible. Then, reinforced with this 
knowledge, create a program for each girl which will best re-estab- 
lish her in society, educationally, economically, and socially. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


A coiisidei'fiblc number of the children who are brouy;lit to the 
Children’s Service of the Psychiatric Division of Ilellevue Hospital 
have a parent who is psycliotic or criminal. This study has been 
made in an effort to analyze the causes of the behavior difficulties 
in such children and to determine, if possible, to wliat extent con- 
stitutional and situational factors ma)' be differentiated. 

There liave been several studies made on the offspring of psychot- 
ic parents. They seem to furnish very little evidence that a psychosis 
In a parent represents any severe threat to the future mental hcaltlt 
of the offspring, Canavan (10) studied 1000 cases of schizophrenics 
who had been in the Boston Psychopathic Plospital between 1912 
and 1921. She found that 275 had married and she was able to 
locate 136 families who had liad 463 children, 86 of whom were 
dead, Of the 381 surviving children, 294 were still under the age 
of 16 years; only 86, or 19 per cent, were found to be mental 
deviates; 5 witii dementia praecox, 4 with mental defect, 12 were 
backward, 12 were nervous, and 36 showed conduct disorders. In 
86 per cent of the cases the pS3xhotic parent was the mother. This 
.study furnishes evidence that schizophrenic individuals are not prone 
to marry and there arc fewer offspring than the usual expectancy for 
the population at large, but that women are more prone to marry 
than men. Tlie offspring of such a union has one chance In five of 
being a mental deviate, but tlie type of the deviation is not specific, 
In another (11) studj' of 581 offspring of non-psychotic parents, 
Canavan found a comparable number of backward and nervous 
Individuals but only one-fifth as many conduct disorders. She 
ascribed this to the poorer home control of the psychotic parent, 
Lampron (19) studied 75 families with psychotic parents in the 
Rhode Island State Hospital. The study included 144 offspring. 
She found that 38 or about onc-lialf of the families iiad children 
til at were mentally or socially maladjusted. This included 56 chil- 
dren, or 30 per cent. She reported that 65 per cent of these showed 
an “endogenovts” maladjustment due to mental defectiveness and per- 
sonality difficulties (three were said to be psychotic) and 23 were 
“exogenou.s” due to waywardness and worry about he red it}' of men- 
tal disease. She also founcl that the majority' of psychotic parent 
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were mothers, and felt that this was due to the closer relationship 
between tlie jnother iind tJie 'home and tlic child. Slie related the 
maladjustments not so much to the heredity as to the disrupted 
home and tlie instability resulting from the schizophrenic parent. 
Ramage (24) made a study of 115 offspiiag of psychotic mothers 
and found that 25 per cent showed mental deviation; 1.7 per cent 
were insane, 7 per cent were feebleminded, 7 per cent showed con- 
duct disorders, and 12 per cent showed personality disorders. Pres- 
ton and Alltin (23) studied the school records of children under 
18 years of age of 49 psychotic parents in a stato hospital in Mary- 
land and found that 61 per cent of the children showed deviations; 8 
per cent were feeble-minded; 26.5 per cent had conduct disorders, and 
26.5 percent had personality disorders. Tliesc authors did not exam- 
ine tJie cliildrcn but drew their conclusions from the school records, 
and furthermore they made a similar study on so-called normal 
children in the public schools and showed an even larger (87) per 
cent of deviations of the same category, and a study of children from 
broken homes sliowed 7D per cent of such deviations. These 
authors conclude that the children of psychotic parents present no 
special problems to psycliiatr)’, Put since their vStudies were made 
on case histories and school reports and since their results vary con- 
siderably from those of other investigators, one does not know how 
to evaluate tliem, Tlie other authors, Canavan, Lampion, and 
Ramage are in fair agreement in that they found that 19, 30 , and 
25 per cent of the children of tlie pS}'chotic parents which they studied 
showed some mental deviation, although they reveal no specific type 
of maladjustment, 

This study does not concern itself with the essential problems 
of Imeclity in mental disease, since it is concerned with children 
who have not reached the age of expectancy of mental disease. 
Still there are certain data from tlie studies on lieredity wliich may 
be of interest in this connection. There is now little doubt but 
that heredity must play some part iu schizophrenia (25). Man- 
fred Blciilcr (6) has made a stud 3 ' on heredity in schizoiihrciiia in 
Rloomiiigdalc Hospital of New York, has compared his data witli 
those from Munich and Basle hy Riidin and Luxenbuvg, and 
confirms the scientific evidence that scliizophi'cnia occurs more often 
in the families of schizophrenics than in the average population. 
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Bleuler, however, raises the question as to whether this greater 
incidence is due to heredity entirely oi also to external Influences in 
the family with psychodynamic considerations, Tlie incidence is less 
than would be expected for recessive Mendelian traits, the theory 
that lias been held by many woriceis, including Rosaiioff and Ober- 
IioIkci’ (25) in this country. Riidin has tried to account for the 
lesser incidence by his theory of di hybrid recessive inheritance, while 
others such as Rosanoff and Barrett have used polymorphism or 
allelomorphism tc explain the presence of other forms of mental 
deviations in the family of schizophrenics. However, as Canavan 
has shown that in the families of a schizophrenic parent there are 
more behavior deviations due to the poorly controlled family life, so 
other external factors in the famih’’ life of psychotic individuals may 
play a more important part in so-called polymorphism than heredi- 
tary traits. 

The importance of the emotional components in family relation- 
ships in the early years of childhood as a determinant of the per- 
sonality of the individual, his behavior clifificulties, and neuroses has 
been emphasized by the Freudian school, especially by Freud him- 
self, Fliigel (12) and Glucclc (14). Statistical studies in be- 
havior disorders or delinquency in children have revealed in many 
instances that a disproportionately large number of such children 
come from broken homes due to separation, desertion, death, sick- 
ness, psychoses, or criminal behavior of one of the parents [Healey 
and Bronner (15), C. Hurt (9), and Lenroot (20)], Silverman 
(27), in analyzing the factors that contribute to the behavior of 
children from broken homes, concludes that it is not the actual brok- 
en home as such or the criminal or psycliotic behavior on the part 
of the parent whicli causes the behavior disorder In the child since 
many children experience a broken borne without a behavior dis- 
order, but that it is a problem related more to subtler emotional rela- 
tionships within the family group, Moulton (22) has shown that 
identification with an undesirable parent may be a factor in delin- 
quency in children. 

There is also evidence that parental-child relationships estah- 
lislied early in the life of the individual may be determining factors 
in some psychotic conditions. Adamson (I) has studied the com- 
mon factor in 500 psychotic adults, studied in different clinics and 
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under diiferciit conditions, and concludes that faulty parental atti- 
tude determines the patient’s attitude early in life, and that in every 
case of m«aladjustmeiit there had been an unhealthy parent whicli 
had prevented normal ego development and normal identification 
processes through the Oedipus complex. Kasanin and Knight (16) 
emphasize the importance of the parent-child relationsliip in scluzo- 
phrenia, claiming that the biological inferiority of tlie cliild leads to 
overprotection on the part of the mother and is an essential factor in 
the final psycliotic picture in the adult. My own studies (2) have 
shown that a reactive psychosis may develop as a response to mental 
disease in the family. It appears to be an expression both of con- 
stitutional weakness and of an emotional crisis in persons who show 
very deep or complex emotional relationships to the mentally sick 
member of the family, It occurs most often in women when a 
brother who lias taken the place of a dead fatlier becomes psychotic, 
or when a son who has taken the place of a dead husband becomes 
psychotic. It also usually occurs in young women who have not yet 
made a normal heterosexual adjustment, or in older women who 
have lost their heterosexual partner or primnrt' love object and 
where the psychotic relative has come to stand symbolically for the 
love-life. In a family wlicre a serious mental illness occurs, other 
members of the family may be vulnerable to mental disorders be- 
cause of constitutional inferiority, they may experience emotional 
crises and beliavior disorders if the family life Is disrupted or the 
emotional relationship to the other member of the family is dis- 
turbed. Tile nature of the disorder is not specificallj' related to the 
type of psychosis in tlic first member of the family, but is related 
rather to the relationship between the two members of the family 
and the disturbance in tlie life history of the second member. 

Tlie present study will include all types of beliavior disorders in 
children whicli arc brought to the cliildrcn’s observation ward of 
Bellevue, and in which tlie liistory shows that one or tlie otlier parent 
lias at some time been grossly psychotic or criminal to the extent of 
needing institutional care, with a I'ccorclcd diagnosis or criminal 
charge. Tlie children wlio come to our service represent all types 
of problems that arc in need of observation. They come from our 
own Mental Hygiene Clinic, the Children’s Courts, the Public 
Scliools, child-placing agencies, and other social agencies. The prob- 
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lems Include ineiitul deficiency, epilepsy, orysinic bmin diseases both 
congenital and acquired, psychoses, neuroses, primary bcliavior dis- 
orders, and isolated conduct disorders. In the year of 1935 when 
approximately 550 children were observed on the childicn's ward, 
nearly 15 per cent had a history' of a parent wlio had a hospital 
record of psyclroses or a court record of criminality. It is safe to 
say that at least an equal number of children had a parent who, in 
the opinion of social agencies, court officials, private pliyslcians, or 
family members, was psy'cliotic, psj'chopathic, profoundly neurotic, 
chronically alcoholic, or criminal, but in which there had not been a 
commitment to a state hospital or a conviction before court or in 
M'liicli a lecord could not be confirmed. 

The present study^ covers 60 children who were observed on the 
Children's Ward in the year and a half between October, 1934, and 
Adarcli, 1935. Two-thirds were boys and one-third girls. Although 
tliere was no selection of cases, this is the same proportion of boys 
and girls whicli has been admitted to our wards for the past five 
years. In several instances two cliilclrcn of the same family liavc 
been observed, in some instances at the same time and in others with 
an interval of time intervening. In a few instances both parents 
have been institutionalized for either psychotic or criminal behavior. 
The selection of the cases has been dependent entirely upon the con- 
clusive evidence of the psychosis or criminal record of the parent. 

should be said that allhougl) the hospital classifies all indi vkhuils under 
16 as children, titc children’s word does not care for many children over 11 
because of di/Kciiltics in adjusting the older adolescerts to the smaller chil- 
dren, In genernl this .study does not include manj’ children over the age ttf 13. 



2. CHILDREN OF SCHIZOPHRENIC PARENTS 

The studies quoted from the literature, mack nn the eliildren of 
psychotic parents, which have alrcatb' h^en discussed have concerned 
themselves almost exclusively with scluzoplu'cnia or deincntiji praecox 
in the parent. Tlie evidence points to the fact that schizophrenia 
in a parent may predispose to neuropathic traits in other niemhers 
of the family and the social or mental maladjustment to some extent 
in children, but not necessarily to schizophrenic or schizoid features. 
Of the offspeiuR of schizophrenic pareiit.s, 25 per cent arc I'cportcd 
to be psychotic, and of tlicse none developed the psimliosis in child- 
hood. 


A Sci-n/.OPHRliNIC CitiLD 

From previous studies we would not expect to find a case of 
schizophrenia among these children, However, one such case does 
occur, so clear in the diagnosis and so striking in tile history of the 
development of the psychosis in the child and the mother that it is 
difficult not to believe tliat lieredity wa.s tlie determining factor, 

Case 1. Augustine was an U-yeiir~uld colored girl who was 
brought from the Children’s Court as a neglected cliild. She had 
spent three months in the Children’s Society, together with two 
sisters, one cider and one younger, because their mother was desti- 
tute and without a home. When the mother was rC'established in 
a home by social agencies, this child refused to go with her, saying, 
"This is not my mother." 

She liad not yct reached puberty and had an IQ of 87. Her young- 
er sister was 8 years old and liad an IQ of 94, and the older sister 
was 15 years old, with an IQ of 68, both being normal in behavior 
and mental attitude. Theve was also a l7-yeav-old brother who had 
been in a correctional institution about a year for stealing lead pipes. 

The child upon admission made the following statement: 

Oiir things were put on the sidewalk, Wc didn’t have no 
place to go. I have two sisters and one brother, My si.Uers left 
SaUiTclay, Their tnother came for them. My mother didn't take 
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me home because stie didn't come. Another lady came for them. 

It was their mother. It \va.s a different lady and wasn’t tny 
mother. She was shorter and sht didn’t have the same look. 

She was darker. I am different from my sistcis. They knew 
that lady wasn’t their mother hut they went with her anyway. I 
am different in other ways too. They catch it before I do. I 
would .still he doing it when they would know it, 1 arn quieter. 

I hang uround the house acid sew and they will be out playing. 

I was horn different. I am an oridiclc pei-son because I don't be- 
long catching on before they do. I don't think they are niy .sis- 
ters, I ha\'e many ideas. I forget what I was saying. I 
wasn't paying attention. {Hr or somrt/iiiif/f) Yes, out in the gut- 
ters, trucks, aiUomobile.s, people talking. My mlud wanders 
away, away off up in the forest, way off and dark .at nights, 
and goes like that. I just think something. About fairies and 
they turn cats into people find the princess they turn into some- 
thing and it happened that this lady liked the piinceases and they 
would til in hack the piince.ss into something else, {God talk 
lo you?) Sometimes. Sometimes Jesus says anmething to me. 

His voice Is slow and sweet. He never scolds me, He tells me 
what is right from wrong, I can hear him, Sometimes I can 
see God, Just like I am sitting talking Lo myself, I see him 
looking right at me. He has long hair, He is robed in some- 
thing like a sheet ir colors. He is a white God, 

Two days latci' the mother visited the hospital and said: 

She acted kind of strange since August. I thought it was 
get Ling those electric sliock.s, I thought' they were giving licr 
electric shocks in the Children’s Society, I give her to them 
to look after. They can tell you what ivas going on there. They 
Rent the others home all right and they will send this one home, 
too, when they are ready, It is a precinct. It menus sending 
them out for their neuro, for their mind. It is a mysterious 
work. It makes you have your thoughts. It is sent out from 
the police. 

The mother was referred to the Mental Hye:iene Clinic where 
she gave a family history wliich revealed tliat all of her father's 
people were queer, that her tuothcr had a brealedown after the 
death of her (mother’s) liusband, and that she liad a sister in an 
institution for mental defectives. She had been nervous since her 
husband left her six years before; had separated herself and children 
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from other members of the famll}', and liad pnt up a stubborn and 
repeatedly losinK figlit to support her children alone, so that she 
had several times been destitute and the cliildren had been cared 
for temporarily by the Children’s Society. She expressed delusions 
witl) hallucinations which had been developing since March (ac- 
cording to her subsequent history Augustine’s symptoms developed 
in August, or six months later). The mother was admitted to the 
/losp/tal two months nhci- the cliiid. 

However, before the child was aware of the mother's hospitaliza- 
tion, she .showed a sudden change in her behavior. 

Nurses reported that Augustine had become very excited, sus- 
picious, and talkative, When called to tlic office she said; 

I was jvsst tnlking aPout iny ca&e, All over Harlem every- 
one was talking about ine ever since I was here, (/ cau'i hear 
ii.) Oh well, when I was here I told my mother that everyone 
was talking about me. I saw President Roosevelt in a car and 
no one greeted him or cheered him. ,li(l yon knotvs?) 

I Could tell by his pictures. And they were still talking about 
me — just as the President was going by. They say I don't 
go to the store; just as if they knew everything I was thinking, 

1 have to go do\vn.stalrs and wait at the door while they talk 
about me, looking me right in the face. They even talked about 
killing me. I told my mother but she made me go out. The 
brains of the woman I They talked so loud I could hoar them 
through four rooms when they are behind the store. I’ll be 
in the front room reading and they will say, “She is sitting 
there reading," They say that I am thinking — the impolite- 
ness of them! The police should come and take tliem aivay, 
if they have to lake the whole street. They are just that kind, 
so Impolite. Because they talk about me. All my life I liavc 
to listen to them. {Mother act (jueei'?] Yes, she acted awfully 
funny. I tell her, "Why don't she do fomethiiig?" She would 
go to the windovv and look right out and not do anything, She 
called me "stinker" and then she laughed and called me all 
sorts of names, 

Meanwhile, tlie examination of the mother revealed that slie had 
a 4X Wassermaiin on the blood, but serology of her spinal fluid, 
of Augvis tine’s blood and spinal fluid, and of the two sisters’ blood 
was negative. 
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The mother after her admission made the following statements; 

'I’hey made me come here for the doctors, They want to per- 
secute me like they did at home, reading my mind, electric 
sparks, 'I’hcy poisoned me; put something in my womh, in my 
privates. {DIoorl d'lscaseT) No, [JUood test?) Only here and 
after Atigustinc was horn. It was all right then. {I^atice ajiy- 
tliirjff iwroni/ ivilh /] iigiislinc?) Yes, since they were |nittlng the 
.sparks in her. {/I uffusium hfurd vaiers in H arjcmf) Yes, she 
told me ; said she had to go to the electric chair and I had to he 
hung. (f/»/ her when she talked about h?) No, I hit her before 
when she sucked her teeth and wouldn’t obey, but when I found 
she was that way too, like I was, I (piit, hat di> you mean, 
like you ’Were?) Well what they did to us with electric sparks, 

{fr/io affected first?) 1 was, in April, {Did you id! Af) No, I 
didn't tell her a word; she got that way herself. {Did you hear 
the voices that she did?) No, she seemed to notice things at one 
lime and I at another, {Never the same things?) No. {Tell yon 
the President nvas around?) Yes, she did, hut 1 never saw him. 
{Notice anything vsith the other g\r\ri) No, only Augustine. 
{What is the trouble, do you th!?ik?) Well, you ought to know. 

{!Phy do yon laugh so much?) Because you do so much scent- 
ing around here. I'his is a police scent. I never knew any- 
think about all this junk before (l.iLighs). Just like you ima- 
gine anything. Just feci anytliing; I feel anything you send me. 
Somebody’s thoughts. I figure it the same way I can send some- 
thing to you and you can get it. I can send anything you can re- 
ceive. {If'hat have yon been receiving?) Dirty sheets {laiigha). 

Just wliat people are sending. I heard a noise in my liead like 
hLizz.ing voices of people. {Jf'hat do they talk about?) Wnnt 
to know if I have a mnn or not. They want to know if I have 
played with a woman. (Do they caU joit a neomnn lover?) 
r don't know. They c.ill me lots of things hut the right thing. 

I don’t feci like talking. I wouldn't mention it and you know 
and hecniise you know and wouldn’t mention it. The whole 
world knows it. {Do they really read ^onr ini/rd?) They can't 
read my mind; if they could read my mind they could find my 
husband and then he could work and tlien I would n't have six 
years of hard labor, Because I figure this way. {II ov/ long has 
your daughter been iiervous?) Jtist since August. I guess 
it's from ihc same thing a.s me; 1 guess it’s .shocks, 1 think it's 
fiom upstairs, Somcwlieic in the iuuise. They Hash lights in 
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the walls. (friuU happened to your datujhtei?) Now these 
cUiUlrcrt arc mine and you people have taken them aiul put 
them out ill the street on the coldest day of winter. livcryiliinK 
is Wrong' These are ij\y children. If he wauled to come hack 
he Would come hack. When my husb.ind asked for work, you 
shotdd have given him wotk. Not make me work. There is 
nothing wrong with Augustine. They got her head full of 
things like mine; full of electric shocks. 

She "was silly, manner istlc, scclusive, lavighed loudly at times, and 
sat liv hei’self and giggled most of the time. She was often actively 
negativistic. 

The mother and child were interviewed together; each one 
claimed the other one was sick. Augustine had no patience with her 
mother and tended to deny her relationship; she refused to kiss her 
and was quite unkind to lier. On tlic other hand, tlic mother was 
quite s5'mpathetic with tlie child and said that her mental illness 
was a result of the same persecution from wliich she Iiad been suf- 
fering. Eadi agreed tliat the inotlier began to hear voices and liavc 
experiences in March which Augustine could not understand, and 
that Augustine began having experiences in August that her mother 
could not understand. 

The mother was committed to a state hospital and the child kept 
under treatment for several more weeks during whicli time she im- 
proved very much, passing first through an elated grandiose stage 
in which she was very productive, domineering over the other chil- 
dren* decor at ing herself and the ward, and manic-like in her be- 
havior, but influenced by her delusions and complaining of hallucina- 
tions. After that she passed through a period in wliich she became 
quieter and developed excellent insight into all of her symptoms, 
working witli them carefully with the plyrgician, but nil the time 
experiencing hallucinations and developing new symptoms and de- 
lusional beliefs almost as fast as she gained understanding of old ones. 

She said : 

I stay awiikc mast of the time on account of im a gin a lions. 

I See Jill little faces like they tell a little story. They s.iy 
soiaelhing and stop. They aie nobodics' faces, f don’t see it 
th.1t plain. They arc saying everything. They cunsc some- 
times, and say nice things. I don’t really hear it tlirougU my 
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eni'S. I hear ihem <i1l clay. Jnst no^v it is ciiiiet. lint if I 
start to hear it and talk, it drowns it out. I know they are 
imaginations. I was born tliat way. And I clicln’t have such 
g(tod care, been ti sc my mother had imagination, I think she 
was much worse than I am. She has not got a very good 
memory. She would .say soinetliing and forget it right away. 

I believe she was hurtr that way too. But 1 think I am getting 
over my imaginations. I believed so many things when I came 
here. I don’t like to talk about them. It gives me an unpleas- 
ant feeling. I heard tliose voices all along. I couldn't believe 
they were imaginations like yon told me. 1 kept trying to figure 
it out. But the things they said in Harlem were loud and 
plain, They can't he iin.iginations. Dr. B, everything I heard 
can't be iiiunie, I heard something say I'm so much goofer 
lhf\n everybody else, und everything like that. I imngined 
[hat I heard it in iny hepd and that I was attached to a ma- 
chine. It would make me do vvhat I didn't want to do. It 
made me moie better and made me feel lietter on account of 
getting over the imaginations. It was what I Ijcard. 1 don't 
believe it. (Mnchtvfs?) That is true, I do feel it. I do 
feci things on my arms and on my face and on my body, 
Like when I touch it on the .skin and don't feel it Init later 
on 1 do feel it. (Spttrhs, Vtkr your mother?) No ; did she 
imagine that in the way I imagine these things? Oh, yes, 
now 1 remember and understand. She would get up in the 
night and make signs with her fingers. Maybe she was hear- 
ing things and trying to answer. She didn’t tell me. (Mother 
real mfitherf) I know she i.s my real mother, I couldn't 
believe it before, on account I was born that way. I had 
imaginations. I didn't imagine it. I believed it. NovV 1 don't 
believe it. (Anyone doiriff this to yon'/) No. (I'oices in flar- 
ieni?) I still believe tliat, What do you think? (I inayinatioits.) 
How could it he so loud? (You iiiioi/inrti it.) You mean I 
imagined it was loud? Maybe that was it. Now you knotv 
I don't believe it any more. I was near the window and thought 
they were talking out loud. I went right to the window and 
looked right ntit and there wasn’t anybody there. Now I have 
that straightened otit, Can I get about the President straight? 
(So/iuoiie else ajul you imni/iticH it looked like him,) Yes, that 
is it. r couldn’t untiei stand at the time why he came arcuiud In 
the funny old car he ivas in. It wasn't a very good car. Maybe 
it did look a little like the President and the rest had to dt) 
with my head. 
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Oh now, I was just about to hear somethinK and I shook 
my head nnd it went away. ("Try njid listen,) I Just heard 
something say “I do,” (Your ow« mice?) No, much lower. 

Now it is re.il quiet. I almo.st heard .something and then I 
talked, I understand. Whenever I hear n voice, wliatcver hap- 
pen.s, it (Irown.s it out and if I try hard not to hear, too. Just 
now 1 was about to hear something and I put my foot down. 

Can't anybody help me? 

Two days after the above interview she came to the physician 
and thanked her for the help she had received in getting to under- 
stand the voices and imaginations and also to thank the physician 
for arranging to have her sister on the ward with her. Of course 
her sister was not on the ward at all. She was transferred to ihe 
children’s divi.slon of King.s Park State Hospital. 

This is a remarkable case of paranoid schizophrenia in an 11- 
ycar-old pre-adolesccnt girl which developed almost concurrently with 
it paranoid schizophrenia in liev harassed and schizoid mother. How- 
ever, although the two were living together at the time, tJicy ex- 
perienced none of their symptoms together, and had notliing in com- 
mon except that Augustine was annoyed at her mother for acting 
so silly about her own preoccupations and not helping Augustine with 
her persecutors, and the mother was distressed witli Augustine’s 
beiiavior, recognized it as abnormal and believed it was the result 
of the electric spavks whicU she h^rllucinr^ted. One cani\ot fdcl iu 
this instance that Augustine's psychosis was reactive to the moLher's, 
as they seemed to be fairly independent in their preoccupations, al- 
though each was naturally concerned with her own life history and 
personal problems. This is not an example of folie a deux; on the 
contrary, each patient recognized the mental disturbance in the 
other and worried about it. This may be considered a dramatic 
example of two people who lived together and developed schizo- 
phrenia concurrently, but each rejected the other’s psychosis and each 
elaborated symptoms and ideas in sharp contrast to the other. 

The Constitutionally Schizoid or Potentially Psychotic 

Child 

Kasanin and Rosen (17), in a statistic.^l .study of the characteris- 
tics of the schizoid personality, based their study on five arbitrarily 
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cUoscn traits. These were: having few friends, preferring solitarj' 
amusement, being shy and followers in a group, being close-raoutlied, 
and being sensitive. They found that the important factors asso- 
ciated with such a schizoid personality were overattacii merit to the 
family, maternal overprotection, paternal neglect, physical defects and 
anomalies, and an unsatisfactory heterosexual adjustment. It is clear 
that such a pattern cannot he looked upon as constitutional, except 
to the extent that the physical defects and anomalies arc constitu- 
tional. Bowman and Kasanin (7) have also studied the constitu- 
tional scliizophrenic from a statistical point of view. In coding 
etiological factors they found that environmental stress played a part 
in 81 per cent and that constitutional anomalies played a part in 13 
per cent for the pliysical and 40 per cent for the mental. (They al- 
lowed for a multiplicity of factors.) They point out that many 
writers, including Kraepelin, Meyer, Hoch, Amsden, Bleuler, and 
Kretclimer, assume tluit a particular type of personality predisposes 
to schizophrenia, Other studies by them do not confirm this opinion 
from a statistical point of view. However, Bowman and Kasanin 
do Jiold for a constitutional type of schizophrenia as 

.... one in which there was a clcfiiiite family history of 
mental disease, especially scliizopliienia. The individual from 
very early cliildhooc] would be regarded as different, (lueer, or 
odd. He would seldom mix well with others. The oddity of 
the person would increase with the age of the person and there 
would be an iadc/initc insidious on.'iet of the psychosis without 
a 113'' 11 nils II al environmental stress, The psychosis itself would be 
largely an exaggeration of the peculiar type of personality which 
the individual had shoivn since early childhood. 

They believe that this forms a distinct group of schizophrenics. But 
in addition to either of these two concepts of the schizoid individual 
there is in common usage among some psychiatrists the term schizoid 
personality or schizoid psychopath that is not clearly defined and may 
include any mental deviation which seems to have some traits of 
seclusiveness, apatli)’’, or emotional dulling. 

Kasanin and Veo (18) have also sliown that a study of the school 
adjustments of children who later in life become psychotic reveals 
a certain number of individuals who were known by their teachers 
early in their scliool career as queer, odd, and peculiar, or as shy 
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nnd inconspicuous. Often sucli children ivere called "cra^y” by other 
children. There are also the tcachiiii's of i\'Ic 5 'ei' that the schizo- 
phrenic adult "^vas often the unajti^ressivc “model" child. 

The concept of constitutional schizoid traits which is used here 
assumes more specific constitutional disturbances in motility, impulses, 
perception, and emotional and social relationships whlcli are deep- 
seated, arid carry back as far in the child’s life as the history can be 
obtained, and which sliows many of the features of schizoirhreniji 
but on a constitutional basis. Most of the time thej' make some sort 
of social adaptation except for periods of stress of strflin to which 
sucli individuals are especially vulnerahle, when acute psychotic epi- 
sodes may intervene for a time but may pass away, leaving the in- 
dividual with Ills former personality make-up and ability for social 
adaptation. There need be no evidence of progression of the split- 
ting of the personality, or of deteriorntion. 

CfJse 2. Jerome was a 12-year-old Jewish hoy with an IQ of 85 
who was brought to us from a boarding home where he had been 
placed only a few days before. The home urns broken uji as a 
result of a psychosis in the mother who had also been in our hospital 
just two months previously. The history obtained showed that the 
father was a miserly, domineering, cold Individual who had no inter- 
est Outside Ills liome and his work but had no affection for bis wife 
nnd children. The mother had always been a quiet, withdrawn in- 
dividual whose "schizoid” traits were exaggerated by her husband’s 
attitude, Her only interest was her two children; Jerome, aged 12, 
and Judith, age 7- Both cliildren were recognized as severe problem 
children from an early age. Neither could make friends and they 
were not accepted by ot)ier cliildren, Juditli was the brighter, with 
an IQ of 102, hut was awkward in motility, ungracious in manner, 
and tended to follow and imitate lier brother. Jci'omc was consid- 
ered sickly and received a great deal of attention for flat feet with 
corrective arch supports, for crooked teeth with wires to straighten 
them, for defective eyesight with glasses, for sinuses, etc. He was 
completely self-centered but devoted to his mother. Ii was stated 
that the father abused both children. The mother’s breakdown was 
associated witli delusional ideas that the fatlier was going to kidnap 
the children, and was plotting with the family physician and a Span- 
ish lady, She was brought from her home to the Jiospital, and said : 
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I have imagined I was seeing things, and it really hnppcnctl, 
for the last year 1 saw two cars circling the street — two colored 
men in it, I imagined I saw my mother. I was led to believe 
flhcre was going to be a kidnapping. I have had a lot of 
trouble with my husband. lie framed me and said I was 
mentnlly sick; as a result I ilid break down. 

Her brother said: 

For 13 years she has had a miserable married life aud now 
she cracked. She says her husband cracked het on the Lead, 

He tells her she is incompetent. He beat the child, She talked 
about kidnapping but she says she knows it was nil imagination ; 
she talked nhout spirits, but it was imaginations too. 

Next till}' she stated that all of her ideas were imaginary, but 
later she said; 

My paicnts are supposed to be dead, but there is an old 
lady here that looks like my inotlier. This is a frameup. The 
people here look mentally tired. They need air and sun. You 
must ha\'e instruments to determine if they arc mentally tired. 

Slop war and have peace. My husband kept money from me. 

He beat the children. There w«as talk of kidnapping — by a 
Spanish lady. She is here now. I fed all luuised, My hus- 
band almost raped me. He said he hurt his privates. I thought 
it was kidnapping — kidnapping me — so it couldn’t hav'c been 
iny husband. 

Her luisbnnd said : 

She has been Jicrvous and depressed. She said a Spanish 
lady spoke to her; it seemed to frighten her. The family doctor 
told me she called him and said he was in cahoots with me 
to kidnap the children and that he would he assassinated. 

She was removed to a private sainttirium. The two children 
were placed in separate hoarding homes. Immediately Jerome con- 
plained of numerous ills, said he was a sick man, and that he re- 
quired all sorts of attention. He said he couldn’t move Ills arms 
and legs, and refused to cat the food offered to him. He was 
hroiight to the liospital at once wliere he said: 

I will tell you the whole story. My mother took sick. She 
had a nervous breakdown. They sent me to a home hut I didn't 
like it. My head ache.s sometimes and f take pills, The doctor 
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silj's I need fresli all’. I Imd niches ivlicn I >Vfis a bahy. I hear 
ringing in the cais. I used to get hcacl.iche!( and I always felt 
diowsy. I was neurons. I ivonltl like it l)i;st to be sent in a 
private home anti have a doctor and nurse Oome out every day 
to see liow I am. I get colds. I have sinuses, I get nervous. I 
get excited. If anyone .speaks to me I can't stand it sometimes 
and I feel like yelling and screaming ai^d I can’t cnntiol 
myself abvays. I few times I hear .somebody say, “Jerry” and 
I see no one, Soinetiines I see a shadow. I gee one right now, 

It looks like a man with a funny face and a gold thing. When- 
ever I look it follows me like Mary’s little Iniiib, It is a little 
round thing with a face in it like the mail in the moon and 
wherever I look I sec it and sometimes I get so nervous I can’t 
look. Sometitnes I hear it s.iy “Jerry" and when I look it is 
gone. Sometimes it opens its mouth and says ‘'Ah-ah.’’ I saw 
it for live years. Sometimes I get a feeling inside me and hear 
the voice and it makes me nervous. My mother said it was no 
shadow. 

He seemed liallucinfitccl and preoccupied during the interview; 
special effort had to be made to hold his attention. Examination 
of the boy rev.ealcd the asthenic habitus, an awkrvard gait, catalep- 
tic features, exaggeration of the postural rellcxcs, especially the neck 
reflexes, poor vasomotor stability, a visual defect that was cor- 
rected with if lasses, irreg-ular dentition that ivas partiaJJy cDj'j-ccled, 
and flat feet, It will be noted that the center of his preoccupation 
was hypo cli Olid riacal. He centered all of his interest on his own 
body defects, which would seem to indicate oversol icilous concern 
of the mother in this direction. This Is what Kasanin and Rosen 
(17) liave emphasized .as tlic basis for the schizoid make-up. It also 
recalls David Levy’s (21) concept of maternal ovevprotection. On 
at least two occasions, liowcver, this hypochvondriacal intcrcst.s 
developed into delusional trends. Thus, -ivhilc in the boarding 
home, he complained that he could not accept the food, he could 
not eat or rest, ami that he hiid to have a dnetor that would attend 
to his feet, and finally that he could not move ,his feet and hands 
and that he was having funny sensations in the body. On the 
second occasion he freely elaborated his coiicern with the ringing 
in the ears and specks in the ’field of vision as voices and shadows 
which he integrated together, so that he believed tiiat tlic shadow 
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followed him Find spoke to him and gave him funny sensations in 
the body- He clnimed that he frcqviently had these preoccupations 
for five years, but later he denied them entirely. We also learn 
that lie blames himself for his inotlier’s sickness, saying that his 
nervousness and behavior drove her mad. This is wJiat he had 
heard his father say. However, he also blamed the father for the 
mother’s illness, claiming that the fatlier treated the mother badly. 
However, the schizoid features in this boy are seen not only in his 
psyciiological ineciianisms but also in his motility and his poor social 
adjustment, his tendency to lose liis hold on reality in times of stress, 
and his tendencies for frank projections and negativisms. He gained 
considerable insight with psychotherapy, and was sent to an insti- 
tution for normal children- His sister is also reported to be a 
severe problem, but she is still only seven years of age. 

Case J. Raphael was a 14-ycar-old Porto Rican colored boy, 
who was sent to us by his school because he threatened to stab 
other children with knives and said he liad invented a way to blow 
up the ocean and to set the school on fire. There may be some 
question as to whether this boy's father was a definite case of 
schizophrenia, altliougli lie had been diagno.sed as such by two hos- 
pitals and liFis remained in a hospital since lie was first admitted in 
1929. However, his psychosis was associated with convulsions four 
or five years after its onset. Before admission Raphael was ex- 
amined by the scliool psychiatrist who reported: 

He said that lie lieais voices talking to him and he see.s his 
dead uncle at times, and God. Me stated that the voices tell him 
what to do and he has to do what they say or lie feels "funny 
like — like falling — they would throw ine down or something," 

He stated that the voice once told him to get under the propeller 
of an aeroplane, hut he did net do it. He said that the voice 
last night told him to get out of bed and work on his te.st tabes, 

When he arose he noticed that the picture of his dead iinnle was 
talking to him. In the classroom the voice tells him to get up 
and walk around the room. He said that the voice seems to 
come from the floor. He says he gets in trouble in school be- 
cause his temper gets him. "Ever since I was fvmall I was like 
that — my f<ithcr was like that," He stated tliat lie once gave 
.0 knife to his teacher for fear he would kill a boy when angry, 

Hi.s fatlicv was admitted to Veterans’ Hospital in 1929 (Raphael 
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W.'is eight years old) as a transfer from a state liospital. His rticn- 
tal signs developed in 1924. He then became suspicious, threaten- 
ing bodily harm to anyone who irritated him, and threatened to 
kill his wife; in the hospital he threatened other patients. In 1929 
he had convulsions, about two a montli. 

After admission to Bellevue Raphael saldt 

I talk to myself ahuiit vvlmt I am goinR to do, like inventions, 
like doing mechanical things, I vyonld make a man to walk 
about, of tin, that is all. I always hear voices. They say don’t do 
this and don't do that. 1 can’t recognize the voice; I know it 
is somebody in iny family but that it all. I believe everybotly 
else would hear them if they tried. {I'ircf) There was some 
powder .a boy had. He took me to his house and put it in water 
and it burst into flame. I thought I would put it in the ocean. 

The ocean is salt water and I thought it would blow up. 

Then the world would bum up. That is whnt I said that 
scared the teacher. (AVc ihinffs?) I have a picture of an 
uncle. My mother told inc he Is dead. I don't know' lilrii. It 
seems like the picture talks to me but I think I am tlre.iinlng, 

It keeps opening and shutting his mouth. I know his voice. 

I know even my parents’ voice, even my luoihei’s if she were 
dead. My uncle just said don’t do this and don’t do that, When 
I am in a temper he says go ahead and do things. {// you hn<ve 
a (cm!>ci' tanlnini and avaiUrti to kill Joiitnbody dors the niolcc 
Icll you to go ahead?) Yes, I have ideas but I am too scared. 

I couldn't do it to the boy named Salem, He is an Amb and 
he hates me becfui.se I told him I was n Porto Ricau. Every 
time he sees me he sticks me with sometbliig, I believe he 
plans Something, maybe to get me and kill me, I told my grand- 
mother about the voices nnd she said I might get like people 
who hear voices nnd can tell whnt will happen. {Fat/irr like 
that?) No, he was sick iu a hospital. He vvas shell-shocked in 
the war. He tried to eat glass. He never talked at al). I don’t 
know if he heard voices. He said he .saw a white bird and (hat 
a white bird was doing tilings to him. Me dreamed things like 
that. He believed it. I atn like that, I dream things. I 
think I am awake but I believe that I am not awake. I have 
seen God. I can’t take my eyes off the pictures, I have plenty. 

He had the same braid and eveiything. They are real pic- 
tures of saints in my room, I look at them before I go to sleep 
and I can’t get them off my mind. I saw them here, there. 
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and everywhere. \Iliclctlc iitimjesf]. Maybe it is becaasc I look 
at ilicm too much. If I look at il steady it goes away. In case 
I look at the picture a long time and then tniii my head avvny 
I can still see it. I don’t think that is anything special but I 
think the voices cite real. I can hear voices come from hete 
and from there. I only hear it when I am <\uiet in my room. 

I spend my time in my room with my inventions and my radio. 

I don't like to be alone. I don’t like the voices because they tell 
me to do things I shouldn’t and it makes me angry, Then, 
when I want to play with rny inventions that aren’t liarmful, 
they say, "Don’t do It.” 

Ill the Avards be was cinotionall}^ unstable hut generally friend- 
ly ; he was usually busy with routine but talked of his symptoms 
ratliei freely, He claimed he got in trouble in school because of 
a boy that bated him and had a plot to kill him. He had been 
concerned with the possibility of killing tins boy. He saw some 
visual phcaomciia when alone in his room which seemed to be eidetic 
images and which he recognized as phenomena and nothing very 
unusual, but still he occupied himself with them. He also heard 
voices Avhich he believed in, but still realized that only crazy people 
bear voices. They told him to do things he should not and this 
made him angry, or they told him not to do harmless things he 
Avanted to do. Sometimes when he was angry and wanted to do 
something wrong, such as killing his enemy, they encouraged him. 
He was interested in what he called inventions and showed consid- 
erable inventive ingenuity but mostly of an impiactical nature. He 
was interested in contacting dead people and in religious personages. 
He knew his father was psychotic and said several times that lie may 
be like him. He was ambidextrous and A\dth the left hand Avrole 
in the sinistral direction and apparentl}' did not realize it. He had 
a severe reading disability. His IQ was estimated at 79 per cent 
but there was a great deal of scattering. He was taken home from 
the hospital by his mother against advice, apparently did not get in 
trouble during the summer, and has been making a poor hut incon- 
spicuous adjustment in the schools during the present school year. 

Tills child's constitutional inferiority is seen in his Ioav mental 
level, his unusual ambidc.xtcrity, eidetic imagery, and his poor enno- 
tional balance. His tendency to utilize tliese functions as escape 
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from reality is sometimes iiugmentecl by rather free auditory halluci- 
nations which ditect his beliavior into unrestrained aggression. He 
realizes these experiences arc abnormal and suspects that he may be 
mentally sick like his father. This increases his emotional stress. 
Nevcrtlieless, he has made a fair adjustment in the scliools. 

These two cases may be considered as examples of profound con- 
stitutional disturbancc.s which involve the physique, motility, per- 
ceptual functions, emotional development, and the personality as a 
whole, with tendencies for episodes of a schizophrenic nature, due 
either to enyironmental stress or adolescent crises in children of 
psychotic parents. 

Children with Inferior Organic Constitutions 

Case Cecelia, a six-year-old Jewish girl, was sent to us on 
court order as a neglected child. She represented a typical case of 
cerebellar agenesis. She was not defective. Her actual IQ was hard 
to determine because of her handicap in motor control and in use 
of the pencil and speech and because of her defensive mechanism 
with which she resisted all forms of examination. Her mother had 
been first committed to a state hospital in 1912, 16 years before the 
birth of this child, and she had been removed from the state hos- 
pital in 1927 in a dissociated catatonic condition by her husband who 
had accepted the neighborhood advice tliat the birth of a child might 
cure her. This child was the result. An older brother was normal. 
Tills child was raised in the home in the presence of the psychotic 
mother who remained in the home until only a few months before 
Celia was brought to the Children’s Society on complaint of neglect 
made by neighbors. Her behavior and psychology were such as is 
typical of a child with a defective cerebellum; she was clinging to 
adults who would protect her from exposing her weakness or of 
losing her balance. Tliere was no other member of the family with 
this condition. 

Case 5. Loretta was a three-and-one-half-year-old child with an 
IQ of 65, brought to us from the Children’s Court on a charge of 
neglect. The father had also been in our hospital, •when tin's child 
was only a fe'w months old, and was committed to a state hospital 
with schizophrenia. A four-year-old brother was normal. The 
mother bad been arrested and served sentences for prostitution. 
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This child had a corrected meningocele, internal hydrocephalus, 
epilepsy, and mental defectiveness. There was no history of any 
similar condition in the family. The neglect in this case was due 
as much to tlie irresponsible mother as the psychotic fatlicr. 

Case 6. Concetta was a Id-year-old Italian girl who was re- 
ferred to us by a home-placing agency. She had been to numerous 
clinics and her case has been diagnosed as some form of brain dis- 
ease with mental defect. More adequate examination showed that 
she had a Parkinsonian syndrome, rare in children and tlierefore not 
recognized. Her intelligence was average with an IQ of 100, but 
the Parkinson facies and the retarded responses gave an impression 
of mental deficiency. She was the oldest of four children. The others 
were normal. As an infant she had been sick a good deal witli ob- 
scure illnesses which were not diagnosed. The father had always 
known she was different from other children, from the time she 
started to walk and talk at the age of two, and that she was getting 
worse, She got along fairly well at liome, especially when she was re- 
ceiving hyoscinc under a doctor’s care. Tlie mother first became sick 
five years befoi'c when this child was eight years old and she had 
three admissions to the hospital suhseqiieiitly, When she was home 
she neglected the children. 'Tliis cau.seci Concetta to suffer cspcci.illy 
because .she did not get medical care regularly and did not get proper 
care at home, and because the burden of tlie smaller children fell 
upon her. 

It cannot be argued that any of these three cases is evidence of 
hereditary taint in a family with a known case of schizophrenia. 
Tliey show only the type of organic defects which occur but which 
arc in no way specific. The reason for institutionalization in each 
case was neglect due to psycliotic parent. All the other siblings 
in these three families (a total of five) were normal and had been 
placed in hoarding homes where they made good adjustments. 

Children with Mental DuFCCTiVENnss 

Several of the children who have psj^chotic parents have been 
mentally defective, but not more than might be anticipated. Cana- 
van’s studies showed that thei'e were fewer mental defective children 
in families with a schizophrenic parent tlian in normal families. These 
are reported, however, to complete the records. Certain other im- 
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portaiU problems are illustrated by these case liistorics, which further 
justifies a discussion of thcin, 

Gasei 7 n;if/ 8. Joshua and Ellen 11. were brother and sister. 
Tlicy were seat to us by the Children's Court a.s neRlected cliildreii. 
The father had reported that his five children, these two and three 
younger ones, were neglected hecause of the mental condition of the 
mother. The mother was committed to a state hospital with a 
diagnosis of scliizophrcnia and mental defectiveness. Tlie tliree 
younger children were considered to lie normal and were placed 
by a child-placing agenej'. Tliesc two older children were 10 and 8 
years old, and appeared to have suffered more than tlieir smaller non- 
clefective siblings from the neglect of tlieir inotlier. Examination 
showed that tliey were defective, tlie boy having an IQ of 61 and 
the girl an IQ of 66. Both children appeared retarded out of pro- 
portion to their mental defect, and were blocked, inhibited, fearful, 
unresponsive, and furtive. At first they could hardly be examined. 
Previous examination of the bo 3 ' elsewhere had given lilm an IQ of 
48, The boy was bewildered and at first was entirely unresponsive, 
but he gradually' gave a confusing story that his motlier had a boy- 
friend and his father took an ax to kill him, etc, This seemed to be 
a confused retelling of some of the mother’s delusions. He was very 
much concerned about his mother and seemed to sympathize witli 
her and worry over her welfai'c. The girl was less concerned with 
the motlier, more content to accept the new situation, and seemed 
brighter and less inhibited, One got the impression that the boy, 
although clearly constitutionally Inferior, was not as defective as his 
present functioning would indicate ; tliat he had suffered both by 
deprivation and by cinotional stress fiom the neglect in his poor 
home and from the distressing mental illness of his mother to whom 
he probably had the closest emotional relationship because he was 
the oldest son. 

Cases 9 and 10. Edward and Eric were two brothers, seven and 
eight years old, respectively, who were sent to us hy a home-placing 
agency because of tlieir apparent mental defectiveness. Tlie history 
showed that tlie mother was a mental defective {lier IQ had been 
estimated after the onset of her illness as 44) and tliat the father 
had died in 1934- After that time the niotlicr withdrew entirely 
from all interest but these two boys. She kept them about her every 
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minute and finally tried to keep tliem in bed with her all day as well 
fis night. She became completely self-absorbed, seclusive, irritable, 
and developed delusions of a sexual and persecutory nature, and was 
committed to a state hospital in March, 1935, with a diagnosis of 
schizophrenia. The two boys were placed in a boarding home and 
were found to be very retarded and peculiar in their beliaviov. Their 
speech was practically undeveloped, they would wet and soil them- 
selves, they were unable to play with other children, and seemed 
unresponsive to the boarding mother. Our examination indicated 
that tlie 3 'oungcr one was defective, had an IQ of 64, and relatively 
little emotional awareness of his problems. However, the older one 
was able to score an IQ of 81 and was responsive, although tense, 
fearful, anxious, and uncertain of how to conduct himself. It was 
our opinion that the younger child was defective, while the older 
one was potentially a normal child whose normal development had 
been retarded by his abnormal contact with liis defective and p55'chotic 
mother and further by his defective brother, The older boy seemed 
to respond to the ward routine, while the younger one remained very 
retarded and self-absorbed. Separation of these two boj's was recom- 
mended. Tlic older one was placed in a normal boarding home and 
he showed evidence of gradual improvement, 

One learns from these children how a child may appear defective 
when he is merely retarded because of his contact with a schizophren- 
ic mother who tends to withdraw him from the natural stimuli for 
development. Of course it is true tliat all of the children were con- 
stitutionally inferior and that they were, therefore, undoubtedly more 
vulnerable to such unfavorable influences. In the case of the first 
family we are under the impression that the older child suffered the 
most because lie was older and more able to realize the abnormal 
behavior, because he had been exposed to it longer, and because he 
had the closest relationship to his mother, being the oldest son. 

We have thus far considered those cases which offer the best evi- 
dence for constitutional inferiority in schizophrenia. There has been 
one case in which a mother and dauglUer developed schizophrenia 
concurrently. There arc two cases in which the children have shown 
deep-seated disturbances in personality, with some traits which may 
be defined as schizoid and witli episodes wliich might well be con- 
sidered psychotic but which seem tn be transitory. There have been 
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tliree cases with organic disabilitieSj two of wliich appear to be 
congenital and tlie third may liave been acquired, It is not clear 
whether a hereditary factor of a polymorphic type has been important 
in these cascsj or merely that they have come to our attention be- 
cause tliey became neglected when their mothers became ill, or botli, 
Four children who were mentally retarded had motliers who were 
both defective and schizophrenic. They suffered not only from the 
constitutional deficiency but from neglect and association with ab- 
normal persons in the developmental years. 

We will now turn our attention to a longer series of cases in 
which psychogenic, situational, or emotional factors which have re- 
sulted from the psychotic behavior of the parent seem to have led 
to behavior problems in the children. 

Folie a Deux 

Cnse 11. Kenneth was n l2-)>ear-old boy with an IQ of 90. He 
was an illegitimate child, The psychotic ‘'parent" who played such 
a significant part in his life was his maternal graiulmoUier, iMrs. M. 
She was first suspected of being mentally abnormal in 1924 when the 
family came to the attention of the Children’s Society because the 
oldest daughter, Ellen, was illegitimately pregnant at 14 by the 
janitor. Tin's daughter made complaints of being mis treated by lier 
inotlicr. Mrs. M’s. erratic attitude toward this daughter continued 
after the birth of the infant which was our patient Keane th. She 
had .apparently been married four times and there was some question 
as to her morality. Her eldest child was probably illegitimate. Her 
first marriage was bigamous. In 1925 she was accu.sing agencies of 
mistreating her. She threatened violence. She also threatened to 
kill her daughter, and an effort was made to send her to a hospital, 
without success. She often phoned the Children’s Society and pre- 
tended to be someone other than herself. In 1926 she tlircatcnecl to 
shoot ofEcers of the Children’s Society, In 1927 she had been annoy- 
ing the Judge, Meanwhile, Kenneth had been committed to a child- 
placing agency but the grandmother took hina in 1929. In 1935 
she complained that her fourth husband was abusing the child, 
Ellen, the mother of Kenneth, bad disappeared and the second 
daughter, Dorothy, had left home because the mother accused her 
of intimacies with lier stepfather. Mrs, M. had been going to 
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court for three years trying to get support from her fourth husband 
■\^^lloln she said worked in a soap factory, although he could not be 
found by any agency. She had been writing Mayor LaGuardia and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. She was sent to an observation hospital in 1935 by 
the Family Court, but was removed in four days by her lawyer. She 
was diagnosed as a case of paranoid schizophrenia. The' schools 
noted tljat Kenneth had developed a Jieart disCinse and she Jiad been 
ordered to send him to a clinic for examination, which she refused 
to do. For this reason a charge of neglect was made and he was 
remanded to the hospital. He said, 

My grandmotlier was 8ut)posed to take me to si heait clinic 
blit she ditln’l. I don’t have heart trouble because it don't 
pain me. She was Inisy and she forgot, it end she couldn’t 
do it. I was sick. She wanted to but she couldn't, {Youi^ffrasid- 
mother im(ig\nes your grandfather is around f) He is, I saw 
him myself. I know him, We have a picture of him, {J7hen 
dill yon see him last?) When I was eight ye.irs old {CouldiiU 
he sure?) Well, I don’t know, [IFliy does your grass dm of her 
have a lawyer f) To win the case. She has had a case three 
years — to make my grandfather pay. They put her in the hospi- 
tal last year but .slic got out in five days. Wc don’t know what 
became of my mother oi father, but I like my grandmother best 
because she always took care of me. 

He was tense and on the defensive, and showed that he had adopted 
his grandmother’s delusions, He quoted lier on all points and tried 
to support her \ANth evidence of his own. After three weeks the hoy 
seemed more natural and discussed things more freely. He said: 

I like it here, still 1 like to go home. I miss my grandmother. 

She hasn’t come to see me and I don’t knovv why. I like to play 
here and go to school. Still I like to have my dog nnJ my 
giandmother and go to Scout meetings. {Is your graudmolher 
nervous?) Gee, that is what I am trying to understand. But 
you see after that trick they played on her and put her in the 
hospital. You see they said if she didn’t go to the hospital 
they would drop the case, and they did. {Do you think it is so 
bad to go to the hospital for exassihiaiiou?) No, I don’t think 
so. I don’t know why she thought it would be so bad. 

My aunt left becaii.se of the trouble between my grandmother 
and grandfiTthcr. I wish she hadn't. That is when all the 
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troxible star ted. My grandmother got excited on account of the 
cockroach powder in the lettuce. She said he must liavc put 
it there to poison its all, I heard her tell my aunt, I looked at 
it and smelled it, It was just like the cockionch powder. She 
wouldn’t let me taste it. It [ooked like he wanted to kill ns. 

. After that she made him get out. He did a lot of things to 
aggravate my grandmother, lie scratched the antique and 
twisted the toilet-seat and spilled tlie dirty water from the bird- 
cage, I aaw it myself. She doesn't want him back but she 
wants him to support us, It was all right when my aunt was 
there. {Why does)i‘t she come lack, now that he is c/onr?) 

On account of all the trouble in the con its. My grandmother 
tliinks he is working in the soap factory, I went by there and 
was looking around to see if I could see him. And I .saw a 
man looking out the window. He had a yellow cap just like 
one my grandfather had three years ago, He sluit the window 
fast when he saw me. I rvoiild swear it was him, I hadn't 
seen him in two years. My grandmother heard he works at a 
restaurant in Coney Island, too. Twenty-eight men told her; 1 
heard them myself; they said he worked there extra like, (/r/iy 
^uo/t’t your (jrandmoiher accept home relief?) She don't want 
him to get away with alimony. {What Is aliiitosiy?) His 
wages. I wish she would. I hate all this business. Then I 
wouldn’t have to be liere, I could go home, \Vc vvoiild get re- 
lief, she ^yould stop all this court trouble. We wouldn't hnve 
no more trouble. She talks about it too much. She works 
aroutid quiet or lies down and thinks about it all the time. I 
can see slic is worried all the time, I try to help lier by taking 
my dog and going to the stoic. Yc.s, she has written to the 
Prosident and Mayor, 

This case seems to have all of the typical features of a jolie d 
deux. The grandmother lias a typical paranoid psychosis; the grand- 
cliildj who is deeply attached to her and has no other deep attach- 
ment, has accepted all of her dcUisions, helped her check her evi- 
dence, and has attempted to contribute new evidence to confirm 
her beliefs, However, when he is separated from Iier, after an initial 
period of anxiety, lie shows the superficiality of liis beliefs and begins 
to correct them and wonder liiinself if there isn’t something wrong 
with his gvandnrother. He states that he wishes she would give 
up the litigations and let them live a normal, peaceful life. 
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Identification between Son and Father 

This is one of the most remarkable group of cases in this study. 
It lias already been pointed out that in the majority of these cases 
tlie psychotic parent was a mother, which Is undmibtedly an expres- 
sion of the fact that the mother-child relationship is a mucli strong- 
er one than the fatlier-child relationship. That disturbances in the 
parent-child relationship are big factors in causing the behavior 
difficulties in children of psychotic parents seems to he further borne 
out by this group of cases, where the significant relationship is be- 
tween the fatlier and son. 

Case 12. Alexander was a 14-ycar-old boy with an IQ of 99, 
wiiose father was brought tp Bellevue Psycliiatrfc Hospital in 1930 
at tlic age of 29 years. The father stated he was being framed 
and sent to the hospital because they wanted to get rid of him. He 
had not been able to sleep. Ha believed that his wife was going 
with other men and worriccl over this continually and lately had 
been carrying a gun to kill her. He said ^ 

I don't know ;vliy they brought me here. My stomach doesn’t 
feel Rood. I don't know why I am ern-ying a gun. I couldn’t 
tell you why. I am not wovvied about anything. 

He was irritable, I'esticss, and later became noisy, abusive, and 
violent. Later he said : 

My wife ia iinffiithfiil to jne or something like it. I can't 
prove it hut I know it by people's talk. I heard them talking 
about her. She was always a good girl until lately. 1 am not 
working for the past three months. Her people are doing me 
dirt since I got married to her ten years ago. They are Jewish 
and we are Italians and of course this is worrying me. My 
doctor gave me medicine to sleep. My wife is the one who told 
me to carry the gun. Site told me to carry it to protect myself 
from her relatives. She said that they might kill me. She is 
innocent of all this. Yoti can say tli.it they sent me here because 
they are against me. 

He Wtis committed to a state hospital^ and has remained there 
until the present time. Alexander was then seven years old and 
became a problem at once. He was referred to tlie Juvenile Insti- 
tute and treated by them as long as they were in existence. In 1934 
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lie wns brought by his mother to our iMcntal H 5 'gicne Clinic with 
the complaint: 

Ht: is always ti'oiil)lcsoiiic. IK- does not get aloUK iu school 
l)cO!Uisc of had conduct. At home he Is disobedient, troulde- 
soine, ea.sily provoked, He has no friends liccaiisc he is di.saKicc' 
able. 

Alexander said; 

1 (IoiYl like schools. I like movies, My friends won’t play 
vvitli me, I don’t knoiv vvliy. 

He appeared restless, clistractible, iiritable, and on the point of 
temper outburst. His mother came witli him again in 1936 and 
said she could not stand him any longer. Slic complained that he 
had violent outbursts of temper, was a truant from school, and was 
quarrelsome. She said that his teacher feai'cd for the safety of other 
children. He attended movies a great deal. He refused to attend 
any clinic. He had assaulted his mother and brother. He resented 
authority and discipline. In an interview he appealed 'unresponsive 
and indifferent; he would not talk. His mother said: 

lie is quick tempered and doesn't like to to school. He is 
disobedient to me ami Ills teacher. I give in to him a lot. lie 
Is the oldest. 1 used to give in to hi.s father. He has been a 
problem since kiiulcrgarteu. lie got ivorsc since my Inishaiul 
Avciit .Tway. He was frightened then. My husband used to 
beat me a lot. My husband acted queer all tlie time I lived 
with him. Later he got better — the child remeinhers it all, 

For a time Alexander accused me of making his father ciaxy. 

His father had told him that, He doesn't say tliac any more, He 
vv.is against me for a long time, Tie doesn’t mix much | doesn’t 
have boy friends. Goes ivith girl-s now — I never .saiv him play 
with himself. Only come.s home to go to hed, and rarely cats at 
home. Doesn't get along with his hrother. 

The boy admitted he did not cat at home, not liking the way his 
mother cooked, and would go out and earn money and buy Jiis own 
food. He said he wavS not like his fatlier since Ills father tliought 
the food WAS poisoned. Hut it was noticed wlien tcuchc]' offered 
him candy lie would not lake it unless it was vvrapped in paper. The 
boy said : 
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When my fnther vvent to the hospital my brother \vas seven- 
teen months; no\v he is six. My father got so he wouldn't let 

my mother go out of the house. He locked the door and took 

the key; he had ii gun to j>i'otect him. He said they were after 
him; 1 heard him. lie said that somebody was my mother's 
lover; he said, “Who is that kid — is that your sister's kid?" 
He knew me Lnit the kid was just horn then. He woulil forget 
Eihnnt him; he was just a hahy but he had known me for eight 
years, In school when my father was home I was just like an}’’ 
iiDi mal kid. Since he went away they are careless about my 

report card, T'liey sa3'- it Is a mistake but it is jnst my card 

out of 25 card.s. My father would tell them to stop hitting, 
and nlso holler at them. That is the only way they under- 
stand ; they don't care one damn thing about you. All they 
are worried about is the salary check. The other fathers 
at least come — that is why they are good to them. 

I thought that from school they called up here. I thought 
they said I was no angel, hut a devil, I thought this place >vna 
for the incnially sick. I felt like It this morning. I felt like 
killing the kid outside; he laughs like a hyena. He can’t hurt 
me but 1 don't like him, I will get crazy among these people. 
My father wasn’t crazy until he went to Pennsylvania, hut 
soinchocly hit him over the head with a bat, I fell on my head 
so many times. I know there is something the matter with me. 
The psychologist found out. I feel strange. To other people 
you look strange like that kid. Nobody wants to start widi rcre. 
He starts up quick, he goes bang on iny back. 1 could do plenty 
if 1 lose iny patience. I could kill him, 1 could choke him, 
hit him on the hack of the head, step on him. 

My father heard strange voices. The doctor told my mother 
and she told me. I wasn't there. I never heard voices, It is 
imagination. The teachers talk about me, The truant officer 
told me. They arc not agninst me; I pick on them sometimes. 

I know there is something wrong with my father but he 
could be in a better place. He was locked up in a cage with 
henches. I would put him in a hospital all by himself, no one 
to bother him. I liked my father best. I always like him best. 
Anything I wanted he gave me. Some say the %vife or the hti.s- 
haiul i.s to blame. My mother was good to him. He was in had 
company and you know where he landed. The friend who told 
him not (o work was in jail four years, My father never wanted 
to listen to anyhody. 
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Nothing >9 wrong whh me, I was brought here to see why I 
am had, I don't pay n<i alteittioft' Sometimes I svet-ry abovit my 
father. I always liked hinii my futhcr, hetter. My motlicr used 
to go to her mother’s house and I Was always with my father. 

I used to go to the .saloon and call for him. 

About tvvo years ago I began to dream, I used to rcmeinb.cr 
everything my father and \ tVid. Vv'e went down to Cmney Is- 
land, and I got lost awl he spent $40. I dreamt that I hap- 
pened to he sent there to the hospital where he is and he was in 
the cell next (o me and he happened to grab the guard aiul get 
the keys and run out and then we started a riot there. We let 
everybody' out and we staited n new life. Wc got a steamer 
and Went to some tiny place and wc arc still there. He was 
all right there. He was all right if you get to know hirn. Me 
went nrciuntl with some strange girl, Everybody went with her. 

There i.s nolliing wrong with him; I want to go to the same 
place with my father, I want to stay with him. I am not sick 
but I Want to stay there, I don’t bear voices; I am not afraid 
of nothing. 

It was difficult in tliis case not to let oneself be convinced by the 
boy liimsclf that he was mentally sick, as was his father, Tlie iclenti- 
fication processes are clear. 

C/ise 13. Joseph was another K-ycar-old boy with art IQ of 97. 
He had one half-sister, 18 years old, who was probably an illegiti- 
inate child, He also had a younger three- yea I'o Id sister. He was 
the only .son, He was before the Child len’s Court on a clclinquency 
charge for the second time. On the first occasion tlic charge had 
been made by the mother because the hoy had become \in man age- 
able and antagonistic after his father had been sent to a .state ho.?- 
pltal. The second cJiarge was a more serious one. He had been 
held for entering a house and stealing $2000 worth of plate silver 
and two loaded guns. He had been found with the goods and had 
implicated two younger cliildrcn upon w'hom he attempted to pass 
all the responsibility. His father had been comrnitted to a state hos- 
pital in December, 1934, at the age of 41, The father's psychosis 
had developed gradually over four years. He thought he was fol- 
lowed, and was suspicious. He wouldn’t sign his name, thinking 
it a trick to make him give up his property; he wn.s jealous of his 
wife, he sat in the liousc and refused to let the cliildrcn go to .school 
until the Children’s Society intervened. He was fearful of jinison- 
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ous food. He listened to tlic radio, thinking it w:is about him. He 
was committed to a state hospital where it was said that he had 
systematized delusions. There lie said: 

The children's mother wants to get me out of the house. 

I’m not innnied to her, and she has a seventeen-year-old girl 
by someone else. This child has a baby and they want to pat 
it on ine. 

He told an elaborate story. He felt that the woman downstairs 
had something to do with it. He was insistent, saying that the 
mother of Ihs children was not his wife although he lived with her 
for 14 years. 
j\'Iothci' said : 

My husband had his first breakdown wlicn the last baby 
w.is bom. He collapsed then although he had imaginaiions be- 
fore that. He thought someone was going to ruin him. He 
thought that I would not live through the birth. Tve had 
trouble with Joseph about two year.?, even before his father 
went to the hospital. He was expelled from achoal far being 
abusive to teachers. The father thought he could do no wrong. 

Then the fEitlier kept liim home because he thought he was being 
abvrscd hy the teacher 3. This swmmei he got abusive, wanted 
to run the house, wanted to take the father's place. He blamed 
the Children's Society for sending the father away. He said we 
had framed the father. This was the same talk as the father, 

I'hen he was taken to court and was all right for a week. Then 
he got in company with some hoys and got in trouble. He would 
never tell me who he was with or what doing. When the father 
first went to the hospital he threw terrible tantrums; if lie 
couldn’t have his own way, he would throw thing.s, throw lilm- 
sclF on the (loor and scream. 

Joseph said : 

I was left back in school once because my father kept me out 
for two months. He said the teacher tortured me by keeping 
me after school, I told him it was because I didn’t do ray les- 
sons. The truant officer came and had a fight with ray father 
and took me to court and they put me in the Catholic school. 

But he didn’t like that; said he didn’t believe in the religion 
any more, and kept me from school and church. He used to 
think everybody was against him; he thought he was being 
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followed; he listened to the radio, He was against the whole 
family, One day he had a Tight with my mother when I was out 
playing and she called the ambulance and told him she was tak- 
ing him for a ride and took hun to the hospital. I knew he 
was losing bis mind, I knew it for about a year and a tjuarter 
btit I wn.sn’t afraid of him because he liked me nllhonKli be hit 
me a lot. He tried (o help me, I was mnd at my inotiiei for 
sending him to the insane asylum, I'hcn I used to stay mit late 
and my mother would hit me and I would get mad and curse. 

On oiir wards nnd in our school rooms it wRS seen that this boy 
was very sdf-centcred, with a strong sense of his owJi right and 
s\tyitrio\'\ty, w tUitt Iw sUcitiUl be ewteved ta M\d u.\^pveeiwted 

by others. It was hard to adapt hirn to any routine or rules that 
existed for the good of a group. He always t van ted to be petted 
and have all sorts of favors. If tliey were not granted him, he be- 
came irritable and demanding. He made an effort to gain attach- 
ments from nurses only to use them to his own advantage. He con- 
sidered himself abused if lie could not he favored above others. An 
effort was made to explain to him that his exalted ideas of himself 
were the result of mistalcen ideas of liis father which he was adopt- 
ing and actually elaborating; but this only resulted in an acute emo- 
tional outbreak in wbicli be became angry, defiant, infantile, and 
asserted liis right to feel himself superior to otlicns both in the liospi- 
tal and at home. He claimed it was his right to cliastise his sisters 
for had behavior, which was certainly not worse than that which 
led to bis last charge of dcUtiqueiTcy. When this was suggested to 
him, lie again attempted to pass the responsibility for tliat upon the 
younger boys who were associated with him at the time- Tlic father 
died in the state hospital while Joseph was on our nuivd. 

It had been hoped that the death of the father would reconcile 
him to his fa tiler’s fate and make him acccjit the father's illness as 
real. i\'Iy previous study (2) with reactive psychoses to mental dis- 
ease in the family led me to conclude that the death of the psychotic 
loved relative may facilitate recovery in the reactive individual, In 
the case of this cldld, however, it seemed at the time only to crystal- 
lize the personality pattern in the boy who was prone to identify 
himself witli the father and by virtue of the father’s dcatli be actually 
tried to replace him in the family circle and took the attitude that 
he should go home, not to assume more rosponslbilitic-s but to have 
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the privileges of being the man of the family and eject his sisters for 
their wickedness, and boss liU mother about. The courts paroled 
liim to his mother and he returned home and to scliool and has made 
a good adjustment in both places. 

Cnsc 27. George T. was a 12-yeai-old boy with an IQ of 94. 
This boy’s history has already been discussed by the writer and 
Schildcr (3) in our studies on aggression in children. His father 
was committed to a state hospital in 1930, when this boy was six 
years old, after an effort to shoot the mother. This was prevented 
by George jumping on his father from behind and screaming, “Pop, 
don’t shoot.” The father had been developing paranoid ideas for 
some years but had been kind to the children, while suspicious and 
deluded against the mother. The motlier in a life of impossible dis- 
cord, being herself an inadequate and bewildered woman, was irrit- 
able and impatient with the children. There were five children, 
George being tlie middle one. All of the children had been poorly 
trained, fearful, anxious, and neurotic. Two years subsequent to the 
commitment of the father, George developed a skin condition for 
avliich he refused to go to the hospital for care, and had to be taken to 
Children’s Court and sent to Bellevue to obtain the treatment he 
needed. It became evident that he had all this time blamed the mother 
for the fatlier’s outbreak and for committing the father to the state 
hospital, and felt tliat the treatment for his own skin condition was 
only a ruse to send him away also. He was treated many months in 
Bellevue and the Psychiatric Institute, where it was evident that his 
unstable, irritable, anxious, suspicious beliavlor was a result of the 
father’s illness and his own identification with the father. He had 
also sustained two skull fractures before this time, one by trying 
to escape from the mother in some disciplinary crisis, by running out 
on the fire-escape and falling three floors, and one by being run 
over by an automobile. However, in the opinion of several doctors 
who examined him both at Bellevue and the Psychiatric Institute, 
there was no evidence that his behavior liad been modified by any 
real damage to the brain. He was subsequently placed in a board- 
ing home and removed from there by his motlier. The father was 
paroled from the state hospital but was far from well and would 
not live at home, fearing he would be returned to the state hospital. 
From time to time he came home to haiass the family and finariy to 
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sliEirpcn a large butcher knife in tlic presence of the children while he 
made veiled threats. At this time George became very Irritable and 
fearful over some minor quarrels with his brother. He wanted to 
sleep with a ball-bat under his pillow and, when this was taken from 
him, he became violently angry and attacked Ins brother with a 
hatchet, and was returned to Bellevue. He was intensely fearful, 
anxious, and suspicious, and said that everyone considered him crazy. 
After admission to the hospital he became very anxious over his 
motlicr, expressed a fear that his father would kill her, and when 
he could not be discharged to his mother Ite showed a violent antagon- 
ism to the ward physician, tlireatcning to kill her. In these episodes 
his mother would look on with awe-stricken expression and say in 
his hearing, "He is just like his father," to which he would rejoin, 
"Yes, I am and it serves you right. It is your fault and I will 
never speak to you again as long as I live.” He was again transferred 
to the Psychiatric Institute where he remained tor a long period of 
treatment, 

Tlie first case of this group, Alexander (Case 12), developed an 
Identification witli the fatlier because he was the oldest or only boy. 
In Case 14, we hiwe a middle boy in a group of five children. Per- 
Imps the identification in this boy was stronger than in his brothers 
because he had just passed out of the years in which the Oedipus 
complex is significant in the personality development, and these 
years had been coincident with the evolution of the father’s psychosis. 
He was five years old when his father went to the Jiospital. This 
same principle seems to he evident in other cases whicli will be dis- 
cussed. Also, George, in contrast to his brothers, was the one that 
figured ill saving the mother’s life, tliereby causing the fatlier to be 
committed to a state hospital- 

Cfise 75. Rubin Was a 12-ycar-Qld Jewish boy with an IQ of 81. 
He had been before the Children’s Court twice on a charge of 
delinquency because he entered a house with other children and 
stole property. In his family there vvei'c six children ranging from 
8 to 22 years of age. Apparently none of the other children had 
given any trouble. The father liad been in a state hospital since 
1931. At that time Rubin was seven years of age. The father 
had alwaj's been a seclusive, reticent individual, indifferent to socie- 
ty. He found hiinsclf inadequate to care for his family. He had 
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become increasingly liypochondriacal and in 1931 had been admitted 
to a general hospital with the possible diagnosis of pleurisy. He 
jumped out of the \Y'indow at tlie hospital, and was committed to a 
state hospital. The diagnosis at first was manic-depressive psychosis, 
but it was subsequently changed to schizophrenia. He was rest- 
less and suspicious, talked to himself, appeared to be hallucinated, 
but would not speak of any trends, He has remained in the hospi- 
tal for hve years, growing worse. The mother states that Rubin 
visited him two )’cars ago, that he was die only one of the children 
til at talked about him or wanted to sec him. 

The boy said : 

I get left behind In school because I am bad. I don't do my 
work. I stole seine things with some other kids. I didn’t leally 
the last time, but I meant to and the other kids got there first. 

My father is in the state hospital for four or five years. I 
am going to see him when I am sixteen. I remember him. He 
was all right. He let me alone. They say he is crazy. But I 
nm not down here for that. He has nothing to do with me now. 

He w.ns a builder and fell down and hurt Ills head. He was 
mixed up and he got sick. {Are yojt the only one in the f/jinily 
that gets in trouble f) Yes, {Only oue that is /inrci-boiled?) 

Yes, [ir/icii did you gel like that''^] When my father went to 
the hospital I got lonesome, I wasn’t hard-boiled before, {What 
docs ii mean to be cr(ig.y ?) . To be nuts in the head. Yon get 
mixed up and then you get crazy like that kid here, Not all 
of them but two or three. Some people are born that way anti 
maybe they fell on their beads when they were babie.s, 'I'hey 
have to be put away or they may kill somebody, My mother 
wanted to take my father out but she couldn’t because he might 
kill somebody. My father liked me best. That is why I am 
the only one in the family that got hard-boiled. He told me he 
did, I am nervous, I bite my nails. I got hit on the head 
nine times; four times with a rock and I was playing in the 
park ,in(l fell. 

Tlie boy appeared vci'i' defensive; he assumed a lifivd-boiled air 
and got angry find defiant when asked .about his father. He ad- 
mitted I'fuber boastfull]' tliat be was bad, poor in school work, and 
a liar, He thougtit that his fatlier's condition was due to a fall on 
the head. He said that he also had nine blows on the head. He was 
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hesitant when asked if be tliought that this explained bis behavior. 
He said he was his father's favorite child and that he looked forward 
to being 16 wlicn he could go visit )iim. He believed that liis father 
would kill somebody if he ivcrc allowed out of the linspital- He 
looked at other children on the ward witli a critical air to see if 
they were crazy and lie believed that several were. He believed 
he was picked on by other cliildren who also picked on a deaf-mute 
cliild, and presumably for the same reason. 

Thi.s child, like Case H, was the middle child of a large family, 
but was just evolving from early cliild hood as the father was develop- 
ing his psychosis, 

These four eases would seem to show quite significantly that there 
is no clear evidence in tJiis instance for constitutional factors in the 
coincident psych os i.s of the father and the behavior of the son, al- 
though the beliefs and emotioniil reactions have many identical fea- 
tures. In each case we are able to see clearly how identification 
processes in the son with the father Jiave accounted for the develop- 
ment of abnormal emotional attitude in tlic child. Tlic normal 
course of the Oedipus complex is interfered witli. The paranoid 
father develops his delusions against his wife and the mother of the 
boy, uses tlie innocent child to express Ills delusions, and enlists the 
sympathy of the child at a time wlien the child has no judgment 
imd when the child already interprets all actions as aggressive. 

Reaction or a Daughter to a Psychosis in Her Mother 

The identification processes between the daughter of a schizophren- 
ic mother and the mother does not apiicar to he so definitely defined 
as it is in the case of the son-father relationships which have been 
quoted, TJie daughters do not seem to tend to take on the psychotic 
beliefs and attitudes of the mother and attempt to replace the mother 
in the famil)^ as sons do. On the contraiTi the daughters seem to 
resent the psychosis in the mother, the loss of the mother, and the 
disturbance in the normal home and family life. This is in keeping 
with the fact that the mother’s function In the personal life of the 
child starts iniicli earlier and is a more fundamental one, that the 
loss of the mother really disrupts the whole family life, and that 
the presence of a psychotic mother leads to more distress in the 
family life. 
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Case 16. Helen 'vv.'is born in a state hospital 14 years atjo. Her 
mother first came to Bellevue whea she was five months pregnant 
with Helen. The mother then had been mentally sick for a year and 
had another child less tlian two years old. She neglected this child, 
would not go out, was careless, untidy, and imagined she was being 
watched. The mother Iiad been raised by a foster-mother who took 
the older child and Helen when she was born. The mother was 
several times released from the hospital and had three other chil- 
dren. Two of them died, leaving Helen, her older sister, and a sis- 
ter six years younger. The mother was committed to the state hos- 
pital for the last time in 1933 and is still there, diagnosed as schizo- 
phrenic. Helen had become a problem when six or seven years of 
age, when the mother was in the home. She ran away from home 
and gave the impression of being a lonely, pathetic cliild. She was 
antagonistic to everyone except licr mother who was inadequate to 
handle her, Finally she was placed in a child-placing agency in 
1933. She had been in three hoarding homes. In tlic first she was 
jealous, showed much temper, would not study her lessons, avoided 
children her own age, and played with little children. One day she 
became hysterical, lied a jumping rope around her neck to choke her- 
self, and tried to swallow a box of pen points. Several weeks later 
she was sent home from school after a temper tantrum and attempted 
to kill herself by running out of the bouse before an auto. She ad- 
justed awhile in a new boarding home, associated only with a small, 
half-witted child next door, but later became stubborn and defiant. 
One day she was sent home from school after a period of wild talk, 
and threatening suicide. She frightened teachers and children. The 
Principal felt that it was a play for attention, She quieted down for 
a period but again became hysterical, cut her arms and legs with a 
rusty knife, and rubbed the cuts with ink. She ran away and re- 
turned to the home of the former boarding mother. In a third home 
she did well for awliile and was deeply attaclied to her teacher, say- 
ing she wished she were a doll. Finally she again got hysterical, ran 
away, and tried to jump in the river. 

On the children’s ward she said: 

I ran avvny from my boarding mother. T was lonesome. I 
wanted to see my father, I am a poor student. I an worried 
about my mother; ahe is in a state hospital. She has been there 
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since July, 1^)13. I used to Uvc with my father and ^randnuiLlicr 
and two sisters, but I ran away from there first, My iiiolher 
did not want (o go away. My big sister was mean to lier— 
chased her about with knives. 1 rati away the first time when 
I was about nine. My inolher had l)Ccn in the liospital and hod 
just come home, I don’t know why I did it. 1 want to live 
with my family. I made a .sampler “God bless tnir liomc." I 
love to take enve of babies, Ami I wovild like to write stories. 

And I like to play with dolls. Girls menstruate so they won’t 
go crazy . I skipped two periods. 

Slie AVrts an asdienic, poorly nourlshctl, physlcallj' iinactractivc 
girl witli a poor posl'ui'C and acne of the skin. II cr IQ was 83. 
She Wi'is emotionally 'unstable on the wards, especially at bedtime 
and bathtime. She did silly things that made the children tense 
her, hit her, or revile her, and then she screamed and brooded until 
the nurses reprimanded or isolated her. "I'hcn she seemed happy 
after she had been punished. In an interview she said that she felt 
unhappy because Uie wovt'icd about her mother and no One came to 
visit her as the other children's relatives did. It was noted that in- 
stidnllty was more marked just before menstrual periods. Then she 
becanre withdrawn, brooding, depressed, unable to concentrate, crying 
without cause, hiding in corners, hysterical, and saying she wanted 
to die. She had to be carefully watched because on several occasions 
sbe made suicidal gc.stures, She improved with intensive treatment, 
and became very cheerful, eager to work and generally cntliusiastlc, 
althougJi she was extremely sensitive and became boisterous when 
one of the other children passed any remarks about her. Slic was 
discharged to a new boarding home, A year later, after another 
similar episode, she was emotionally unstable, made .suicidal threats, 
and ran away to lier father who was utterly unable to care for her. 
She improved ag.aiii with ward treatment and Avas sent to an institu- 
tion for normal cbildien. 

In a month, liowever, she was returned to our wards Avitli tile 
story tliat she did not make any friends at the institution, wa.s un- 
happ 3 ' tliere, depressed, and fiiiallj' in one of her usual periods of 
emotional clisticss attempted suicide by cutting lier wrist. She again 
claimed that site wanted to return to her own home, wliicli as a mat- 
ter of fact had been completely hvokca up. She Was sent to a state 
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hospital- Tl>c oldcf givl had bceu involved in delinquencies and 
taken into custodial care, 

Cfi.ff ^7, Ella was an I l-j^ear-olcJ giil who was sent to us througli 
tlic Children’s Court on a charge of delinquency because she persist- 
ently I'r'in away from home. She was always found soincwlicre in 
New Jersey. She apparently always took the same route over the 
George Wasliington Bridge. Wlien placed in a Catholic school she 
ran away from tliat institution .also and was again found in New 
Jersey. She was a bright girl with an IQ of 127. She did well in 
school and was considered no problem tile re. She had a 3 ’oiinger 
brother and sister; the brother was subsequently before the Chil- 
dren’s Court for running away and delillqllcncJ^ 

The mother of these children had been in Bellevue in 1924- when 
Helen was less than three years old and the youngest sister was six 
months old. The mother had been suspicious of her husband since 
marriage, accused him of infidelity, and kept to herself. Tor a couple 
of weeks before admission, she became disturbed, incoherent in her 
speech, saying that the animals of the zoo were after her; she threw 
herself on hm- children, ran out of the house undressed, and tried 
to kill herself, She was committed to a slate hospital where she 
remained a year. Slic was discharged to the custody of her parents 
with whom she lived for a period while her husband and small chil- 
dren were in Texas with his people. Later, the family was united, 
kler behavior had never again been entirely normal, however, and it 
was the opinion of several plij^sicians in two clinics and the Chil- 
dren's Court who saw her officially in connection with the children’s 
problems that she was still mentally sick altliougli mildly so. She 
neglected the home, the children had no training, and she made 
every effort to obstruct the efforts of the Cliildrcn’s Court to help 
with her children. 

Ac lirst Ella pretended not to know that her mother had ever 
been mentally sick. She claimed that as a small cliild her father had 
kidnapped all the children and had taken them to Texas against 
the mother's will while the mother remained at home in New York 
until she could borrow money and get to Texas and get her chil- 
dren from the fatlicr again. It is probable that these were ideas 
which the motile r had encouraged. The motlicr said that Ella was 
like her father inasmuch as he had run avvaj^ to the Navy as a bov 
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and had run away to Texas with the children when tlicy were small, 
Two years ago his mother had dicil and all of the family had gone 
to Texas in a Foi d and had gone by the George Washington Bridge 
route, passing through New Jersey. Gradually it was possible to get 
Ella to be less diffident, repressed, anxious, and blocked, She ad' 
mitted that she knew her inotlicr had been mentally sick and that 
she was at the present time not like other girls' mothers; that she 
neglected tlie housework, did not take good care of the children, and 
Was very cross and irritable with them. Ella, as she approached 
adolescence, was very sensitive about these things. Ella, besides be- 
ing a runaway, was a bed-wetter, was very negligent of her personal 
appearance, careless in posture, cliildish in her bcliavior, besides 
being an inhibited, blocked, unhappy, harassed child. She admitted 
that she was running away with the hopes of getting to Texas where 
slic felt she could be much happier than in her own home. She also 
had an interesling dream in which she dreamt that she was out walk- 
ing with Jicr sister and brother and a bear jumped out from behind 
a tree and her brother and sister ran hack to tlie house but she van 
the other way. It was possible to give Ella some understanding of 
her difficulties, to stop the bed-wetting, get her to take more interest 
in' her personal appearance, develop better personal habits, and take 
more interest in her school work and other activities, and she agreed 
to go to a good Catholic school, where she made a good adjustment. 

Psychopathic Behavior Proulems Assoctateo wn'ii Depriva- 
tion OF A Home and Mother Early ih Childhood 

Deep-seated psychopathic reactions arc often seen in children who 
are deprived of their own home and mother in the first few years of 
life. We see these reactions in children of psychotic parents as well 
as in children who have lost their homes and parents for other rea- 
sons. There can always be a question as to wliether these so- 
called psychopathic per.sonalit|es are not constitutional patterns, but, 
since they occur most often in children who liayc been deprived of 
the normal family life in the first five or six years of life, it is most 
probable that they are in part, at least, a deprivation reaction. Con- 
stitutional factors may play a part, inasmuch as it apjrcar.s that all 
children who are so deprived at these years do not necessarily develop 
this type of behavior. The behavior is characterised by hypcrkincsis 
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in the younger children, ivitfi fill sorts of Eisocial behavior, a tendency 
to a free play of their impulses and no ability to acquire any re- 
straints. They do not make deep emotional attachments to anyone 
and, therefore, do not show much anxiety as a rule, They respond 
very poorly to any type of training, once the pattern is established. 

Case 18- Clifford* was horn to his mother when she was on 
parole frojn a state hospital. She was returned to the hospital when 
Clifford was four months old, and died there. She had four older 
children who remained with the father, who subsequently nuirn'ed 
again. It is to be assumed that the four other children have made 
a satisfactory adjustment. Clifford was cared for by liis inotbcr till 
he was four months old, and then was placed in two different nur- 
series with several periods in hospitals for infantile illnesses until 
he was four years old. Inasmuch as the father had remarried, an 
effort was made to get him to take the child, which he was unwilling 
to do since he said that he was sure it would be insane because the 
mother was insane when the child was born. It was reported at 
this time that Clifford was u difficult child, always demanding first 
attention from attendants, umiblc to play with children, that he had 
not acquired toilet habits, and demanded that he be fed or he would 
not eat. He was always anxious for affection, but otherwise was 
ncgatlvistic and would cry to exhaustion if crossed. At home he did 
not fit into the group, and only demanded attention and attacked 
his siblings with knives. He was placed on our wards at tlic age of 6, 
was noted to be ovcractive, to be infantile in speech and in all his 
liabits, He was distiactiblc with a poor attention span and lie was 
unable to get along with other children. A hoarding home was 
recommended, which was attempted. He rapidly developed all 
sorts of behavior difficulties, sex play of all sorts, stealing indls- 
criininatcly, confabulation, cruel aggression to other children and 
animals, inability to adjust to any school routine. Other children 
would not play with him but called him "nutty.” He received 
psyclio therapy from a psychiatrist for awhile, hut did not respond 
to that and did not develop any transference. His IQ was S5. He 
was again admitted to ouf wards. The hehavior pattern at that 
time was very similar to the post-encephalitic behavior, hut there 
were no neurological signs. In an active routine he did not actually 
adjust hut became more or less inconspicuous; his more flagrant asocial 


**Eight years old. 
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behavior could be controlled, and his overactivity motivated to some 
extent. He \v;is sent to the children's service of a mental liospital. 

Case 19. Abe was a 15-year-old boy with an IQ of 91, whose 
father had been sent to a state hospital flrpt when lie wRs tlirce or 
four years old, The home liad been broken up and the children 
placed in an orphan home. The other children were all older and 
their personality patterns more or less cstahlishcd. Abe since that 
time had been in many institutions and boarding homes but had never 
adjusted anywhere- He was ahva 3 ^s at odds with everyone with 
wlioin fie came in contact. He complained that no one cared for 
him, and he was always resentful. He complained that the food was 
not light, that he had no friends, that other children did not like 
him, that cveiyone picked on liini. On several occasions he was re- 
turned to his own home \vith liis mother or with sisters, hut did no 
better wltli them. He was sent to RcUevuc wlien he ran away from 
one of the schools in which he had been placed. He was diagnosed as 
a scliiaoicl psychopath because of his antagonistic, negativietic, resent- 
ful attitude and liis inability to adjust. He blamed tfie wliolc world 
for not treating him right. 

Case 20. Herbert was a 12-yeai'-old colored boy witli an IQ of 
82. ‘ He was an illegitimate child. His mother had boarded him 
out when he was two j^ars old, and ivhen he was four slie devel- 
oped an acute excitement witli liallucination.s and religious deliisions- 
She was committed to a state hospital. He was subsequently' com- 
mitted to n child-placing agency anti placed in several boarding 
homes, but did not adjust to any. He started homosexual jiractices 
wherever he was placed, would steal from the neiglihoring stoics, 
did not obey Jiis boarding motile r, and would come ]iomc whenever 
it suited him. He showed no affection for his hoarding mothers. 
He did not like to sleep alone and when placed in a room alone 
would scream for hours, claiming ghosts were after him. He also 
did poor work in school. His memories of his mother were obvious- 
ly confused. He said of her; 

Sure lay uiolher broURhl: lue up. I liked her best because 
she brought me up. She can’t take care of me now because of 
her four otiicr childreii. They arc all older. They are 18 or 
19. They .arc growu^ip avul rouc, The lady said my inuthcr 
is in a hespital. I lived with three Ladies, The first one, I wn.s 
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bad — I was just bad, The second one waa bad to me. She 
wouldn’t let me do anything and she fussed. The last lady, I 
was bod but she wouldn’t let me do what I wanted. I would 
like my mo thee best; she ivould lot me do what I want. I dreana 
that my mother comes and t.ikes me. She takes me out, around 
Brooklyn and to the movies and then I go home with her. 

This child was always very aggressive, saw no reason for adapting 
himself; and only deinaiuled liis mother. 

Case 21. Benjamin, 11 year.s old, was one of two colored broth- 
ers, his brother James being two years younger. Their father died in 
a mental hospital in Virginia. The mother brought the two children 
to New York and placed tlicm in a home when James was one year 
old and Benjamin was three. They remained tliere six years. Then 
the mother attempted to take the two children. Tiicy had been a 
difficult problem ever since, cxpecially Benjamin, He was accused 
of disobedience^ defiance, running away from home, cursing, poor 
school woflt, truancy. He was taken before the Children's Court 
for delinquency because he was incorrigible, and sent to the Child- 
ren’s Ward of Bellevue for observation. His IQ was SI. He ad- 
mitted all his bad behavior and tended to boast of all sorts of asocial 
behavior which was not recorded in his liistory, including a wide 
range of sex e,\pericnccs. On tlie wards he made himself unpopular 
with chidren and adults alike. He was aggressive, destructive, took 
property from other children, initiated sex play, was persistently 
unkind in all liis relations widh others, but tried to blame others for 
his faults. 

This group of children have in common two factors: (1) A broken 
home and loss of the mother (even when the psychotic parent was a 
father) in the early ages, being thus deprived of normal home environ- 
ment, and the chance to form the usual attachments to mother and 
father, with the result that the Oedipus situations and the develop- 
ment of the super-ego were disturbed. (2) A behavior characterized 
by an aimless reaction to all impulses, all sorts of asocial behavior, 
an inability to make attachments, distractible attention, and poor re- 
sponse to new environments. 
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Neurotic Behavior Problems Resulting from the Loss of a 
Mother or in Reaction to a Psychotic Mother 

Cnse 22. Kelly was a 13-ycar-old colored boy wlio was the 9fcli 
of 10 children. The father died when Kelly was five years old and 
the motlicr traveled up from Virginia with lier 10 children as a 
religions missionary. Her religious xcnl finally developed into an 
active psychosis and she was confined in a state hospital in 1924, Phe 
diagnosis was paranoid dementia praccox and the history claimed that 
she had been psychotic for seven years before commitment. Kelly 
.and his younger brother James had already been taken over by the 
colored orphan home two years before her commitment. James was 
reported to be nervous, dull, and a stamirrever. Kelly was placed in 
.a broacling home, was not liked by his bo.irding mothers, and had 
difficulty in making any adjustment. It was complained that he was 
dull, sullen, lazy, would wet his clothes and the bed, d.ay or night, 
out of sheer indifference. He was observed to masturbate, was rude, 
quairelsoine, and sometimes stole, His school work was uneven, 
at times good and at other times indifferent. 

He was referred for a period of observation to our wards. His 
behavior was somewhat variable but gradually improved during 
the time he was with us. He got so that he seemed to enjoy the 
activities. But at first he was lazy and dull. In an interview he 
started talking in a dull monotonous way, but he often suddenly 
became inspired and would show a world of fantasy. He wet the 
bcti occasionally in the beginning of the observation period, but 
later stopped it entirely. He impressed one as a lonely adolescent 
who had not been adequately motivated and felt alone in a friend- 
less world. In the last week he became more energetic. He pro- 
duced some remarkable art work which brouglit him a good deal of 
attention. He admitted his bad behavior and seemed to understand 
it, but did not have sufficient motiv.ation at first to avoid it. He 
understood that his mother was in a hospital but did not know the 
details. He had fantasies of building a house for her in which the 
two of them would live alone. One had the feeling that tliis was a 
lonely adolescent who needed his mother to liclp him through the 
critical period of adolescence and to give him the motivation to 
grow up. 

Case 23, Veronica was a nine-year-old girl who was brought to 
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our Mental Hygiene Clinic because she was not progressing in her 
scliool work: as would be expected. Her mother had been committed 
to a state hospital when she was one year old. Her mother’s mother 
had also been in a state hospital the last 22 years of her life. Veron- 
ica also had a sister who was four years older than she. At the time 
that lier mother was committed, relatives took the older child but 
Veronica was placed in a nursery. The mother was subsequently 
paroled from the hospital but did not return to her husband and 
older child. She lived an erratic life for a few years and -when last 
seen was reported to have had a recurrence of her mental illness. 
She was not returned to a hospital, and disappeared. Veronica was 
cared for by a nursery for a couple of )'ears and then placed in a 
boarding home where she was well liked until she entered school. 
She failed to progress, became apathetic, felt inferior, began complain- 
ing tliat she could not sec, since she could not see the words on the 
blackboard that the other children saw, and developed other hypo- 
chondriacal complaints. Her boarding mother, who up to this 
time was interested in her and had planned to adopt her, lost in- 
terest, thinking she was defective. On our wards it became evident 
that the child was not defective, having an IQ of 87, that she did not 
liave a defect of vision, but that she was a case of reading disability 
or congenital word-blindness. After a period of remedial training 
and reassurance, her behavior improved, she began to advance in her 
school work, and gave up her h 5 'pocbondriacal tendencies. Mean- 
while she liad lost her foster home, and it was necessary to place her 
in a new boarding home where she was unhappy and again hecaine 
hypochondriacal and discouraged over her school work. It appears 
that this child suffered because she had a reading disability which 
made her feel inferior, and because she did not have her own mother 
to stand by her during a period of stress. 

Case 24. Harold was an eight-year-old Italian boy, a middle child 
in a family of nine, He had an IQ of 100, He was sent to our 
children’s observation ward from the Children's Court because of 
delinquency, including running away from home and petty thefts. 
The judge was especially concerned because of the liistory that four 
older brothers had all been before the court in turn and liad all been 
sent to correctional institutions, and it appeared that the younger 
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boys were going to follow the same career. Two girls in the fam- 
ily piEsentcd no pioblcms. 

Tile mother had been mentally sick since 1924 and was first sent 
to a hospital when Harold was a year old. The father gave the 
following history of the family ; 

Wlvcn I first got 1914, my wife she was good to me 

and I wns good to her. She hrcl a baby first year and then every 
t6 months or two years, She was OK. for 11 years nltct we 
was inarriecl, Then she got sick. Then slie liked only the lit- 
tle bnbies and not tlie big ones. Wc had no trouble tintil she 
began to get sick. Then slie drove the bigger cluldrcii out of the 
liDiisc. Then we put her in the lio.S|)ltal. We had to put the 
two oldest boys mvay because they were bad. Cnthei'inc went 
with her aunt. The three little ones including Ilnroltl were In 
homes, He was only one year old, They were in homes two 
years. When liis mother came out he was three years old, She 
was pretty good for one yc.ar, Then she got very bad again, 

She did the work lait she was very cross. \Ve> never had no 
happiness at all. All the time trouble. She let the ha hies lie 
sometimes, hut she always liked the srapllest bahies. She had 
two more. The four older boys all got bad. They listened to 
no one. They won’t go to school. I don't know what is tlie 
m.attcr, Catherine is good and Theresa is like her. Harold 
is getting bad like the older boys. Sometimes he plays hookey 
and don’t come in at night and steals. At hnine is Ca the vine, 
Theresa, and Harold, The older boys are in Institutions be- 
cause they were bad and the little ones are In a hotnci 

Harold says: 

I run away from home b£C,inse I stayed away late at night. 

I W.1S in a show and it wns late and it w'ns dark, I wQs sleep- 
ing in somehody’s haliwny. I was afraid to go home. My 
father would hit me for being late, I was left back in school 
twice because I stayed away and played in the park, Tlic 
teacher liii me. At home Is my sister Catherine, She cooks and 
cleans the house. My mother is sick in a hospital. When slie 
was home she used to holler too much. She was sick in her 
mind, She was like that a long time. Before, she was nice find 
all light blit 1 don’t temember when that was. I want her 
home because I like her but I want her in the haapilal when site 
la sick because at home she can get more sicker, My sister hits 
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me >00 much becnuse 1 nin bac\. My big brothers me nil away 
because tliey were bad, Tlie little ones arc in the homes becjiusc 
my mo^hcT is in the hns’fiitai ami can’t tahe care of them, i 
dream that my mother is going to die. I dream it three times. 

Slie is dying in the hospital. 

He* wtis si))', tense, restless, but lie liad a good uiulcrstmuling of the 
liomc situation. He expressed a longing for a 'well mother, He 
showed a marked sense of guilt and a fear for being bad. He knew 
that his older brothers were sent away because they were bad. He 
was afraid of his father and sister when he was bad. This child 
never knew His mother when she was well. Nevertheless, he realized 
that she was mentally sick and he longed for the time when she 
would be well again. He seemed to have a better understanding 
than his father of the difficulties that led to his delinquency, and he 
showed considerable anxiety and guilt. He had suffered a great deal 
from the insecurity of the home life. When he was not cared for by 
a mentally sick mother in a harassed household, he was cared for 
a couple of j^cars in his early life by a boarding mother and now hy 
a very young sister. He faced the prospect of being placed In a cor- 
rectional institution, as his older brothers had, or in an orphan home 
with his younger brotliers. He renlized the difficulties his sister had 
In keep lug the home up properly and was fearful of losing the little 
homelife that he had. 

Summary and Discussion 

Twenty- font children whose mother or father was a known case 
of schizophrenia, and had been treated in a hospital for this condition, 
arc reported. There was no selection of tlie children; they have 
included all types of problems that are referred to a psychiatric ser- 
vice for observation, The age range was 3 to 15 j'ears, but two- 
thirds of the children were over 10 years of age, showing that the 
critical period for behavior problems in children whose parent is 
schizoplirenic is in early puberty. This did not represent that age 
of the child at which the parent was confined to a hospital, or at 
which the parent began to develop mental symptoms; in only five 
cases was the parent confined to a hospital %vhen the child was over 
the age of 10, and in only three cases did the mental ilhiess of the 
parent begin when the cliild was over the age of 10. Intcrestiugly 
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enough, 131au (+) has also pointed out that chiUli'cn who show per- 
sonality change after skull fractures do not appear on our wards for 
observation until early puberty, although the skull fractures occur 
several 3 'cars earlier. The range in IQ was from 61 to 120, hut in 
the greatest numher of cases was between 80 and 85. Tlil.s is a 
somewhat narrower range than is typical for the children on our 
service. 

One-third of the chiUlven were girls and two-thirds hoys, which is 
the usual proportion of girls to boys under observation. However, 
one-third of the parents were fathers and two-thiids inotliers. Of 
the mothers, about half Iiad daughters who were behavior problems 
and half had sons; thus when a mother becomes p.sycliotic there is 
ail equal chance that sons or daughters may become behavior prob- 
lems, There is twice as good a chance that when a mother becomes 
psychotic one of her cliildrcn will become a problem, as wlien a father 
becomes mentally sick. There is only one instance of a father- 
daughter relationship, and that may he ruled out inasmuch as this 
was the three-year-old child with meningocele, internal hydrocephalus, 
epilepsy, and mental defectiveness; fuithcnnorc, this child's mother 
was a psychopathic individual with court records for prostitution, 
and it was tlie neglect on the part of the mother which brought this 
child before the court. The four cases of father -son relationship repre- 
sent a special group of identification of the son with the father 
when the father developed the psychosis at the period in the child's 
life when he was dealing with the Oedipus complex. In the three 
remaining instances of father-son relationship, the children were all 
colored and liad been subjected to a broken home and insecurity in 
the homelife, and in two cases deprivation of the motlier as well, in 
addition to the mental illness of the father. 

In general, therefore, it may be said that a child with a scliizo- 
phrenic parent maj'- be liable to become a behavior problem in cases 
of close mother-son or mother-daughter rclationsliip where the child 
is under the age of 10 when the mother becomes mentally sick or 
when she is removed to a liospital, and in cases of fatlier-son relation- 
ship wlieu the son is in the period of childhood vvlierc he is struggling 
with the Oedipus complex and the problem of identification with 
the father, or under 6 years of age. 

In these 24 families there were 57 other children, making a total 
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of 81 cliildren. Complete data on tlie siblings of the children we 
have discussed is not at hand. However, it is known that eight of 
the siblings were before the Children’s Court on charges of delin- 
quenc}' and seven rvere reported by social agencies to be behavior 
problems. Tlius, in 24 families with one parent schizophrenic, there 
were 81 children with 39 known easels of behavior problems, or 48 
per cent. 

The 24 children discussed here arc classified as follows: 

1. One case of schizophrenia which developed concurrently with 
mother, where wc may assume that liercdity was a factor. 

2. Two cases which may be considered constitutionally schizoid 
or potcntiall)' psychotic, where heredity seemed to play some part. 

3. TInce cases with organic disturbancesi two of which may be 
considered constitutionaL These children were brought to our at- 
tention hccause of neglect growing out of institutionalization of a 
parent. 

4. Four cases of mental defectiveness or retardation, The moth- 
ers of these children were defective as well as psychotic. In addi- 
tion to their constitutional inferiority the children suffered from con- 
tact with an abnormal mother. 

5. One case of folie d deux which occurred in a child who was 
cared for by a paranoid grandmother. 

6. Four cases of boys with identification with a psychotic father 
to whom they were closely attached. 

7. Two cases of girls who weie behavior problems with ainbivnl- 
ent identification with a psychotic mother, but who seemed to suffer 
more from the loss of an adequate home. 

8. Four children who showed psychopathic behavior problems 
because of deprivation of a home and proper family relationships in 
the critical years of early childhood, 

9. Three miscellaneous cases of child I'en who sliowed some type 
of neurotic behavior problems because of the lack of a normal mother. 

In summary, then, it would appear tlrat, by a careful analysis of 
the case liistorles of children who are brought to us for observation 
and who have a mother or father who has been treated in a hospital 
for scliizopliienla, the evidence for constitutional defects is not en- 
tirely lacking. It seems to play a part in about onc-tliird of the 
cases, but the type of constitutional inferiority is not specific, The 
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constitutional inferiority may lie demonstrated l)y schizoid personality 
defects, constitutional iiifcrioi'ity in physic]ue, in motility, and in intel- 
lectual, perceptual, or emotional splicrcs. There is one case tliat ap- 
pears to he hereditary schizophrenia. In aj^proximately f\vo-tliirds of 
the cases it seems quite evident that tlic behavior problem is not due to 
constitutional disturbances but to disturbances in tlie normal develop- 
ment of the child's personality in the early years of life, due to the 
presence of the jjsychotic parent, the abnormal parent'child rela- 
tionships and identification process, the broken homes, and the re- 
sulting deprivation of normal parent-child relationship and identi- 
fications. 



3. CHILDREN OF PARENTS WITH AFFECTIVE 
PSYCHOSES 


The parents with affective psychoses arc not as homofjeneons a 
group as the parents with sclilzophrenia. The diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenia was noL questioned in a single instance, in the final analysis; 
all of these parents proved to have clironic ps 3 xhoses without recovery 
up to the time thej'' were last heard fioin. However, among the 
parents with affective ps}'choscs have been included several dif- 
ievent diagnoses. Some are fairly clear cases of manic-depressive 
psychoses, others are unstable psychopathic individuals or mental 
defectives with episodes of psyclioses. The one thing in coirinion 
with tins group is that there have been episodic psychoses in indi- 
viduals who liavc recovered and been more or less normal in the 
Intervals. The constitutional factors and, therefore, the hereditary 
factors are presumably less definite and consistent than would be 
expected in the schizophrenic group. The disruption of the borne 
might be less serious. This group includes two mentally defective 
children with associated behavior problems, two neurotic children, 
and two ps 5 xhopathic children. 

Case 25, Shirley O. was a 12-y ear-old girl with an IQ of 74. 
She was brought to us from the Children’s Court as a neglected 
child after tlie death of her father, because her mother could not 
handle her. The history of the mother shows that at the age of 23 
the man she loved had married someone else, It was suggested tliat 
she marry Mr. O., whom she did not love. She could not make 
up her mind about the matter, but finally said she might not get such 
a good chance again. She went through the ceremony mechanically, 
wept all niglit, and passed into a depression for whicli she was 
treated in a state hospital for six months. She was discharged to her 
father with the intention of annulling the marriage, but within a 
j'car had been persuaded to live with her husband. Shirley was her 
first child, Site had another child of five tliat was normal. Of 
Shirlej'- the mother said that she had never been right since the day 
she was horn; she was a constant source of trouble to her motlicr. 
She could never learn to dress or bathe herself propcrl.v or comb lier 
liair, iind had to be watched to see that she cared for her personal 
needs. She was iittcrl}' untrained, althougli her intelligence was not 
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low enough to justify this. The mother was infulcqufitc to cope 
with the situation, anJ after the death of the father, who was the 
only one who could manag^e Sliirlcy, the child became conijdctely neg- 
ativistic to everything the mother wanted. When removed from her 
mother and brought to tbe hospital, she first showed an acute panic 
with anxiety, fear, and bewilderment. Gradually .slic became ad- 
justed to her new environment and showed the ability to be trained 
as other cliildren of licv incntal age are able to; she learned to comb 
her hair, dress and care for hevseU, and enter into the play activities 
of the duller children. 

This cJiild was, of course, constitutionally inferior, but slic also 
suffered from being raised by an inferior mother who undoubtedly 
did not w.ant her and was never reconciled to her. It is to he re- 
membered that cliildren ivith an IQ no higher than Shirley's arc 
often able to make a satisfactory adjustment in tJicir homes and 
.schools. 

Case 2d, William was a lO-year-oUI bojr -^yith an IQ of 67. He 
was brought to us from the Cliildrcn*s Court on a cliargc of neglect 
following the comiiiitmcnt of his motlicr to a state hospital 13 
months before. The lather complained that the boy could no longer 
he liandled and that because of his low intelligence he could not 
progress in school. Father said : 

My first wife died of tuheroiilosis in 1920, I had one child 
hy her, I married the second time in 1921 and had just tl»is one 
child, William, and I am damn glad that was all, I lived with 
her pretty well for 10 years Init was never sore of her; thought 
she was seeing her former sweetheart hm fiad no proof of it. 

Two months ago she wrote me a letter and confessed. Decem- 
ber, 1934, she ivcnt to a state hospital because she attempted 
suicide three times; two limes with iodine and once by trying to 
jump out of the window, She was in a private sanitariinn 20 
years ago by first luisband, hut I didn’t know about it. She 
came from a family of nuts. f5he miglit have told me some- 
thing about Uerself; I didn't have n very happy Ute with her. 

She Was a two-timer. 

William said ; 

I'rn here hecnu.se I used to hit my little brother, He used 
to curse all the time .md say bad woids like .s, o, b, and b. 
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hU himf) Because I was afiaicl he might say some- 
thing to the cops and get put away. Now he's away. He lives 
with my mint some place in New York. My mother and graiicl- 
niother are in the hospital and ilicy arc getting worster every 
day. My grandmother died and they put her in the casket and 
Iniried her in the ground and covered her up svilli flowcr-s. 

{llnw do people dir^) Ent poisini or shoot tlteni.sclves oi hang 
themselves or take gas or do sniclde by turning on the gas. 

{fF ho do yon like best?) Father. I don't like my mother — 
only my little hrothev likes iny mother niul I hate her. She used 
to hit me and put me to bed early; drive me and my fathei 
nuts. She used to say, “1 don't want to be put away,” But my 
father had licr sent some place. I like it here better than 
liomc because my mother will never come home. She’s nuts. 

She drank iodine and tried to stab herself, I remember when 
my mother tried to kill herself; she locked hei'self in the hatli- 
looiii and di ank a whole bottle of iodine. My big brother who 
ain't got no job lirokc the door down and grahhed her by the 
neck. I never liked my mother. I always used to tell my father 
and brother about my mother being crazy and that she used 
to hit me .so much, She used to throw me down the stniis. She 
is not my real mother; she is my stepmother. Me and iny big 
hi'Otlier belong to my fatlier; my little brother belongs to her, 

My real motlier is dead. I’ve only had this stepmother for a 
couple of birthdays. She used to make me mind my little broth- 
er — that is her son — and my fnthev would emne home anti say, 

“He don’t have to mind your little rat," 

He convinced u.s that it was his stcpmothei'. When we learned 
that she was his real mother we asked liiiii about it. 

[IIooJJ did you happen to tell that your mot her «iO<is dead?) 

Every time I used to dream that my mother was dead and this 
lady was my slop mo die r. And iny father was married a second 
time and I thouglil maybe this wasn’t my mother. {Uono about 
the little brother?) I guess I must have told you a He. I told 
yon lots of lies. My mother did used to call me a s. o. b,, but 
only when my father wasn't home. 

In this case It is particularly iineic.sting to note how this defec- 
tive boy has rejected his psychotic mctlicr by calling lier a bad step- 
rnother and tlierehy justifying himself in reviling her as iiuich as lie 
liked. He also fantasied a little brother, which was undoubtedly a 
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picture of liimsclf as lie n'as treiitej in tlic family, Yvliom he claims 
he hits in order to keep him from sivearing as the mother did, which 
lie tliinks will cause him to be ''put away,'’ and then lie tells iis 
that he has been "'put away.’' One also Secs liow much ho is pre- 
occupied with the qiicstioii of death by suicide. Schilder and Wccli- 
sler (26) in a study on children’s ideas about death, on a group 
of children from our ward, have already pointed out tlini children's 
idea of deatli is dcatli by violence, but for this child it is by sclf- 
dcstruction. 

Case 21, Mary St. A. was a six-year-old child witli an FQ of 
96. She was brought to the hospital by her mother, Tlio cli lid's 
brother Robert was in the liospital in 1922 with progressive muscular 
dystrophy, Erb's paralysis, mental defectiveness, and Frochlich’s 
syndrome, of which he died a short time later. The mother at that 
time gave an extensive family history showing that two of her broth- 
ers had this condition and died of it and in Iier opinion several of 
Iier nejdiews had the same thing. She also gave the liistory that 
most of her linsband’s family were criminals. She herself had been 
an army nurse and was in one of the Veterans’ Mo.spitals witli a 
nervous breakdown after the birth of Mary. In 1932 when her son 
was in the hospital she gave the history tliat i\'[aiy had been placed 
In a boarding home and tlmt she, the mother, had not seen her for 
two years, but she understood she wa.'s a midget. 

She said of Mary at the time she brought her to the wards: 

She was placed to this home when she was two or three weekh 
old. I took her home in 1932, Slic wa.s terrible ; she wnidci 
get up in the night and slap the roomers in the face, she winiWl 
wet aiul sollj she tvoiild hit the other children. Site was com- 
pletely turned against me. She accused me of taking her from 
her home. She said I wasn't her mother, She went mound 
without her clothes on and spent her time in the toilet. I took 
her to an orphans’ honie for awhile anti she was fine there. 

They called her a child with a dual personality, T took her 
home again and she waS as bad as ever, 

The first d; ty on the ward, the child wn.s over-active iind would 
not answer questions or allow hevsclf Lo be cxamiuetl. She soon 
adapted well to routine and was very happy and well behaved. She 
said ; 
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I liave two mothers. I like Mrs. L, best, I don't knoAV where 
Mrs, St. A. came from. I don’t wart tier. I don’t ]ike the father 
she got for me, either; I like the father Mrs. L. has, I want to 
po hack to her. 

Thi.'J child, b}' the \v!iy, was somewhat small but by no means a 
midget. 

Arrangements were made to send the cliild bach to her foster 
mother, which pleased everyone. Although this child’s family bis- 
tor)' was full of mental and nervous diseases, the child herself had the 
good fortune to he raised by a devoted foster mother to wliom she 
was closely attached, and she veacted with a severe behavior prob- 
lem when she was removed from tliis foster mother and taken to her 
own mother of wliom she saj's : ‘'I don’t know where she came from 
and I don’t want her and I don’t like that father she got for me 
cither.” 

Cifsf 28. John was a 13 -year-old boy with an IQ of 89, who was 
sent to us from the Children's Court on petition by liis mother who 
complained that he ran awaj' from home and that she had been told 
be was mentally retarded. Two married sisters live away from home 
{half-sisters by the mother's first marriage) . Shortly after the 
boy was taken to court, the father assaulted the mother, broke her 
collar-bone, and she was sent to a liospital, he to jail. 

The mother stated that the father was forever beating the child 
and that he kept him in solitary confinement for two weeks at a time 
with nothing to occupy himself with, since in her opinion he was 
feebleminded and could not read. (He could j'cad at fourth -grade 
level.) The mother said that the father was criminally insane as a 
result of shell-shock in the war. He was trying to cut her throat 
with a cai'ving-lcnifc when he broke her shoulder blade, but neigh- 
bors rescued her in time. Father subsequently was sent to Bclle\'ue 
by the courts, gave a history of alcoholism, accused his wife of the 
same, and made similar accusations against her that she made against 
him. He was diagnosed as a psych op a I hie personality and retuniecl 
to court. The Red Cross wlio was interested because the father 
was a veteran, reports; 

Married Jan. 21, John liorn 1922. Father deseitcd and was 
not seen for 10 years. After letinning he mentioned some lio.s- 
pltal, and it wa.s liclieved that he had hcen in mental hospitals 
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Init this could not be checked. He was in one veteran's hospital 
and a diagnosis of severe neurasthenia was made, he left 
against advice and would not follow up recommendation or lake 
necessary steps for compensation. Mother has been told that 
John’s lack of emotional control was liereditary, 

The cliild showed inarlced inferiority feelings; he claimed that he 
was dumb; insisted that he could not read, but read a fourtli-gradc 
reader adequately. He claimed that he got in trouble in school be- 
cause he was a fighter but said tJiat he was a poor fighter. He was 
evasive about the family situation. The mo tiler said : 

I've known for years tliat father was not normal, I knew 
him two years before 1 married him and he was nil right ihcn. 

It was after wc were married that lie began to go lo pieces. 

The day John was born he disappeareil ; after that he couldn't 
keep jobs, was erratic, and acted queer. About u year after, 
when I was sick in the hospital in Detroit, they had him put in 
a hospital hut he left tliere ivitlumt leave hut wa.s picked up 
again, He gave me the impression he had spent most of his 
time in a hospital, hut no data could he found. Since he came 
hack he ha."! not worked, lie has ruined my home. Me has 
driven out my two daughters by my first husband; he nagged 
and nagged. He accused the girls and me of going witli men. 

Thriie daj’s befure John ran away he told him that lie was not 
his real father but an old disreputable Pollock in town was his 
father. He threatened to beat John to death if I left the 
house, so I never left, but the clulil wa,s in Constant terror, 

The father insisted on helping him with his school work and 
made him nervous. He (old him he was dumb. 

The mother was also very erratic and irresponsible. Site insisted 
hhat the child should not be in a boarding Jionie or in a Catholic 
Instvtwtion. She was antagonistic to every public agency 'with wbich 
she had dealings, reviling the Red Cross to us and our hospital to 
the Red Cross, 

John s.aid later: 

I wish they would keep my fatlier In jail. They should ex- 
amine his brain. He told me he was not my father, Do you 
think it could be true? I wish it was. I hate that guy, I would 
rather take a chance on anybody for my father than him— even 
(lint man lie mentioned, tliougli I never saw him. 
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The child did not ficlapt well to work, was constantly preoccupied 
and aUva 3 's stiri-ed up over news of Ills mother’s injury, her visits, 
and reports of tile court procedures. The boy could not attend to 
his school work. Further, he showed depressed neurotic symptoms, 
^vashing his hand continually. He was apparently afraid of dirt, 
although these things he hid as mucli as possible and would deny 
them when questioned. It is clear that tliis child's capacity to make 
a happy, wholesome adjustment to life and to his school work has 
been pretty well wrecked by his erratic father, the broken home, and 
open threats of aggrcs,sion against him. He was placed In an institu- 
tion for normal boys by the courts. 

Cnse 29. Ruth was a nine-year-old child with an IQ of 8+, who 
was sent to us by a child -placing agency because of her persistent 
scx-activities. The father was said to he epileptic and could not get 
regular work. Tlie mother was born in Assyria but had lived in the 
United States for 35 j'cars. She was first committed to a psycho- 
pathic hospital in another state for six months in 1915, with a manic- 
depressive psychosis, and again for six months in 1916. After that 
she married and liad two children, Ruth and Calvin. She did not 
marry for love but for security. Her husband ivas a drinker, with 
no sense of responsibility for home or children. The mother would 
appeal for aid to all of the social agencies, accept it and. disappear. 
The children were long known to be very bad problems and absolute- 
ly untrained. Tlicy were committed to a child-placing agenej' after 
complaint of neglect through the Children’s Society in 1934, The 
petition stated tliat the father was a chronic deserter. The motlier 
came to Bclleviia and was committed to a state hospital wliere she 
still remains. She stated that everyone has alwajvs picked on her and 
she believed that it was a cross slic liad to hear, as everyone has his 
own cross. She was given tiie diagnosis of psj'chcsis with phycho- 
pathic personality. The hrotliev Calvin was a borderline defective 
and was first placed in the same boarding home with Ruth, but they 
did not do well together, both being undisciplined. After separation, 
Calvin has done well and does not miss Ruth, saying he prefers to 
be away from her since she bothers him. He was placed in the un- 
graded classes in tlie public schools. 

• Ruth presented a severe problem from the beginning. She always 
wanted to be the center of attention. She was versed in all sc.x play, 
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and was very curious about sex, and was iinrcstrained, She got de- 
li gJit in tlie consternation she caused in otJiers, She was also ktiowii 
to wcL, soil, steal, and lie. She has been rejected in three boarding 
homes and promoted in school as fast as possible to get rid of her. 

She said; 

My inotliei is in a state hospital, Slie weiu tlieie after I 
went to the Children’s Society. She o aa all right. 'I’licy let 
the (jiiiet one» go »ip and the iiols}’ ones gc down. Slio was 
down. They let her run a little hit too. She is all right now, 

This child bus the features which characterize the psychopathic 
child. She Itas been subjected to every form of insecurity throughout 
her short life. 

Case 30. Fannie^ [see Bender and Schilder (3)] was tlic seventli 
child to lier motlier wlieii the motlicr was 29 years old. Tlircc 
utliers were born subscquentl}'. The father was an inadcciuatc person 
and a habitual drinker. The mother was of inferior intelligence. 
The family had been cared for by nuniei'Diis social-service agencies. 
Tlic mother became mentally sick when Fannie was tlirce months 
old. She was excitable, irritable, susihcious, and suicidal. She was 
committed to a state hospital when Fannie was hvc months old. The 
diagnosis was psychosis with mental defcctivene.ss. She remained in 
the hospital some months during which time all of the childrcti were 
boarded out. Wlien she returned home most of tlic children re- 
turned to the home except Fannie wlio was placed in the Home for 
Hebrew Infants until she was five years old. She had numerous 
infantile illhe.sses- She was said to liavc no power of attention, she 
teased other cliildrcn, was not obedient, cried easily, but was talka- 
tive, affectionate, and responsive. She was in live foster homes be- 
tween her fifth and eighth years. Complaints against her were that 
she carried on sex play with other children in the foster home; she 
pinched herself, used bad language, stole, was voracious with food, 
and had tantrums. In 1933, it is repoi'ted tliat .slie enjoyed being 
tougli, would shock people uu'tli her language. She u'^as in the 
hospital twice for treatment of vaginitis. In 1934 she was in a liome 
for Jewish girls. There she would steal out of the house, and 
claimed she Jiad relations with five different men. Site was only 10 
years old at that time. She fought with other girls, used baby talk, 
had temper tantrums, stole, and used vile language. She was some- 


"•Twelve years old. 
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wlmt retarded at school, being iinable tn concentrate and lacking in 
motivatioii. On the Bellevue Psychopathic Ward in 1934 she 
demonstrated a mature sophisticated air about sex problems. She 
claimed she had never lived at home and was never happy in a board- 
ing home. Site was sent to a disciplinary institution where she was 
unable to adapt to routine, was inattentive, broke out of windows, 
had temper tantrums, etc. She was returned to Bellevue in 1935. 
She seemed to he lacking in any social sense. She would not wear 
her clothes, liad no feminine pleasure in appearance, was defiant, 
un truth fill, unable to get any consistent satisfaction from any activity, 
etc. 

The behavior and personality development of this child closely 
resembled a post-encephalitic condition, However, she showed no 
neurological signs. The early history is typical of that which is as- 
sociated with the psychopathic child, which results from the depriva- 
tion of normal family relationships in the first years of life. She was 
sent to the children’s division of a state liospital. It is important 
that Fannie was the only child in a family of 10 that showed a severe 
behavior reaction. She was the youngest, however, and was not 
returned to Iier mother when the mother returned from the state 
hospital, but drifted from one institution, hospital, and boarding 
liome to another without any opportunity to receive any consistent 
matcvuftl cave nv vu^vkc any deep pevsunal attachment. 

Discussion 

It will he noted that there are relatively fewer children of parents 
with affective psychoses who are brought to the hospital for observa- 
tion for behavior problems than children of parents with Schizo- 
phrenia. Of course, there arc more cases of schizophrenic individuals 
than of those who tend to have affective psychoses, but on the other 
hand it has been shown that the schizoplnenic individual is un- 
likely to marry and have children. In this group every parent who 
had a transitor}' psychosis is quoted, altliough the majority were not 
manic-depressive psychoses but for the most part reactive psychoses 
in unstable or inadequate persons, and some were defective persons. 
Among sucli individuals it is not surprising to find defective children 
who have been inadequately cared for by tlieir defective, unstable 
parents. Such ■were Cases 25 and 26. Case 27 showed us a little 
girl full of hereditary taints, who was boarded out almost immediate- 
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\y after her birth, when the mother went to a state hospital, and 
later was so completelj' rejected by that mother tliat she did not 
bother to visit the child hut dismissed her from her mind by saying 
slic was a midget, which was not true. Later, when she attempted 
to take her home with her, the child as complctelj^ rejected her. 
However, she was a normal child in any other environment atid es- 
pecially in the hoarding home where she had been raised and been 
loved, and to which the mother readily consented to let her be le- 
turned as long as some agency would pay for her board. 

Case 28 shows us a potentially normal boy stmggling with the 
task of living with and accepting a particularly unstable antagonistic, 
and aggressive psycJiopathic father. Nor was he adequately protected 
by iiis mother, who was also psychopathic, We are not surprised 
that he developed compulsive neurotic symptoms, fears, strong feel- 
ings of inadequacy (due also his reading disability and consequent 
school retardation), hatred of his father, feelings of guilt, and hope- 
lessness, Cases 29 and 30, Ruth and Fannie, were girls who were 
made psychopathic by tbe insccuvity and instability of tbciv early 
life, due to inadequate parents who were subject to episodes of 
psychosis. 

Nothing specific can be said of this group, except that there is 
no conclusive evidence for any hereditary factors or constitutional 
weaknesses, except where mental dcfectivcne.ss plays a part. The per- 
sonality difficulties of the child appear to be tbe result of the tur- 
moil in the family life, If the difficulties in the family life occur 
early in the life of the child and persist throughout the early years 
without any opportunity for the child to develop any deep normal 
attachments to any parent or parent substitute, we may expect seri- 
ous psychopathic personalities; if they occur later, after the child has 
liad the opportunity to develop some normal human relationship to 
at least one parent, neurotic disturbances tend to develop. 



4. THE CHILD OF A DEFECTIVE MOTHER 

One case of the child of a defective mother who suffered because 
of the vTtothev's defect, and not his own constitutional make-up, will 
be reported. 

Case 31, Charles was a two-and-a-half-year-old boy who was 
sent to us from the Children’s Court on a charge of neglect as a 
probably defective child for commitment to a suitable institution, His 
mother had been in Ilellevuc three years before, at the age of 14, 
being illegitimately pregnant by an unknown Jiiaji- She was found 
to be mentally defective with an IQ of 48. She was committed to 
a state school for mental defectives where she gave birth to Charles 
who was taken by her mother, or hi.s grandmother, into a home of 
poverty and mental defectiveness until he was brought to the at- 
tention of the Cliilclren’s Society and a charge of neglect made, When 
he was first admitted to the hospital he was in a very neglected con- 
dition, He had impetigo all about the scalp and ears and mouth and 
nose. His scalp was discolored by a heavy pigment formation. He 
was malnourished, pale, scrawny. He could not or did not speak 
and was incontinent of urine and feces which, however, always 
threw him into a fit of terrorized screaming, indicating that he did 
not know how to make his wants known, hut that he had been ac- 
customed to severe beating when he soiled, tie was fearful and 
completely unhappy. After a few weeks of care there was a com- 
plete change In the child. His physical condition became normal 
rapidly with proper care. He was soon responsive and responded 
to training in toilet habits, eating, dressing, etc. He was quick to 
enter into the activities of the other children. He enjoyed affection 
and attention. He soon began to talk and a psychometric test scored 
an IQ of 96 for him. This was a case of retardation due to environ- 
mental deprivation. He was referred to a home-placing agency for 
placement in a normal boarding home. 
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5, THE CHILD OF AN EPILEPTIC MOTHER 

A child will be tliscvifisccl who had some evidences of constitutional 
inferiority, but whose severe beluivior (lifficiiltics were undoubtedly 
colored by the violent ag|;rcssion of an epileptic mother. 

Case 32. Morris was an 1 1 -year-old boy witli an IQ of 90, who 
was sent to us from an orphan home because of so-called epilepsy 
and chorea of the feet, Tiio family liistor.v showed tliat the father had 
had chorea every year as a boy, for two moiitlis, until he wiis 13 
years old, but had recovered eutively. The mother had a brother 
who was also said to have liad chorea as a child. The mother herself 
developed epilepsy nt the age of 28 wlicn Morris was nine years 
old, and was committed to Craig Colony through Hcllcvue. Slie 
had an IQ of 62, Morris was sttid to liavc had convulsions during 
the first year of his life, He was slow in learning to walk and 
was considered retarded in school. At the time the mother was com- 
mitted to the epileptic colony Morris was committed to tdic orphan 
home. Pic was a great problem there. It was stated that he had a 
peculiar incoordination of the feet and was sometimes subjected to 
spells of restless movements in the feet which lasted tliree hours 
and which he could not control. These so-called spells were thought 
to be epilepsy. He could not attend school because of them and 
wfis a very restless, silfy-acting child who was considered to be a 
behavior problem in connection with mental defectiveness. On our 
examination we found that he did liave some cliorcnform incoordina- 
tion of the body which was probably a const! tuti on nl defect, It was 
most marked in the feet. Epileptic phenomena were never observed, 
HLs IQ showed that he was not defective. He was a very self- 
conscious child with marked feelings of inferiority. His silly be- 
havior was clearly a clowning to cover his feelings of inferiority, es- 
pecially in regard to his poor motor control. He was given physi- 
otherapy, with proper ortlio|5cdic supports for his feet, and a good deal 
of psychotherapy which gradually revealed his special feelings of in- 
feriority in regal'd to his feet. When playing toy soldiers lie always ar- 
ranged for all tliG soldiers to ride in carts. He would say, “The cap- 
tain doesn’t want tlicm to walk, The cars go faster and he is afraid 
they will get killccl." His pictures always sliowed onedegged men, 
Finally, he confided to his physician that liis mother in her epileptic 
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rages would threaten his life and had also threatened to cut his feet 
off, He said; 

She is at the hospital, She has epilepsy, She gets headaches. 

She goes evazy. She takes a knife and almost kills somebody. 

She cuts her own hand when she gets a headache sometimes. 

She didn't sec me btcaiise I used to hide away. I was scared. 

She was looking for me to try to kill me but she couldn't find 
me so she cut lier own hand, Because she went crazy. She 
didn’t know. I told my father when he came home so he took 
her to the hospital. My mother wanted to hurt my feet be- 
cause she didn't want to see my fits any more, She wanted to 
cut my feet off with a knife. Then she was going to put them 
hack on and make believe she didn't cut them off. She told me 
that if she eoc.s crazy she is liable (o cut my feet off, I get 
fits in them. 1 am nervoii.s in thcin, 

His response to treatment was entirely satisfactory so that he 
later allowed his toy soldiers to march in battle, and drew pictures of 
men climbing houses and walking by tiglit-rope from one liousc to 
the other. He regained confidence in himself and could liolcl Ills 
own in the activities of other children. He Jias since made a satis- 
factory adjustment to a boarding home. 

That he had some motor diflicultics in his feet there could be no 
question, and that his mother believed they were epileptic as her 
convulsions were is also probable, so that in her epileptic furors she 
vented all her irritability on the boy’s feet. This both terrorized him 
and made him feel every inferior and magnified tlie motor difficulty, 
which as a matter of fact was not so great but that witli proper 
orthopedic treatment and psychic assurance he was able to control it. 
The fearful aggressive outbreaks of the epileptic psychosis in the 
mother showed their marks in this boy. 



6. CHILDREN OF PARENTS WITH SYPHILITIC 
PSYCHOSES 

Although considerable evidence has been brought fortli to show 
that schizophrenia is or may be a constitutional disease and that 
hereditary factors may play a part in behavior problems in children 
who have schizophrenic parents, it Is pretty generally conceded that 
general paresis or psychosis due to syphilis is probably entirely exog- 
enous unless we allow for a certain type of constitutional type that 
will expose tlieinselves to syphilis or are vunerablc to the central 
nervous system type of syphilitic process, whicl) is sometimes argued. 
Bowman and Raymond (8), however, felt justified in using general 
paresis as a control group in their statistical studies of schizophrenia 
and the manic-depressive group. Whereas they found similar per- 
sonality characteristics in the two groups of so-called constitutional 
psychosis, they found different factors in the personalities of per- 
sons who developed general paresis, leading to the impression that 
the latter group in gen era I represented a fairly average type of per- 
sonality. It will, therefore, he of considerable interest for us to Con- 
sider the behavior problems in children who have a parent suffering 
from syphilitic psychosis. During the period in which 24 cliildren 
with schizophrenic parents were observed, 7 children witli a parent 
suffering from a syphilitic psychosis were observed. Three of these 
children had congenital syphilis, one involving the central nervous 
system. 

Gases 33 niul RuascU and Edith were brother and sister, but 
they were observed at a year’s interval. The father was brought 
to Bellevue in October, 1932, after a convulsion on the street. Ac- 
cording to his wife he had shown no previous signs of the disease. 
He was committed at once to a state hospital. Fie had been a fairly 
successful chef and dominated the family, the mother being a weak, 
inadeqxiatc woman. The father not only had supported the family 
well, but did most of the cooking and supervised the housework at 
home and disciplined the children. Consequently, the family was 
doubly deserted by his commitment. Neither the mother nor any 
of the children had syphilis. At the time he went to the hospital 
there were three children: Russell, eight, Edith, seven, and a sister 
two years younger. The mother began to lose control of the cliildren 
as soon as tlic father went to the hospital, but tlic real difficulties 
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arose when he came home on parole in 1934, He tried to dominate 
the iamil}' as before but was no lonper successful and threw every- 
thing in chaos ; lie could not work and earn a living as before; lie only 
created confusion and trouble in his own kitchen, and irritated and 
threatened the children without disciplining them. Editli at that 
time was the chief source of trouble and when he threatened to place 
her in a school she ran away from home twice, for days at a time. 
This excited the father and he looked for her and annoyed the police 
until he had made himself conspicuous, so that by the time Edith was 
found lie was rotunied to the state hospital. Meanwhile he had 
impregnated his wife and she shortly had another baby. During his 
second period in the hospital, the two girls were sent to relatives in 
Oklalioina who wanted to adopt them. They would also have taken 
Russel, but he insisted on remaining with his mother. In March, 
1935, he was before the Children’s Court for delimiucncy. His state- 
ment of the problem was as follows ; 

I was I did something dirty. I am afraid to tell you. 

My mother told me not to tell anybody. Sometimes I stole an 
apple or snmetliing like that, Once I ran away from home. I 
was afraid to come home, I was good when my father svaa 
home. He had to go to the hospital about two years ago, It 
is a state ho.spital, I don’t know what Is the matter with him. 

He wa.s nice to me. I liked him better than my mother. I had 
a needle examination aftervynrd.s. My father was nervous. Like 
when my mother Wanted to do anything arttl then he started 
to yell. Like cooking. He would say, "Stop that; th.it is my 
job.” Hut lie was a chef anyway. Then he came back and vvent 
hack. My si.ster ran avvay from home. She didn’t want to go to 
a Catholic school. He got nervous, I think. He went out and 
htayed out all the time looking for her, They found her sleep- 
ing in a carriage and took her to the Children’s Court. My 
sisters went to Oklahoma last summer, They w.anted them to 
come. I miss my father but things ,ire worse for us when he is 
home. He is alway.s wanting to do the cooking when he ought 
to look for a job. I don't like school and I don’t go when he is 
not home. I meant it was worse for us when he was not home. 

My mother wants to see him sometimes and she cries. She 
stays home and cries and don't do nothing. She has to look 
after the baby. I don't want to go to Oklahoma unless my 
mother does. 
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His blood and spijial fluid Wassermann "were negative. He was 
returned to his home and It Jins been reported since that lie lias done 
well. Meanwhile, Edith was not contented in Oklahoma, She 
wanted to be with her own mother. Slic hlanied hcvsclf lov ciiiis- 
ing her father’s return to tlie hospital; she did not vinclcrstand wiiat 
was wrong with lier fatlier, and she was not mucli taken witli her 
avints. She accused them of favoring her younger sister. She was 
antagonistic to the idea of being adojited by her aunts. At about 
this time the father escaped from the state lios|)ital and arrived in 
Oklahoma wliere the relatives liclped him cover his escape, but at the 
same time would not allow Edith to sec him, telling Iicr that he was 
"crazy,” which she did not believe, Meanwhile, they told licr that 
lier motitcr had died, so that she should be content to stay in Okla- 
homa and allow Jicrself to be adopted, but she secretly saw her father 
and he told her to the contrary. Tlicn all of her resentment against 
her relatives broke out and she ran away and became in every way 
unmanageable so that she was sent back to her mother. She still 
felt herself full of bitterness and rcscntmcnl and confusion against 
everyone for breaking up tlic home, and when in some minor 
misdemeanor her mother threatened to send her hack to Oklahoma 
she again ran away and stayed in hallways and on the streets for 
clays until found by a milkman. Then she was taken to Children’s 
Court and brought to us for ohseivation, Her IQ -was 84-. She 
was, U years eld. 

She said: 

I ran away. It did it four times, My inotlier tinea tened to 
scad me back to Oklahoma, I was theve 18 niDiubs, I didn’t 
like it there. I wanted to be with my inothcr and brothers, I 
ran rnvay there too. 1 didn’t like my uncle. lie only liked 
my sister. My father j^ot sick in 1 933 or 1934. lie had nn nuto- 
inobilc accident. That Is what I was told. I saw him that rnoiii- 
itig and he scented all right. When I went to Oklahoma they 
said I was going on a vac.ition, I snsv my father down there. 

He escaped from the hospital, hut I hardly ever saw him. My 
aunts wouldn’t let me. Tliey said he was crazy, but he isn’t; 
if he was, the hospital would go get him and tnkc hiin back. 

They told me my mother was dead, too, They wanted t« adopt 
me, I think my aunts are nuts, They say he is sick, but they let 
him out of the hospital orcc. He was all right then. 

This child was extremely full of bitterness; her argument w'as 
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that her father was no more crazy than her mother was dead. She 
Wfis always tense, unhappy, and liarasscd. She was always in con- 
flict with someone, hut improved witli sympathetic handling and 
a full explanation of her father's condition and her mother's problems. 
She accepted our advice to enter a Catholic school. Her blood and 
spinal fluid Wassermann test were negative. 

Case 35. Harold was a 13-year-old boy with an IQ of 82, He 
was taken to court by his mother and a charge of neglect was made 
because she stated tliat he was in need of treatment for syphilis but 
refused to go to the clinics and had otherwise become difficult to 
manage. He Iiad pi'evlously been before the Children’s Court 
for hitch-hiking. His fatlier had been in a state hospital for 20 
montlis with paresis. His mother was receiving treatment. There 
were five children from 3 to 13 years old. Harold was the oldest 
and the only one with a positive Wassermann. He had been receiv- 
ing treatment but rcfu,sed to attend clinics because, “It hurts.” 

He said : 

Lately I don’t go to school. I don't like it. I don’t like In 
work so hard, I went to school when my father wa.s home he- 
cniise he made me. The work only got hard in the last class, I 
would he better if they left me back a class. I have to go to 
clinics, I got the what-yoii-may-call-it from my father. 

He said that his father is in a state hospital where he has been 
for 20 months because of a disease he got frond women, and that 
the whole family has the disease from him. He expressed a strong 
sense of guilt and inferiority fnr the whole situation. 

The mother visited the ward and reviled the child before all 
other children, calling him a “dirty kid with syphilis.” She gave tlie 
history that her husband got syphilis while she was pregnant with 
Harold. Slie said that she did not want to visit him, She was full 
of bitterness, She said the boy quit treatment six weeks ago because 
it made !iim sick at tire stomach. He wasn’t going to school either, 
and, when she got the truant officer, he threw a temper and broke 
a window- 

Thc child was verj'^ tense, liarassed, apprehensive. He was a 
child of limited intelligence who was beginning to find his school 
work too liard and he was bewildered by the commitment of his 
father, and tlic painful treatment for wliidi he saw no need and 
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wlii’cli hurt liim and made liim sick. He was further distressed by his 
mother’s attitude of reviling him which was, of course, due to her 
own distressed state of mind over the broken liome and the fear 
that the children would suffer from the disease they had inherited. 
He was returned to his home with a better understanding on the 
part of both himself and his mother, 

Gass 36. James was a scven-ycar-old boy with an IQ of 93, He 
was brought by his mother, through the Mental Hygiene Clinic, he- 
cause of a behavior problem and for recommendation and placement. 
Both mother and teachers said that the child was indulging in all 
sorts of aggressive and destnictive behavior, fire burning, stealing, 
etc. The father had been confined in a state hospital with general 
paresis since 1934. He was in a Veterans' hospital in July, 1932, 
for auti-syphilitic treatment. 

The boy said ; 

I .im liere because I am crazy for fights. I like it. You ii,ive 
a lot of fights and you have a black eye. Once you get me go- 
ing I like it more than anything. I like to get hit by my mother 
when I am bad. I run out on the streets and then I run up to 
my mother and get a licking, I could get hit by an iron bar 
and never cry. I like it more than anything, I used to swear 
before my father went away, ]3iit I don't do that no more. He 
used to curse at me and I would swear right hack at liitn. I 
thought it %yns (un. Now I sec it ain’t. My father is in n state 
hospital. It is his brain, his head — because he cursed. He 
used to hit me and curse at my mother and she tried to stop 
him and he hit me for nothing, so the state hospital came out 
after him. He got gassed in the war. Then when lie cursed 
the gas got started up. I don’t know ivhich way. He does the 
cursing because he is sick in the head. I am a little bit nerv- 
ous because my father was nervous, I am named after my 
father.'' 

He was not much trouble on the ward, although a sly trouble 
makei', but well-liked. Most of his bad behavior was only a boast. 
We sec here a behavior problem in a child that is suffering from a 
broken home, the loss of a father, and a harassed, wonied, inade- 
quate mother. Furthermore, there is some tendency to identify him- 
self with liis father, being at the age when the identification processes 
are natural and because he has the same name as his father and be* 
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cause tliey both swear. He hail a unique theory of the cause of his 
father’s mental illness. He also had a reading disability wliicli 
prevented Ills normal adjustment to school and gave him added 
grounds for feeling inferior without his being able to understand 
the reason. Flis blood and spinal fluid serology was negative. He 
was sent to an institution for normal boys, 

Cfise 37. Herman was a colored boy of 11, with an IQ of 83. 
Pic was brought to the Children’s Court six times between 1932 
and 1935 for delinquency such as truancy, running away from 
]]ome, snatching pocketbooks, etc, His mother died when he was 
two years old and he lived with his father and his stepmother. His 
father had been known to courts and numerous social agencies as a 
periodic drinker. He was arrested in 1935 for forgery and sent 
to Bellevue where it was found that he had general paresis. He was 
committed to a hospital for the criminally insane where he is 
receiving treatment for paresis. His stepmother was an aged woman 
who had been crippled with liemiplegia for five years. She had at- 
tempted to care for Herman since he was two years old, but be had 
spent much time with other relatives, in institutions, etc., and M^as 
entirely undisciplined and self-willed. However, the court con- 
sidered him more neglected than delinquent. In the past six months 
he had not attended school, liad wandered the streets and, among 
other things, had sustained an automobile accident in wliich he suf- 
fered a fractured skull and fractured knee, and this had been followed 
by a mastoid operation. After recovery from this he was committed 
to a home for colored boys, but refused to go and became so ob- 
streperous in court that he was sent to Bellevue. He told us he had 
been in trouble since he was five years old when he would wander 
away from home, get lost, and ride the subways alone. 

He said : 

My father is in a state hespital. I think it is for apperidicitis. 

He never drank nnd he was never niTested. My stepmather is 
good to me. She took care of my clothes and fed me. I don't 
wart to be sent avvay. The boys taught me to steal. 

It is clear that l)us hoj^’s behavior problem is related to the inade- 
quate care lie had from an unprincipled father, from the early loss 
of his own mother, and from the inadequacy of his stepmother. It 
is most interesting tliat he would not openly recognize the troubles 
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thivt his father has beca in, aiul tried to excuse hiiiisclf although it 
was quite obvious that he was anxious, tense, and worried about the 
whole situation. The Mood and spinal fluid serology was negative. 

In the next two cases tlie parents did not have gcJicral paresis, 
but had syphilis associated with some other psychopathy, and tlic 
children had hotli inherited the syphilis. 

Cai'e 38. Stella was a Jd-ycar-old girl with an iQ of 96, She 
was sent to us from the CJiildrcn's Court where siic had been placed 
on petition of Jicr mother who complained that she stayed up late at 
night, was disobedient, taliccd back and was uninanige.able. There 
rvcrc two j'Oungcr sisters ivho were no problem to the motl^ci'. The 
history by the motlicr showed that she liad known slic had syphilis 
two years before tills cliitd was born, liad started treatment, but 
stopped it when slie became pregnant, and took ito further pre- 
cautions to protect herself or the child. Tlie father was .said to have 
a mental condition and was observed for the same in some hospital, 
but the mother would not give i\s data that would enable us to 
check this. The three children were placed in an orphan home xvhen 
Stella was three years old, When she was eight years old she de- 
veloped keratitis and Wfis found to have syphilis. The other two 
childreji weie not infected. Stella spent much time in hnspitals and 
received the routine treatment. Meanwhile, the fatiier died of an 
accident (?) and the mother said she developed a paralysis and poor 
memory and entered an observation hospital wlicre site was diagnosed 
as a case of involutional psychosis with hypochondriasis and syphilis 
but without involvement of the central nervous system, The mother 
then obtained a widow’s pension and took the three girls. The two 
younger children appeared normal but Stella showed a resentment 
against the mother and no affection for her sisters and \vas self-willed 
,ind obstreperous, and this had increased in the past three months 
with the onset of puberty. Tlie mother thought she might be a men- 
tal case because she had syphilis. 

On our cxaminaticin, her serology was entirely negative and tliere 
was no evidence of sj'philitic involvement of the central nervous sys- 
tem. The syphilitic infection and eye condition had been well 
treated but the child was emotionally unstable, and openly expressed 
her lack of affection for her mother and sisters and stated tliat she 
preferred to live in an institution for girls. The behavior difficulty 
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here is easy to understand in tlie light of the child's life history. The 
JiypocJiondrlacal tendencies of the mother, undoubtedly increased by 
her oAvn feelings of guilt in connection with tiie girl, had led her 
to the opinion that the child was mentally sick. Stella was placed in 
a school for girls. 

Case 39. Alice was 10 years old when she was brought to us 
for tlic second time from the court on a charge of neglect when her 
mother was arrested for drug addiction and was placed in detention 
for lier third drug cure. The mother has been divorced by her first 
husband for adultery, and she lived with the father of Alice off and 
on for 12 years without marrying him. He was a drug addict and 
initiated the habit in the mother. He was arrested in 1935 for drug 
addiction and selling drugs, and sentenced. Edc had had a pre- 
vious cure. The mother was one of nine siblings all of whom are 
responsible citizens. The motlier had also been in Hellevue and sent 
to a state hospital after an arrest where she retnained for five months. 
At the time Alice was born (1925), the mother was in prison. The 
child lit the age of two months was placed in the Home for Hebrew 
Infants. Her Wassermnnn was found to be four plus. The mother 
was arrested for prostitution in 1927, and the child was before the 
Children’s Court on a charge of neglect and sent to an orphan’s home. 
In 1929, she was taken out by the mother without permission. She 
was again taken before the Children's Court on a complaint by her 
grandmother. Tlic child said that her mother took her around to 
disreputable resorts and used her as a messenger to deliver drugs. 
She was returned to the Orphans’ Home in 1931 and later placed in 
boarding homes, hut she could not adjust in any liome. Alice was 
in Bellevue in 1934 and was formd to have syphilis. She was given 
the hot-box treatment at Psychiatric Institute until the central 
nervou.s system serology was negative. Theie remained no evidence 
of the syphilis except for fixed pupils. Psychometric tests gave no 
evidence of deterioration, but the child was absolutely unadaptable 
to other children. She would not accept the routine of cliildrcii, 
always wanted to have her own way and to be the center of attention 
of adults. Otherwise slie had iiii restrained temper tantrums which 
she produced at will. For instance, if she was interested in her play 
and supper was called, she would not want to go and would gel 
angry because the other children went and stopped the game. She 
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refused to go to school, etc. She told that her mother took her out 
of the Orphans' Home without consent; that the mother took drugs 
daily, and lier father tried to earn a living by selling li^iuor without 
a pass. 

This child had suffered from an unusual combination of mis- 
fortunes. Her mother was a serious psychopathic personality but 
came from a family in which eight otlier siblings were normal. The 
mother was a drug addict herself and was sypliilitic. She seived 
sentences for drug addiction and was in a stale hospital with a psy- 
chotic episode. She exposed the child to all sorts of abnormal ex- 
periences from an early age, and forcibly removed ber from protected 
environments on several occasions. The father was n criminal, a 
drug addict, and an alcoholic. The child lierself had been subjected 
to all kinds of unusual expcrienccSj to many different “home” en- 
vironments, to institutional care, and every form of insecurity. Fur- 
thermore, she has syphilis and at one time was considered a case of 
juvenile paresis for which she had been treated by tlie hot-box. The 
syphilitic process had apparently become quiescent. Her behavior 
problem was a serious one but seemed to be clearly motivated by a 
conscious effort to have her own way and disregard all social regula- 
tions. She seemed to be a classical case of psychopatliic behavior prob- 
lem such as one secs in children who have been improperly reared 
in the early years of life. 

She also had syphilis of the brain and had a bad heredity, but her 
behavior conduct could largely be accounted for by her life’s experi- 
ences. With this in view, every effort was made to retrain her. Finally 
It became necessary to send her to the childicn'a division of a state 
hospital because she could not he adjusted to any other group of chil- 
dren. 


Summary and Discussion 

Seven cases of children who had parents with psychoses associated 
with syphilis arc reported. Three of these children had syphilis and 
in one case the syphilis had involved the central nervous system. In 
three of the cases there were indications from tlie history of other 
psychopathy in the parents. Nevertheless, a study of tlie case his- 
tories of these children would lead us to believe that their behavior 
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problems were best understood in the light of their life history and 
unfavorable experiences. In this group we sec neurotic, psycliopathic, 
and reactive features, but one of the coustitutiaual features which 
were observed in about one-third of the children of schizophrenic 
parents. This group is a much smaller series of only seven children 
and is, thercfoi'e, of no statistical value. 

In children who have syphilis there is tlic additional factor of the 
need for treatment for a disease which the child does rot feci and does 
not understand. Besides this group of children we have observed 
anotliev group of syphilitic children whose parents arc not psychotic 
and where the child showed no involvement of the central nervous 
system. Such children may become behavioi problems in reaction to 
the experience of receiving tlie treatment, The child usually experi- 
ences some feeling of guilt and shame which he cannot expre.ss. One 
child told us that he got the disease from scratching mosquito bites; 
he felt this was a very severe sin. Other children arc told, as Har- 
old (Case 35) in this series, tliat the father liad given them the dis- 
ease after being a verj’ wicked man. Besides, they must report regular- 
ly to venereal clinics, which is not the best place for children. Be- 
havior problems of this type often improve if the child can he given 
a few months’ rest from treatment. 



7 ClilLDREN OF PARENTS WITH ALCOHOLIC 
PSYCHOSES 

This group includes only children wljose parciUs lind been institu- 
tionalized for {ilcoholic psyclioscSi R^Iuny nioic chi Id i on cuinc to 
us for observation who gnve histories of grossly alcoholic parents who 
abuse the children, neglect and terrorize them and wlicre such alcohol- 
ic histories were confirmed by social agencies. These are not included 
in the present study, Usually children of such parents arc brought to 
court on charges of delinquency for running away from home. The 
children often tell us that the mother or fatlicr is crazy part of the 
time; they say that they talk to the wall, that they lie all day in a 
heavy stupor, and send the children out for more liquor. One child 
told us of waking up and finding his mother dead on the bed beside 
him with a wluskey bottle under her pillow, and he knew she died 
from drink although other members of the family insisted she had 
died of a “hemorrhage. ’* The majority of children from such homes 
as these are subject to conduct disorders, running away, truancy, and 
stealing, with more or less severe neurotic features depending on the 
extent to wliicli the child has been made to suffer fear, anxiety, aiul 
guilt for his own supposed sins and for the sins of his parents. 

Ca^e 40. Mary was brought to us from the Children’s Court 
where site had been taken by her mother on a charge of delinquency 
for running away from home. She was a lO-y ear-old child with an 
IQ of 81, the third in a family of six, She had a right facial paresis 
due to surgical treatment for a birthmark. This dishgvKcd her face 
slightly and she was very unhappy about it. 

In 1922 before Mary’s birth there were complaints from various 
sources that Mrs. M. was a confirmed drunkard and the children 
were neglected, The reports were found to be true but Mr. M. was 
unwilling to take the children from her although he often complained 
about her, In February, 1925, Mary (then an infant), Edward, 
and John were committed by the Children’s Court to an orphans’ 
home and released to the parents again in April, 1927. Mrs. M, 
continued to drink and in December, 1929, she was confined to a 
state hospital with diagnosis of acute hallucinosis and delirium tre- 
mens. In November, 1930, she was paroled to her husband. 

In 1934 Mary was found to be st.iying out all night, sleeping in 
liallways and showing a distaste for her home surroundings. Rc- 
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ccntly compl flints hncl come from school and a relief investigator that 
Mary had been playing truant, spending time in movies, and begging 
for money to buy milk lor the babies. When interviewed Mary’s 
mind seemed far away, and while she sho^ved no fear of her mother 
she seemed to want to avoid her. Tlie child said; 

ICida make fiin of me rnd tall me "niglit gown," any I got nits 
and I’m diseased, make fiin of me because I’m not smart In 
school, I don't like liome. My mother wants me in the house 
and don’t let me out to jilay, Sometimes my mother kicks me if 
I’m bad, 1 run away because I don’t like it in the house. 
Sometimes I stay on the street and beg; say the baby needs milk 
or my mother is sick and needs a doctor. 

An investigator from the Cliildren’s Society reported: 

The mother became wildly excited and refused to keep her 
at home. The mother is hallucinating .ind has ideas of refer- 
ence. The child refu.ses to stay at liome; is in fear of mother, 

The child has become neurotic; giggles, talks of seeing things, 
makes up numerous imaginary stories, at times becomes excited 
and elated. She tells a vivid story of n man chopping a girl’s 
head olT. She insists that she really saw this hut she i,s unable 
to give tlctails. She fabricates freely. 

Slie was admitted to the children’s ward and the mother said: 

I took liEL to the Children’s Society for nmning away. They 
had a charge against me of drunkenness. They are trying to 
prove something. I have some enemies. I must have enemies, 

I keep away from people, I don't Lindcrstnnd. They accuse me 
of drunkenness. I don't understand. They say she is afraid 
of me. She is full of imaginations. 

The mother was suspicions and evasive, 

Mary said : 

I run away and go to the movies. I like cowboy iiictnres, 

Tom Mix. He goes after the croaks who stole the money and 
at the end he marries the girl because he loved her and because 
.she was heautiful and charming, especially her face. I’m not 
happy at home. My mother gets drunk on holidays and on my 
sister’s birthday, every Cliristtnaa and before Christmas. She 
drinks whiskey. My father doesn't drink often. He gets drunk 
sometimes Saturdays and Wedne.sdays. My mother yells, she 
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talks to herself and talks to the wnil; she thinks somebody is 
talking to her. She says, "What do yon say?” and then she 
ciirsps. I run out because sometimes she gets very dvvmk niul 
she hits me and beats me. She says, "Get out of here, get out 
of here." I don’t like school because the kids tease me. They 
say "Mary isn't smart and her inottier gets drunk and goes out 
on the streets," (Jf'ho is your best frieiuU) I don't know, 

My dog, 1 guess, iiiilcs.s it is my Teddy hear, (jybeit is a 
jnotimr i/ooil for?) To iriind the children by taking good care 
of them, hy not hitting them, A. mother hn't suiii)o,‘?cd to drink 
and she is not supposed to talk to herself. 

Here \vc have an uiigifted child with a disfigLUTd face who has 
reusoa to con.sitIcr herself dumb and homely and who in infancy was 
deprived of her mother’s cfirc and placed in a nur.sery because the 
mother was in a state liospital with an alcoholic psychosis. All of 
the rest of her life 'she has been subjected to a deluded alcoholic 
mother who has been somewhat antagonistic to her because she was 
partially raised by someone besides herself, The cliild is teini/ied 
by licr psycliotic mother, does not pi'ogrcss well in scliool, linds no 
one to sympatliixe with licr, and naturally runs away. Slie is de- 
structive of pretty dresses or iinj’thing that is given her to make 
her pretty, unhappy with other chiltlven, and tends to confabulate 
some dtamatic stories wdueh prohably have some of the features of 
her mother's alcoholic dreams. 

Cnse 41, William, an 1 1-year-old boy with an IQ of 104, was 
brought to us from the Children's Coiu't on a charge of delinciuency 
made by the father who complained that he ran away from home, 
was a truant from school, played with bad associates, and refused 
to obey his father. The father was knorvn to be a Jicavy drinker 
and his wife complained several times in court of his drinking and 
non-support. In 1930 he served a moiuli in the workhouse and on 
release came home drunk and refused to return to work until taken 
to court again, Four years ago the mother was killed by a taxi. 
Up to that time none of the children had ever been in trouble. 
Subsequent to her death, James the oldest bay was taken to court 
on three occasions and finally sent to Elmira for burglary. Thomas, 
the second sort, was before the court twice and sent to the Catholic 
Protectory; Mary^ the third child, was before the court once on a 
charge of wayward minor. Denis, the fifth child, and William, 
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oiu' patient, \vei*c before the courl-s for ru ruling awny anci h charge 
of neglect made against’ them, Joseph, the youngest and sixth child, 
had been cared for by un aunt and was no I’n-oblem. In the last 
year the father had to give up his work with CWA as a longshore- 
man because of pi'ogressive alcoholic neuritis, and lie was admitted 
to Bellevue for acute alcoholic liallucinosis and alcoholic neuritis. 
Nevertheless, he told the probation officer that he had given up 
drinking since the death of ]iis wife and devoted all of In's interests 
to his child I’cn. At that time the probation officer did not know of 
his record in our hospital. It is not surprising, of course, that this 
boy should develop delinquent habits under these circumstances. He 
showed some neurotic features also, being self-conscious, appre- 
hensive, an uneasy child who could get verj' little satisfaction out of 
the activities of tlie other children. He was naturally apprehensive 
as to his futui'c. 

Case 42. Nelson was a I3-yeav-old colored boy with an IQ of 
85, He was sent to us from the Childteu’s Court on a charge of 
delinquency. The grandmother made the petition, claiming that this 
boy !iad been left to her cave and because of truancy and running 
away she could no longer manage liiin. 

His mother had been on our wards in 1927, ivffien Nelson was 
five years old, wltli <a rather severe alcoholic encephalopathy. She 
was hallucinated and showed many neurological signs including 
nystagmus of tlic eyes, rigidities of the limbs, .slurring speech, and 
emaciation, Her husband was advised to commit her to a state hos- 
pital but after three w'ceks he removed her, against advice. She 
was admitted again six months before Nelson was brought to us and 
died in 10 days of alcoholic cnccphalojjathy. The father deserted 
Nelson at that time and the grandmother attempted to care for 
liim but found him incorrigible. It was not possible to get any clear 
picture of Nelson’s home life with a mother as seriously alcoholic 
as his must liavc been for the whole of his life, hie appeared bright 
and alert but would not discuss his past Life, and under observation 
proved to be completely untrained, restless, unable to adjust to ai\y 
routine, or concentrate on his sebool work. He was popular among 
tlie children because of a gift for singing whicli compensated a little 
for liis inability to adjust to any otlier social demands. He admitted 
he hated schools and had been hanging out with a gang of delin- 
quent boys. 
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Cfjsc 43. Joseph Avas an ll-ycar-oUl boy of svipeviov ability, with 
an IQ of 127 and with special ability in art, Never tli el ess, lie was 
retarded in school. He Avas brought to us froiu the Children’s 
Court on a charge of delinciuency for entcrlnp; an apartment and 
stealing a Avatch and cltain and five dollars, His father was known 
to have been an incapacitated chronic alcoholic for many years. In 
1923 lie had been in llelleviic and a diagnosis of alcoholic psychosis 
with scltizoplAvcnic fcatwre?, had been made, Coiumitmcut to a st'ate 
hospital )iad been advised but his wife removed him from tlic hns|d- 
tal against advice. It was said at tliat time (liat he would wander 
avA%Ay from Ijoine and get lost. He would stand about in a dazed 
and almost catatonic fasliion. He showed no affect, and no contact 
could be made with liim. The homelife was reported to be very 
disagreeable, as one might avcU expect. There were eight childven. 
Tavo sister.s Jiad been committed to reform institutions, T)ie family 
Avas on home relief and it was said that the father would get the 
clteck and spend it on liquor, Joseph spent all his .spare time in a 
candy’ store Avhere he helped about a bit, mainly to keep liimsclf 
away from home and off tJie street. The owner of this store Avas 
bupposEcl to pay him but often neglected tn do so, and Joscidi, of 
course, had no Avay of forcing him to do so. '’I'he mother requested 
that he be sent away from home as she said lie stay-ed nway from 
the house as much as possible and she did not knoAV how he spent 
his time and she had no control over hiiri, He never brought ani' 
home'Work from school and showed no interest in his school work, 
rtltliough if properly motivated t]ii.s hoy would undoubtedly have 
done very well in his studies. 

CfTse 44, Carmine was a IS-year-olcl boy with an IQ of 97. He 
Avas in second term high school. He Avas sent to us from the Chil- 
dren’s Court on a charge of sodomy, whicli he persistently denied 
with some conviction. His father had been in Bellevue in 1932 
and Avas committed to a state hospital, Avith an alcoholic psj'chosis, 
The history then stated that the family life had been full of fights 
and quarrels for six years (before 1932). The father acted like 
a Avild man for two years, coming home drunk, falling out of bed, 
demanding money of his wife by hitting her in the face. He drove 
his son-in-law and daughter out of the house with an a,v. He talked 
to himself, said Jiis Avife hired a gang to kill him, He threw hot 
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coffee on his wife and chased her out of the house with knives, 
etc. He was discharged from the state hospital in June, 1933, re- 
admitted November, 1934, alter a figlit witli his son-in-law whom 
lie chased with an ax. He was again discharged in February, 1935. 
The day Carmine was accused of sodomy he said he had been 
watching his father play cards and made him angry so he chased 
him, Carmine left home for the park for several hours until his 
father had a chance to recover from his anger. The boy first said 
his father beat him, but later withdrew this and tried to protect 
his father. The hoy said; 

When he is drunk he don’t know wliat he is doing. What 
kills him is that lie has ,in alcoholic system and (lie man in 
the bflck yard Imys cheap atcoluil and whiskey and brings it 
\ip to him. It jnst used to burn him up. But he is all right. 

He is useful. {Father has not fworhed for pay for six y^ars.] 
rie works in the cellar. He is all right, I never said he beat 
me; he never hit me. VVe are all happy when father is liotne. 
lie is greatly improved since be came back from the hospital, 
lie don't drink now, He works and keeps busy now. He Is all 
right, It is my brother-in-law’s fault, My father despises him, 

He Wiis uneasy and uncertain of himself, preoccupied and brooJ- 
irg; lie became irritated with other children at times but was veri' 
much ashamed of himself afterwards. Me was always on the de- 
fensive about his own inadequacy to do high school work and the 
unpleasant home situation. 

This boy, if be was not guilty of the act of whicli he was charged, 
as he claimed he was not, was apparently Implicated because the 
family had a bad reputation and because he was driven out of the 
home all day long by a dangerously threatening father. In addi- 
tion, his personality had suffered very much from the family situa- 
tion and the father’s Imrassing threats. 

Conclusion and Discussion 

The five children discussed in this group show the behavior diffi- 
culties typical of the children of alcoholic homes, whether tlie par- 
ent’s condition has ever reached the gravity of a psychosis or not. 
The children develop rather superficial conduct disorders, usually 
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ranniny; away from home, staying away from home as much as possi- 
ble, especially late at night, truancy, thievery, anil delinquency with 
bad associates, 'There arc in addition usually neurotic features ebar- 
actciized by apprehension, uneasiness, anxiety, and feelings of guilt 
and inadequacy, clue to tlic inniiy tlircats made by violent alcoholic 
parents, and the shame nf seeing a parent in such a condition. Siicli 
homes iisualls' belong to the lowest social strata, since the income 
is curtailed by the irregular working iiabits and is used up for al- 
cohol. The families are often cared for by the social agencies. 
Nevertheless, the child icii arc usually more neurotic than psycho- 
pathic because if the home is kept together at all it is due to one 
devoted parent, usually the mother. This at least affords the child 
some opportunity for normal personality rlevclopment. 

Gabriel (13) studied the career of 1094 children of 928 parents 
with alcoliolism of sufficiently severe grade to cause hospitalization 
in mental hospital or institutions for inebriates. He claims that there 
was a large percentage of mental aberrations in these children, in- 
cluding alcoholism, criminality, mental disease of different sorts, 
suicidal tendencies, etc. Kut he concludes that there is an increase 
in abnormal tendencies already present, ratlier than an occurrence 
of new psychic difficulties. 



8. CHILDREN OF CRIMINAL PARENTS 

We ‘vvill sec in this group of 14 children all of the same types 
of behavior ]ii'ohlcins which wcic found ainong the chilclrcn of psy- 
cho tic piii'cntSi exccjjt tliut there arc none of the schizophrenic or 
constitutional schizoid types of behavior, and in addition there are 
a relatively greater nunihcr of neglected defective childicn. 

Case 45. Rosaiio was an Italian boy of 12, -vvith an IQ of 55. 
He was hi ought to us from the Children’s Court on a charge of 
neglect. He was found wandering on the streets and taken to a 
policy station; when tlic father called for him, the father was In 
an intoxiciitcd condition, 

Family history jihowed that mother and father were married by 
e.xchange of pliotograplis. There were seven cliilciren ; two liad dis- 
appeared, one was in a Catholic home, two were in an institution 
for defectives, and one was in an epileptic institution. The children 
liave hcen hefore the court on charges of neglect on four occasions. 
The mother lias deserted and gone to live with a man in Harlem, 
and has had three children hy him, The father has been before 
the court on charges of felonious assault tivice, vagrancy once, and 
incest once, ’Die last charge was iniidc hy his defective IQ-ycar-old 
(laughter who gave birth to a child, Rosario had been in a school 
for defectives from 1932 till June, 1935, when he was taken out 
on a[)plication of Ins f;ither, and since then had lived alone with the 
father and had not attended school. Rosario was a bullying, hyper- 
kinetic child who knew of no way to respond to any 'Situation except 
by aggression. He did not know fear and was the terror of the 
ward for the period that he was in the liospital. He was returned 
to the institution for defective children. He might he considered 
a psychopathic behavior problem implanted on mental deficiency. 

Cases 46 and 47. Peter and Aido, ages 13 and 11 with IQ's of 
65 and 71, respectively, were sent to us from the Children’s Court 
on a charge of neglect. Their mother had died a few months 
before and u'lien their father was sent to prison for “assaidt” they 
were left without care. They were fearful, shy, furtive cliildrcn 
who were slow in responding to affectionate care. They improved 
rapidly in responsiveness as well as physical health in a short time 
in the liospilal, and were .sent to an institution for defective children. 

Case 4H. Henry was u l3-year-ol(l boy with an IQ of 53. He 
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was sent to ns from tlie Children’s Court on a charge of delinquency 
{I'om a Catholic school where he had been placed when his father 
went to a penitentinj-y. He was charged wit!) setting fire to several 
cottages to the value of several thousands of dollars, together with 
another boy, It was found that the otlier boy wms of normal intel- 
lectual level, hut a neurotic boy wdio obtained satisfaction from set- 
ting fires and used this boy as an accomplice. He was led by the 
briglitcr boy to think that he could get away from the Catholic 
institution and return to bis mother if be set the fires. He was 
committed to an institution more suitable for his mental level, Three 
siblings made a satisfactory adjustment in the Catholic school. 

Case W. Joseph was a 15 -year-old boy with an IQ of 74. He 
liad also had a skull fracture at the age of six. He was retarded in 
school and was becoming unmanageable, He was sent to us through 
our Mental Hygiene Clinic. His father had been in Bellevue twice 
the year hefotc for alcoholism. He said; 

I can't behave in school; that is what they say. I get to 
+D anil they put me in the miBraded el.isses. I live with my 
mother and father and three hrotherK and Uvo sisters. Some- 
times my mother has to go out and ask for bread. My father 
had a good job but he got drunk and lost it. He gets drunk 
whenever he gets paid. He comes home and talks loud and 
wakes ns up and beats us. He does n’t beat its except when lie 
is dnmk. My mother went to court because my father wasn’t 
bringing in anything and we kids were all put in a home for 
six months. We got out in September, 193+, but my father is 
still drinking. My mother will he put on the street ori Wednes- 
day. If she is, she said she would put all of us kids in a home 
again. One of my brothers is still in a home, She said she 
might tvork or go back to her mother in Ireland, I didn’t 
like it in the home, so my hrother and me ran away and they 
put us in the reformatory. That Protectory was svorse. My 
sister Helen (U ye.ars old) is nervous, too, about my father. 

She yells out in lier sleep. She is afr.oid of him. We all are. 

When we hear him coming home drunk and yelling, we go 
upstairs and go to bed, I am dumber than all the others. 

They can get lOD and I can’t. 

The boy vvas tieatei! on the ward for a month and then sent 
away to the country for a month and came liome much more at 
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peace with himself and tlie world. The father had meanwhile dis- 
appeared. To wliat extent the severe skull fracture affected this 
boy’s behavior is hard to evaluate, especially as he showed a severe 
tremor which appeared to be organic in type. However, there was 
no question hut that his distressing home circumstances, due to the 
father, were an important factor in this boy’s uneasiness as well as 
behavior difficulties in other children in the family. 

Case 50. Joseph was an 11-ycar-old boy with an IQ of 79 and 
a reading disability that further handicapped him in his school work. 
He was sent to us from the Children's Court on a charge of delin- 
quency because of severe temper tantrums in school in which he be- 
came violent against children and teachers. He had been in court 
in 1925 at the age of 10 months because his mother was in the hos- 
pital, his father not supporting the children, and the grandmother 
was unable to care for tliem. They were all placed in a child- 
placing agency. The parents never got along well and frequently 
separated. The father drank and finally sexually assaulted a daugh- 
ter and was sent to the penitentiary in March, 1935, There tveve 
six children r Florence, 16, who made the charge against her father, 
her sister Frances, 13, who was held as a material witness, and four 
boys, 1^2 to 11 years of age, all supported Iw relief. Joseph’s school 
work was reported poor; he was stubborn and subject to outbreaks 
of temper. He had a speech defect, and scholastically was vetavded. 
He stuttered when telling that his father was in jail and said he was 
glad of it because his father was often drunk, beat him and his mother, 
and he did something to Florence, He said a kid in his class curses 
him and always bothers him, and that is why he loses his temper. 
Pic said he didn't want to stay away from home more than one 
week because his motlier was home all alone with tiic baby, and only 
Joseph knew where to go to the lumber yards to get the wood and 
chop it up. So they would be cold if he didn’t get home to get tlie 
wood. 

On our ward he was subject to impulsive ovitbuvsts of temper. He 
would complain that he was being abused or not properly treated, 
althougli tins was never observed. We see here a boy of very limited 
ability who is struggling desperately to replace a bad fatlier in a 
harassed family. He has a very goad understanding of the social 
situation and takes a very definite stand on the matter. He is oh- 
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viously ovei-bitrdened with the difficulties nnd it is not hard to under- 
stand the reason for liis emotional instability. Ido’wevcr, he ex- 
plained Ills temper outbursts and bad language on the basis that he 
has Seen and heard his father act that wa3\ It was felt this hoy was 
too valuable a member of Ins own family to remove liiin from it. 
His school was changed to give him a new start. 

Case 51. Gloria was a lO-ycar-old girl with an IQ of 68, who 
was sent to us from the Children's Court on a charge of neglect. 
M^hcti s)ie was first admitted our attention Was struck b}^ an ac\itc 
chorea, Sydenham type. The history show'ed that she had been 
suffering from tliis for some months l)Ut it liad been overlooked by 
relatives, teachers, etc., because they all felt there wa^? enough in the 
social situation to explain licr very Jicrvogs condition. However, slie 
responded to fever therapy for her chorea and after n few weeks we 
were able to concern ourselves with the social situation. The father 
hiul served time in Atlanta, Georgia, lor attempted assault on a 
13 -year- old girl. He had made many chai-ges against liis wife and 
she against him. They had both been into court many times. During 
the period Gloria was sick in the Kospitah the father visited her 
with a black eye which he claimed he received from one of the soMicr 
friends of his wife when he ■w'^as prowling around her house trying 
to prove bis allegations against lier that she allowed tlie soldiers 
access to their iTyear-old daughter. The l5-ycar-old boy had been 
placed in a correctional institution after lie ran away from the 
mother to live with the father and got in tvouble, Gloria, being 
defective, was used as a bone of contention between the two, TJie 
father would tell the child many stories about the mother and try 
to persuade her to be disobedient and get into court and tell the talcs 
about her mother. The mother would tell the child other stories to 
repeat, Finally, the grandmother with wliom tlie motlier and two 
girls were living, put the child out of the house and told her to go 
back to her fatlier if slie wanted to. jMcanwhilc, her behavior had 
become impossible in school, due chiefly to the chorea which had 
been overlooked. She was completely bewildered by the whole sit- 
uation and would defend cither parent in his presence. Slie was com- 
mitted to an institution for defective cliildrcn. 

Can 51. Nova was a fouv-y car-old girl when she was referred 
to us from the Mental Hygiene Clinic, This child has been discussed 
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rathci- fully by Sdiildcr and the writer (3) in a study on aggres- 
siveness in children, where we pointed out that aggressiveness may 
develop in children as a result of nutritional depriv.ation, She was 
the fifth cliild in a family of seven and together with her next oldest 
sister was placed in an institution in another state for two years 
while )ier fatJier was serving a penitentiary sentence. She returned 
home from that institution in a condition of marked emaciation, 
almost inhuman in her behavior, hiding in a corner all day except to 
come out for food; neither did she sleep well at night. Many 
months of care in a pediatrics service were needed to bring her near 
to a normal nutritional state, As she overcame her repressed be- 
ll avior she became ovcractivc and aggressive, When we saw her 
she was supposed to be very much improved physically but she 
was still very miicli underweight with a protuberant belly and lor- 
dosis. However, with proper care she improved rapidly both physi- 
cally and in her behavior, although she showed no affection for liey 
mother when she came for her and showed no interest in going hoinc 
with her. After a year she was returned to the hospital with the 
liistory that altliough she was impi'oved she still was not as happy 
in her own family as she ivas in tile hospital. She was placed in an 
institution for normal cliiltlrcn. 

Case 53. Harry was an I l-ycar-old boy with an IQ of 105. He 
was sent to us from the Children’s Court on a charge of neglect and 
delinquency. He had been before the court on several occasions for 
running away from home and thievery. His first appearance In court 
had been in 1930 when all of the cliild ren were charged with neglect 
rlue to the fact that tJie father was sentenced to the penitentiary for 
incest on his datiglitcr. The mother was without support. Four 
hrothevs had been sent to a reform school and the sister to a Catholic 
school. Alexander (18 years old) was sent to a reform school in 
1927 and recently sent to prison. John now (1935) is in the Tumbs 
due to a petition whicli also involves Harr}'. "VVilHam was at home; 
Mary was committed to a Catholic School. The youngest brother, 
William was reported to be nervous and a serious beliavior problem 
in school. Harry was no problem in school when lie attended but he 
often truanted and went with a gang who stole, etc. When a detec- 
tive came to school to check on one of bis episodes, he went into a 
violent temper outburst in which he said he v^anted to be sent away 
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because his motlier ■was not Ills real motlier anyway, but that ho was 
adopted. He vefused to pi\y any attention to his mother, he truanted 
from school, etc., trictl to strike liis inothcr, said slic was not his 
motlier, but tlint he was adopted. He refused to reimvt to Fruba- 
tion Officer. He admitted he belonped to a gang and liad refused 
to give up his associates because lie could not liear being called a 
“sissy'’ by them. 

On tlie Wiard lie was .at fii-st aggressive, ill at ease, restless, bully- 
ing, t.-ilkcd in a hard-boiled fashion. In the schoolroom he did good 
work and developed a strong attaclurient for his tcaclier. He told her 
he went with a gang and often was the leader and that tlicy teased 
him if he tried to break away, He spoke of one kid that he would 
kill when he got out for “ratting" on lilin and his brotlier, He often 
muttered to himself about the gang and seemed very hitter against 
it, but also often would speak in a gruff voice witli bravado, and c.\- 
plained that he was keeping in practice for the time he would liave 
to return to the gang. He said the gang would be disgusted if they 
could see how soft he h.ad gotten in the hospital. He did hi.s work 
well and often seemed more luippy and relaxed, but whenever he was 
crossed or not allowed to be tlic center of attention lie would become 
violent, sullen, antagonistic. Before final discliargc be became very 
upset for two days, full of bravado and bitterness, tried to wreck 
tbe schoolroom where he bad spent so many happy hours, and tried 
to organi 2 e other boys to rebel with him, saying; “Conic on boys, let’s 
Avreck the place; no more ivork, wliJlt is the use; they pretend to be 
nice here but wben you leave they will send you away to some terrible 
place just the same." 

VYe were able to observe this boy's struggle against a career of 
crime. He even rejected his family entirely, by claiming that lie 
believed be was adopted and did not belong to the family, The boy 
gave every evidence of being potentially normal hut circumstances 
forced him into his delinquencies, his associations with a “gang," and 
his bullying hard-boiled mannerisms which he could drop when be 
received sympathetic care but wliich he quickly assumed again when 
he would even think about the time when he would rejoin the gang. 
He was placed in an institution for normal boys whore fie has been 
happy. 

Cases 64 and 65-, Herbert and Robert were brothers of 12 and 
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11 ye^rs, respectively. They were sent to us from the Children’s 
Court on n charge cf delinquency, made by the father \vho complained 
that they ran awa}'' from liome and carried on sex acts togetlier. The 
father said that shortly after he married his first rvife he found that 
she was unfaithful to liim and she went to live out at service. There 
she stole a diamond ring and was sent to a women's i-cformatory for 
three years. The 18-ycar-old son (Charles) was born there. On 
release from the reformatory she lived with her father, where a 
daughter Erna (14 years old) and tliese two boys were born. The 
father separated from her nine years ago, she died eight years ago, 
and he remarried. In 1932 Charles was accused of sodomy on these 
two boys and committed to a reformatory after breaking probation 
by truancy anti stealing. Emit was a well-behaved girl. These two 
boys, however, were often found in the same bed and had been ac- 
cused by a fivc“ 3 fcar-old girl of immoral acts. They stole, ran away 
from liome, and were dishonest in school. The stepmother refused 
to care for them any longer. 

Herbert had an IQ of 82. He said he considered himself bad 
because he did all bad things such as steal and run aw'ay. He 
claimed he did not know that his own mother was dead, although 
he admitted tliat lie knew his father married the present wife five 
years ago. He said that lie lived with nn aunt before that time. He 
was anxious and evasive. The nurses reported that he was surly, 
disagreeable, always played with smaller children, showed little 
interest, and seemed dull. 

Robert had an IQ of 96. He w^as more alert than hia brother but 
did not want to discuss his difficulties. He adapted better to tlie 
loutine. The stepmother said; 

It is supposed to be £i case of sen pcrvei'sion. I don’t know if 
the older luother left a gtigmti on these two boys or not. They 
steal, set firea, go into cellars, and are getting worse and worse. 

I think they are both alike. Robert is a little cagiev. There has 
always been a dishonest streak in them. It is ■worse in the last 
three years. I think the older brother had a bad influence on 
them. Herbert fought against it but Robert was small and pas- 
sive. He plays with himself around the icctuin. 

In these cases it is the older boy of the criminal mother who ac- 
quired behavior difficulties that he apparently passed on to the two 
younger brothers. 
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Case 56. Jiimcs was a 12-year-Dld boy with an IQ of 100, His 
mother and father married five years after his birth and lived to- 
gether for only five months. The fatlier drank to excess, deserted 
the mother, and returned to liarass her wliencver lie could find her 
new address as she wfus continually moving to keep away from him. 
He was a professional burglar and recidivist and had served time 
in the penitentiary. In addition, the mother had served time twice 
in a reformatory for prostitutioii, Jame.s was cared for part of the 
time by his mother and was found by the Children's Society to be in 
a neglected condition; and part of the time by his father under condi- 
tions which are not known. For from six to ciglrt years he was 
placed in boarding homes by a child-placing agency, but failed in six 
different homes and two schools. He was observed in Bellevue at 
the age of eight and considered a hyperkinetic child that looked very 
much like a post-encephalitic behavior difficulty, but there was no his- 
tory of encephalitis and no neurological sign.s. He was sent to the 
children’s division of a state hospital where he remained .six months 
and was discharged to his mother in an improved condition, but sub- 
sequently failed to adjust in four schools. He was readmitted to 
Bellevue and showed the picture very typical of a post-eiiccplinlitic 
hyperkinesis. However, it was felt that this was the type of ps 3 '’cho- 
pathic behavior problem we often sec in children who have experi- 
enced very distressing and insecure home life in the early years of 
childliood, He ivas returned to the state hospital. It was their opin- 
ion, as it was ours, that he should be classified as a psychopathic per- 
sonality. 

Case 57, Claire was a five-year-old girl with an IQ of 117. She 
vva.'! brought to us from a boarding liome because of liyperklnesis. The 
father was a drug addict and had served time on several occasions 
both for drug addiction and for selling drugs. The mother, being 
pregnant twice when he was sent away, had placed this child in a 
boarding home, Her behavior was the typical distractible, overactivc, 
inattentive, aggressive behavior of the hyperkinetic cliild rvho lias no 
strong ties of affection and who feels herself deprived. She com- 
plained continually that her mother had given her away and that 
she loved the little sister more, since she called licr Shii’ley Temple. 

Case 5S. Daniel wa.s a 13-year-old boy with an IQ of 84. He 
was first brought to the Mental Hygiene Clinic by his father at the 
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request of a chfld-plncing agency, It was stated that the child had 
asked the grocci' 3 ' man for ^3.80 which he spent on liimself. He had 
(lone the same thing on several previous occasions. He was also a 
poor sleeper, a bed-wet ter, and quarreled with liis sister. He was 
the oldest of three children. He was retarded in school and had a 
bad temper. He alwaj's wanted things his own way. He reported 
to the clinic two weeks later and the mother stated tliat he had iin- 
p roved. Tlien he was taken to Children’s Court a month later with 
the same complaint, that he had stolen a sum of money. 

Tlie hoy defiantly claimed he had stolen what was reported but he 
said tliat if lie had been his mother he would have stood by liis kid. 
lie said tliat she exaggerated. He admitted tliat he started to steal 
a couple of 3 'ear.s ago, that he man}’’ times stole fiv© and ten dollars 
at a time, but that he was about ready to quit when he got caught. 
He said that his father wanted to put him away in an orphan home. 
He said he quit wetting the bed after going to the clinic. 

I don’t figlit mucli because I don’t get away with it. But I do 
get away with stealing. A kid sciiienled on rue about the stealing 
la.st time, 1 don’t like my sister — she shows oft too much and 
thinks she is hot stuff. 

He later told another doctor that his fatlier has been convicted 
for robbery and sent to the penitentiary for five years, tliat he was 
away from home from the time Daniel was five to eight years of age, 
that now he sends Daniel out to sliine shoes and makes liim stay till 
he comes home vvilh money, then spends it and all die rest he can 
get for liquor, and throws out die food for the famil 3 ' if he can’t 
get money. The father’s record showed a history of delinquency 
and criminality since the age of 11 years, He had been on probation 
for three years and, although outwardly conforming at home, is 
especially aggressive against this child whom he claimed he wanted 
to save from repeating his own career. Later, the child was in a 
panic for telling on his father. He said over and over that he was 
to hlamc and no one else. Pie said he was no good ; that he is like 
his father and he knows he will be sent to reform schools and, once 
he is sent away, he will never come back because he hasn’t the guts. 
He told the teachers that he is used to a beating a day and he could 
not do liis work until he got it. Every day he behaved badly until 
punished; punishment was followed b 5 ' a period of absolute dejection 
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in \Yliich he restated that he was no good) and this in turn was fol- 
lowed by a period of blaming his father and saying that he hated 
him for what he had done and what he was, but would then say 
til at his father is forgiven now and lie was not to blame for his son's 
badness; that only he, Daniel, was to blame for his own. After that 
he would be good and fairly content for the rest of the day. This 
boy demonstrated a marked pictvire of identification with his father 
with distressing ambivalent attitude of hatred and guilt ami a feel- 
ing of hopelessness as far as his own future was concerned, Again, 
this boy’s identification processes were due to the fact that the nor- 
mal processes of identification with the father were disturbed dur- 
ing the critical early years of childhood, due to the fact that his 
father had, when Daniel was five }'ears old, committed a burglary and 
then at that time sentenced for criminal behavior. Although lie was 
supposed to know nothing about it, he actually h.id vivid memories 
of Ills fathers going away and knew all tlie details, wliich were 
elaborated for him by relatives. At tlie same time tlic lioine was de- 
prived of tlie father and all rlie child's devotion was directed to the 
mother, but without complete satisfaction. The Oedipus situation 
ivas not satisfactorily worked out. 

Conclusion and Discussion 

In this group there is nothing new' that we liavc not already seen 
in the children of the psychotic parents. There are a greater num- 
ber of neglected and misused defective children. There is a young 
child, Case 52, who showed an exaggeration of infantile aggression 
due to nutritional deprivation while her father -was serving a prison 
term, There is a case (Case 53) of severe conduct disorder due to 
the associations witli dclinc(ucnt brothers and gangs in the ncighbor- 
hood where the cliild lived and tlie hopeless struggle against a career 
of delinquency whicli even led tlie child to deny his family by claim- 
ing that he had been adopted. There are two cases (Cnscs 56 and 

57) of severe psycliopatliic personnlit}' in cliildren who were deprived 
of normal home life .and parental affection. There is one boy (Case 

58) who showed the same type of identification process of a son for a 
father that wc saw among boys of paranoid fathers. In this case, 
however, the identification of a boy with Iiis criminal father leads 
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to marked ambivalent attitude towards the father and severe feelings 
of hatred for the father and guilt towards liimself, which result in 
acute emotional crises almost daily. There arc no schizoid children. 
Neurotic features are seen in exaggerated feelings of guilty futility, 
and hopelessness. 



9. CHILDREN OF PARENTS WHO HAVE MET A 
VIOLENT DEATH 

By Vi’iiy of completing this .series of cfisc studies, two cliildrcn 
will be discussed who each had a parent that met a violent death 
due to psychosis or criminal behavior. In the first case we will 
sec the ty[hcal idcntihcatioii processes in a boy whose fatlicr was 
killed by fellow gangsters In tlie course of a life of crime at the time 
the boy was five years old. The second one is a boy whose mother 
committed suicide rvlien he ivas an infant, In tlie course of a psy- 
chosis, and the boy, who was not wanted by those who have caved 
for him since, was led tc believe that he was responsible for her 
dearil because she knew he wa.s going to be bad, 

Cnsv 59. Anthony was lO years old, with an IQ of 94, when 
lie was first limiight to our Mental Hygiene Cinic in 1930 by Ins 
mo the I, witli the complaint tliat although tlic boy bad been trained 
to cleanliness at the age of two, that for the past three months, 
without any reason, he started to soil and wet himself. He would 
defecate in bed and liide tlie feces behind the bed, bathtub, in the 
corners, etc., or smear it on tlie walls, He was a liar about every- 
thing and could not get along in scliool. He wa.s beyond control 
of mother and teacher. 

Five years ago iny luisbancl died and 1 went back to work. 

Tins boy and his sister (two years younger ) were cared for by 
my mother- She spoiled tlieiii and gave them their own way in 
every thing. He hag hecome obstinate and wilful, has temiier 
tantriitns. I was worried about the boy bccaii.se his father was 
a tliicf, accidcntaJly shot at night, and I think the boy is follow- 
ing his father's ways; but he was all riglit until I remarried 
last year, 

Five yetirs later, the mother brought him hack saying, 

He hag gotten worse since I was here with him, I don't 
Wfliit him to grow up like his father. 

The Crime Prevention Bureau states tliat the boy was leportcd 
to them for keeping a bicycle be hired, and selling it and .sta 3 dng 
away from home. The father had been shot by gangsters with 
tvhom he associated, The mo tlie r admits that slic was happier 
with her first husband who svippovtcil her better and bad a nicer 
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pci’iiQnality than her secnnd husband. The second husband constantly 
criticized the children of the first marriage. There are two other 
children by the second marriage. Anthony was reported from 
school for stealing money, fountain pens from other children, and 
cakes from bakeries. 

The mother said : 

My first husband was killed. He went out in liold-upa with 
^aiigs, He ^ot bin money. He was shot by one of the gang, 

We had everything we wanted hut I was always in deadly fear 
that he would kill somebody or get killed. I have told Anthony 
all iiliout it; I have told him he will end the way hi.s father 
did, I told liiin in front of the detective from the Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau. I have talked about it in front of all the 
children. I talk about it a lot. Usually he is a good boy; he 
never lefuse.s to do anything for me, he is good-natured, but 
he is afraid of his stepfather. He threatens to put him away. 

He is very strict with him. He used to hit them hut I won't let 
him any more ; but the hoy says he used to hit him when I 
was away. He wotild kick him so severely that I was afraid 
he would cripple him for life. He vvon’t let liim out and pi, ay 
witli the other boys because he wets the bed. 

The boy tends to shift the bltime for his stealing on other boys 
involved. He says: 

My stepfather is mean. He doesn't let me go out and play, 

He ia mean to my sUtev, too, I was five years old when my 
father died. My mother worked and my grandmother took care 
of us. I was happy then. My mother liked my own father 
liest. My stepfather is mean. He hollers. 

Case 60. Edward was a lO-year-oUl boy with an IQ of 85, 
Neighbors had complained to the Children’s Society that the child 
was beaten unmercifully, although he was brazen and it was realized 
that he called his parents bad names and would not obey them. 
The child admitted that he was bad, but said he was beaten with 
.1 rope and a hose, which the parents were obliged to admit. He 
was brought to the children's ward. There he said ; 

Mother committed suicide. Site had St. Vitirs’s dance; you get 
it in the bead end It makes you shake all over. I liad it too. 

I used to curse a lot but I quit it. It was bad. I sometimes think 
it was my fault and sometimes the St. Vitus’s dance that made 
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her die. They said it was becaitse T wuulil jsrow niui yet big 
and she tiicin't know if I would he bad iir not. She must 
haTe kitovvn that I wovild he had. I gut the St. Vitus's dance 
front being bnd, tnu. 1 went to a mo vie: vvlien 1 wasn’t slip- 
gnse.d Ui and saw a picture ahuut a muiumy and I came home 
and dre.'jint Jibuti t it niicl pot scared anil when I woke uji I 
had the St. Vitus's dance. 1 ktiuw iny muther niiist have done 
.someUiine bad, She iimsl have got soiitethinp In her head. 

All tlic kids told me wlieii I was living nt niy gt'andiilodicr's 
hottsc. She Used to live there too. They told me thnt she killed 
licraelf; that is all I know. I know it is bad to kill yonraodf. 

For two weeks he was very difficult ott ward and then he sud- 
denly began to improve. He g-pined weigltt, sto|)ped cliew'ing liis 
fingcis, and was hnppy and contented- He aaid he ionnd out after 
ft will le that lie wasn't going to get hit. 

In this c.ase the “bad’' behavior was a direct reaction to the 
boy's anxiety and distress, us well ns his own feelings of inadenuncy 
and the coo vie tin n that he wa.s bad. 

These two caiies illustrate all of the principles of distorted 
idefttificatiou processeSj anxiety, the results of the broken home, 
unsympatllctic step-parents, the unjustified sense of guilt and shame, 
reactive neurotic behavior, and social maladjustment. 



GENERAL DISCUSSION 
Stahstical D/vta 

Sixty children with some form of behavior problem which 
necessitated observatiun on the CIuldren*s Ward of the Psychiatric 
Division of Bellevue Hospital and who had psychotic or criminal 
parents ai’e discussed. They were otherwise uiiselectecl cases. It is 
found that 24 of these cliildrcn had a scliizoplircnic parent. Six had 
a parent with affective psychotic episodes. One had a defective parent. 
One had an epileptic parent. Thus 32 had parents with endogenous 
mental disturbance. The remaining 28 had parents with syphilitic 
psychoses and alcoholic psycJioscs or criminal records. Tliese may 
be considered to be exogenous disorders. 

The statisticjvl study of the children of schizophrenic parents shows 
the following: there arc one-third giiLs and two-thirds hoys. Tliis 
is exactly the proportion of girls and boys sent to the liaspital for 
observation. However, two-thirds of the parerrts were mothers and 
one -third fathers. Two- thirds of the children were in the age of 
early puberty at the time their behavior prohleras became critical, 
ill though more tlian two-thirds of the parents had become mentally 
sick and had been hospitalized before the child was 10 years of 
age. The range of IQ was from 60 to 120, with the peak of the 
distribution between 80 and 85. These 24 families had 57 other 
children, making a total of 81 children. Tliis is an average of 3.4 
children per family. It was a matter of record that 15 other 
children of these families were behavior problems of delinquents, 
making a total of 36 children, or 48 per cent. 

A similar statistical study of the group as a whole shows the 
following: There were one-third girls and tw'o-thirds boys. There 
was a relatively larger number of boys in the group of children of 
alcoholic fathers and a larger number of girls in the group of chil- 
dren of parents with affective psychoses, but these two groups arc 
each too small to he of any statistical value. Whereas in the schizo- 
phrenic group tliere were two-thirds mothers to one-third fathers 
in all the cases, exclusive of the schizophrenic parents, this relation- 
ship is reversed so that there are two-thirds fathers to onc-tliird 
mothcTS. This is due especially to the larger number of syphilitic 
and alcoholic fathers. It may be noted that in the majority of these 
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cases the behavior disturbance is in the nature of a conduct dis- 
turbance more or less super/jcial and directly in reaction to tlie 
unfavorable home situatioUv or else die motlicr is also lost to the 
linnc for one reason or anuthci’. In the 36 fantilies, exclusive of the 
schizoplircnic group, tlie number of children, under the afte of 10 
when they were brought to us for obseivation, wris only six or (jne- 
sixtb of the total gvou]). The psycliotic or crivuinid beliavior in the 
pai'cjiis occuircd in the majority of eases at a nuioh earlier period. 
This again emphasizes the significance of early puberty as a viilncr- 
able age in children who have been subjected tu unfavoniblc home- 
life and parent-cliild relationship in carh' childhood. "^I'lie child 
of a scJiizoplu'enic parent lias a greater chance titan the child of 
any of the other groups of becoming a behavior problem before 
puberty. The IQ distribution is from 50 to 130 with the peak of 
the distribution from 80 to HO, slmvving a so[^lc^v)lnt wider range 
of a ilisti'lhntlou than was seen in the schizophrenic group. 

For the 60 families there was a total of 198 living cinidren. 
This is an average of 3.2 living children for cacli family, and is 
practically the .same for the schizophrenic group alone. Hcsides the 
60 children disc^issed here, 40 siblings ^Yevc recorded to the behavior 
problems or delinquent. This is a total of 100 cliildrcn, or .50 pet 
cent. Thus oiir study of heliavior problems in children of schi/.O' 
phrenic or other psychotic or criminal parents is somewhat higher 
than those reported by Canavan (10), Ramngc (24), or Lnmpron 
(19). However, our studies represent a selected gi'ou[> of families 
in which there is one known child with a behavior difhcuUy. On 
the other hand, the pcicciitage estimated in this gmup of cases i.s 
a minSniEil onc^ since no effort was made to check up on tlie siblings 
of the cliildrcn under observation, and only those are included in 
the statistics tliat happen to he on record. In some cases, although 
tlie cliildrcn reported were observed in the last one and a half 
years, the family records available were several years oM. 

Types op Behavior DivncuLTiEs and Etiological Eactoiis 

The families with schizophrenic parents sliow tlic greatest variety 
of behavior difficulties. There was a ease of real pre-puberty scbiv.o- 
phrenia. This was probably liereditar}'. There were two cases of 
constitutional sdiizoid deviates. This type of reaction is probably 
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more or less specific for lIic schizoplircnic heredity. IJowmaii and 
Kasanin (7), in defining the constitutional schizophrenic, state that 
a relative, usually a parent, is psychotic and usually schizophrenic. 
The constitutional dissociation should be present in all parts of the 
physical and mental makeup, Under stress and strain the schizoid 
features may he increased to the point of a psychotic episode. The 
child] en are prone to make comparisons between themselves and their 
psychotic parent, 

Children who are intellectually inferior may appear seriously 
retarded when left to the care of a schizophrenic mother who 
inhibits their normal development and their contacts with other 
sLimulating opportunities. Such a child may appear grossly defective 
at first and may not be defective at all. Presumably, a normal child 
might be inhibited and retarded in the same way. Such children 
respond ratlier quickly to a normal environment, altlioiigh they 
may retain some neurotic features and appear to have schizoid traits 
due to their apathj^ and fear of the environment. 

Cases of joUe a deux in children arc rare. Tlie only one reported 
In tills paper was in reaction to a grandmother who had replaced the 
mother after the child was five yesirs old. Thl.s may he significant. 
It is probable that the close emotional relationship normally present 
between a mother and a child precludes the likelihood of an iiitel- 
lectual identification such as occurs in jolic a deux. "Where distorted 
identification processes occur, they occur on an emotional level. Such 
distorted identification processes with distortions in the child's per- 
sonality occur in boys whose father has developed a paranoid psy- 
cliosis during the child's early years or during the period which 
should lead the boy through the Oedipus stage and aid him in the 
development of the super-ego. Such boj's who would normally iden- 
tify themselves with a normal father, and look to the mother as tlie 
love object, acquire many of the paranoid attitudes and reactions of 
the fatlier and show a strong negativism for the mother who was 
the object, usually, of tlie father's paranoid delusions. Tlie dis- 
tortion in the personality of these boys is very striking. There 
occur marlccd ambivalent emotional reactions toward the father and 
mother and towards themselves; there is considerable sympathy for 
the sick father and hatred of the motlier vyith a paranoid .attitude 
towards society and episodes of distressing emotional instability and 
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strong feelings of superiority. Tl^e witlulrawal from society, nega- 
tlvistic attitudes, and paranoid features may suggest the constitu- 
tional schizoid personality, but there is no constitutional inferiority 
of the part functions cf the personality sucli as the motility, auton- 
omic functions, perception, and intellectual processes, Similar 
identification disturbances 'were not seen in girls eitlicr in relation to 
their fathers or their mothers. The identification proccsss in girls 
are different than in boys and there is a greater range of choices, 
apparently. The daughter of a scliizophrcnic mother may show 
severe personality deviations of a somewhat different type. They 
are never contented and they resent the psychosis in the mother which 
deprived them of the mother and of the normal homelifc. They 
appear to be constantly seeking the lioine and parent-child rela- 
tionship which they have missed. They remain infantile and resent 
maturity and are consequently emotionally unstable. For tlie same 
Ttason tlney tci'id to 'withdraw from the activity of normal girls and 
appear schizoid without liaving any evidence of constitutional inferi- 
ority, The psycliopathic type of behavior problems may be seen in 
either girls or boys wlio are deprived of any normal homelife or the 
chance for any normal parent -child relationship in the early years 
of life or 'where such relationships are ruthlessly broken in the criti- 
cal period before the fifth or sixth year. These cfiildrcn are 
characterized by hyperkincsis, the random expression of all tlieir 
Impulses, a complete lack of restraint or inhibitions, a lack of human 
attacbrncnts or tlic ability to form them, a lack of anxiety or sense 
of guilt, an inability to attend to any routine or studying, an inability 
to respond to training. Consequently tlierc appear all types of 
asocial and infantile behavior. They are always seeking satisfaction 
but give notliing in return and attempt to dominate by temper tan- 
trums. They closely resemble the post-encephalitic or post-trau- 
matic personality deviate, hut do not show any neurological dis- 
turbances. This type of psychopathic personality results from the 
absence of any parent-child relations)] ip in tlie early years witli the 
iniidequate development of the super-ego. The personality devia- 
tions usually present themselves early in life. These cliilclren do 
not suffer from a psychotic parent so much as the lo?s of both parents 
and the broken home. Children of schizoplirenic parents miiy liave 
the same chance to develop neurotic behavior disorders or conduct 
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disordci's that other children do who are deiiiivcd of the normal 
home environment or a parent at times 'when they are in need of 
them. These disturbances occur when one parent is lost and the 
child docs not liavc the opportunity to work out its normal identh 
fication processes through the Oedipus stage, or where the home is 
broken, after the personality is fairly well developed but the child is 
still in need of the parent-child relationship to protect him from 
anxiety and fear. It may occur in children where a step-parent takes 
the place of a loved parent, the memory of a loved parent, or re- 
places the child in the affection of liis own parent. Such children 
may show infantile reactions, he unwilling to grow up, tend to run 
away from the unhappy home, use attention-getting mechanisms, 
become hypochondriacal, or develop any one of the numerous neu- 
rotic behavior patterns, or become defiant and delinquent. 

FeMTr children came to us for observation of behavior problems 
who had parents with affective psychoses. The majority of these 
were parents with personality or intellectual deviations or inferiority 
who were also subject to episodes of psychoses which required hospi- 
tal care from time to time. Only a few showed typical manic- 
depressive psycliosis. The only evidences of constitutional inferi- 
ority in the children of these homes were seen in two cases of mental 
deficiency, one of whom had suffered from the antagonistic care of 
an inadequate mother, the other from the experience of the psychosis 
of the mother and the father's unsympathetic attitude, and finally 
from the broken home. Two children showed the typical psycho- 
pntliic reaction due to the broken home and lack of normal parent- 
child relationships in the early years. Two other children showed 
neurotic behavior problems. One of these was an example of antag- 
onistic behavior on the part of a little girl wlto resented the efforts 
□f the mother to take her away from a foster home and foster 
parents tliat slie Inved, especially as tbe mother had no real interest 
in the child. The second was an example of compulsive neurotic 
behavior in a hoy who had been made to feel very inferior by a 
severely psychopathic father. 

A ymentally defective mother may give birth to a potentially nor- 
mal cliild who may appear defective when raised in an unsuitable 
environment but will respond rapidly to a normal environment. 
Blau and Averbuck (5) described such a case with catatonia. 
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All epileptic motlier may in hei- ejiisodes of ejiilcptic furore so 
terrorize a child with threats of violence typical of the epileptic 
make-up that the child may actpm'c a severe neurotic comlitiou. In 
the case described] the neurotic behavior was superinaposed on a con- 
stitutional defect and gave the impression that the motor tlLsability 
was inucli more severe than it really was. 

Children of parents who liavc suffered from a sj'pliilitic psycliosis 
may show psychopathic or neurotic behavior problems or conduct 
disorders depending on tlic age of the cliild when the parent devel- 
oped tile psychosis and to what extent the homelife was broken, If 
the child also has congenital syphilis, this is an additional factor as 
the need for nnti-luetic treatment alone may cause conduct dis- 
orders in children. Of counse, if the syphilis has involved tire central 
nervous system in the cliild, one nui.st also consider the possibility of 
juvenile paresis. In general, except in tliose cases where the home 
has been destroyed early in the cliildlioocl of the parent, the behavior 
problems in children of this group arc more supciTicial and will 
respond to proper cnviromnenfcal adjustments and sympatlietic hand- 
ling. 

Children of alcoholic parents usually show superficial conduct dis- 
orders due to the unfavorable home. Tile cliildrcn tend to run 
away from liome and are involved secondarily in otlier forms of asso- 
ciated delinquency .such ns the necessary stealing, truancy, and 
association with unsuitable companions, Neurotic factors occur due 
to the feelings of guilt and inferiority that result from the disgrace- 
ful behavior of the parent, the resultant lowering of the social 
standards, and the intimidating treatincnt of the child when the 
parent is drunk or psycliotic. Inferior children will suffer more be- 
cause of their greater need of a sympathetic parent. Siicii homes 
usually have one devoted parent, which is u.sunlly tlie mother, 
Therefore, psychopathic behavior disorders arc not common. 

Children of criminal parents may develop all of the same types 
of behavior problems that children of psychotic parents do, except 
that sell izopli renin or constitutional schizoid deviates or cases of 
folk a deux are not observed in this group of cases. In many cases 
the criminal parent is also psychopathic, alcoholic, or intellectually 
inferior, so that the disturbance to the family life is something more 
than that incident to the actual criminal episode which has led to 
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iiTvpvisonmcnt:. Fvequcatly defective cliildren are neglected or mis 
used and appear more retarded than they need to, or they devcloi 
neurotic reaction or liyperkinetic behavior. One cliild was so seri 
ously neglected during tlie period her father was fn pi'ison that il 
took several years to overcome the nutritional depvivatioir, and tin 
associated retardation was followed by a period of hyperkinesis, ag- 
gression, and antagonism to the family circle. Psychopathic dis- 
orders occur in children deprived of homelifc and parental care in 
the early years. Neurotic behavior prohlems occur in the same 
circumstances as tliey occur in families with psycliotic parents. Con- 
duct disorders are common wlicii the home supervision or the associa- 
tion witli criminal persons are conducive to delinquency, Distortions 
in identification processes may occur in a boy whose fnlliej' is engaged 
in criininal heliavior at the time the boy is developing Iiis identifica- 
tion with the father. In the case reported, that father went to the 
penitentiary for burglary when the boy was five years old. When 
the father returned to the home three years later, tlie conflict be- 
tween the boy and his father resulted in daily episodes of distressing 
emotional outbursts in the boy in which he expressed all his ambiva- 
lence towards the father and himself, Each one saw in the other 
his own prohlems. His stealing has become compulsive, A boy 
whose father was killed by fellow gangsters when the boy was four 
years old also showed strong identification processes with this 
father which were enhanced by the mother and later by a stepfather 
who was abusive to the boy, He stole if he was let out of the house, 
and showed neurotic infantile behavior in the home. 

CHiLDiiiiN’s Theories Concerning Mental Illnesses 

This opportunity may be used to find out what cluldven think of 
the etiology and nature of mental illnesses. 

Augustine (Case 1), who was a schizophrenic cJiild of eleven, 
ut one time had considerable insight into her own and her mother's 
illness. She said they were “born that way.'' She also said she 
(lid not have very good care, which was true; altliough the mother 
was devoted to her, the father liad deserted and the family suffered 
from poverty, deprivation, and seclusion, especially as colored chil- 
dren whom the mother would not allow to play with any otlier 
children. She also said, "Or if 5'our mother had imaginations." 
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that a child might clcvcliip ittiagiiiutioiis lutdci such circurn- 

stances, 

Jei'Qmc (Case 2), si I3-ye;u-uId sclii/,oid luiy, claimed that lus 
inotliev got sick hecavisc he drove her mad with his [lervousaess which 
u\ tuiu he felt was due to his physical defects and the fact that he 
was a "sick luau." He also chuincd iliac alnisc from liis fatlicr made 
lus mother sick. These were all tliing.s that he luul heai'd from 
others. 

Alexander (Cose 12), a 14-j'car-old hoy, claimed tliat lus father 
was all right until lie got hit over the liead witli tlie hat. Alexander 
also identifies liiiiisHf with liis father and thougiit he might he 
crazy too, as Ids fatlicr was. He said lie had fallen on his licad 
many times. He also said that some say the wife i.s to blame when 
husbands get sick, but he thinks his mother wa.s good to his fatlicr. 
He suggests tliat bad companions led liis fatlier astray. These last 
two theories arc things that he lias lieard. 

Rubin (Case 15), a twclve-yeav-old boy, said that to be mentally 
sick means 

.... ta lie mils, m ku ctazy. You mixed up and tlwu you 

Ret ernzy. Some people arc born tlial iv.ay or ina3’l)c they fall 
on their heads when they avc hab'cs. They have to lie put 
away or maybe they hill somebody. 

Harold (Case 24), an cight-year-oUl boy, never knew his mother 
except when she wa.s mentally .dele. He realiijccl her condition and 
its effect upon the homelife. He says : 

She Was sick ia her mind. She was like that a long time. 

Before, she was nice and all right but I doti't toinembcr when 
rliat was. 1 want her home because 1 like her, but I want her 
in the hospital when she is sick because at home she Ciin pet 
more sicker, 

"William (Case 26), a lO-j'car-old defective hoy, had hceii spared 
none of the distressing experiences connected with his rnother’s rneii. 
tnl illness, He said she -w'as '‘niit.s” and “crazy” and that she yelled 
at him .and his brotlier and fatlier, and slic tried to kill him and 
tried to kill herself. He said that he hated her. Then he told u.s 
that she was really his stepmollicr. He also told about a little 
biothev who was "licr little brat” and tvho had been put away, just 
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ns she lias been put nwny, for cursing. Cursing and unjustified 
aggres.sion seem to be the cJiild’s chief conception of insanity, He 
rejected the insane mother by calling her a stepinotliev and, when 
asked about this, admitted that he knew she was his mother but 
he dreamt that liis real mother died and this was a stepmother and 
tJint, an 3 ^\vny, lie lind told us a lot of lies. His fnntasled little brother 
was indubitably the part of himself that was loyal to this insane 
mother or that belonged to her. 

James (Case 36), a seven-year-old boy said that the state hospital 
came after his fatlier because of 

.... Ills head — his lira in — because he eursed. He used to hit 
me and cursed at my mother .ind she tried to stop him but lie 
cur.scti more and hit me for nothing so tlie hospital enme out 
for him. He got gassed in the war. Then ivhen he cursed the 
gas got started up. I don't know which way. He does the 
cursing because he was sick in the head. I used to curse him 
right hack. I thought it was fun. But I don't do it any more, 

I though it was fuu. Now I see it ain’t since my father went 
awry. I’m a little hit nevvoiia because my father was nervous. 

I'm iiiiincd after my father, 

Hl.s concept of tlie cause of mental disease was net unlike "VVil- 
liam’s. He, too, believed it was due to cursing and unwarranted 
iiggrcssion. But he had also heard that his father was gassed iu 
the 'vvav .and he took this very literally. He believed that the gas 
was in tlie liead and "just gets started up" when his fatlier curses. 
He tlius has a very vivid concept of curse word.s igniting some 
process in the brain. He believed that he might follow the same 
course since he was his father’s son, especially as be bad the same 
name, and becau.se he cursed his father bach when bi.s fatlier cursed 
liim. 

Harold (Case 35), a IJ-ycar-old boy, had a father with general 
paresis and had syphilis himself. He said, "1 am dumb in school. 
I got the what-r'ou-may-call-it from my fatlier." He said that his 
f.atlicr was in the lio.spital because of a disease he got from women 
and the whole family has the disease from him. He said his .school 
work has become too hard and he might as well quit. He had a 
strong sense of inferiority' and guilt. 
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Mary (Case 40), "vvas n lO'year-old fiivl with a mother who had 
an alcoholic psychosis. Mary said; 

I am not hnppy at home. My mrnher ^cls drunk im holidays 
and iTiy sister’s hirthday, every Christmas and hehiie C hristntas. 

She drinks whiskey. My father don’t drink so imtch. lie Rcls 
drunk sometimes Saturdays and Wednesdays. My mother yells. 

She talks to licrself and talks to the avails, She curses. I run 
mU because if she Rcts very drunk she kicks me nivd beats me. 

I don’t like school becau.se the kids tease me, They say, "Mary 
isn't smart and her mother gets drunk,” A inotlier slitnild mind 
the children by t.iking good care nf them, by not liitling them. 

A mother isn’t supposed to drink and she is not supposed to 
talk to the wall. 

It seems til at it is not possible for n child to avoid feeling the 
sense of guilt and inferiority which is imiiosed on him by a psychotic 
mother. Again, the psychosis is defined in terms of aggressive acts 
against the child, swearing and talking, and by its influence on tlie 
child. In tliis case the inference is that Mary's dumbness is in some 
way related to the mother’s drunkenness. 

Edward (Case 60), was a 10-ycar-olcl boy whose mother com- 
mitted suicide when he was an infant. He believed tliat .she killed 
iierself beccause slie knew lie was going to be bat), and tliat lie had 
to be bad because he was her c)iild. He say.s; 

I know my tnotUer must have done samething bad. She must 
have gotten something in her bad. She killed herself. I know 
it is bad to kill yourself. She had St, Vitu.s'.s dance. Yon get it 
in yonr head and shake all over, I had it loo. I used to curse 
a lot but I quit it. It was bad, I sometimes think it was my 
fault and sometimes the St, Vitus's dance that nnado her da it. 

They said it wa.s because .she knew I would grow and get big 
and she didn’t know if I would be bad or not. Slic must have 
known that I would be bad. I got the St. Vitus's dance from 
being bnd too. 1 went to the movies when I wasn’t supposed 
to and saw a picture of a mummy and went home and dreamt 
about it and woke up scared and had the St. Vitus's dance. 

This child had almost liopelessly confused all liis own and his 
mother’s supposed wickedness. He believed that site committed 
suicide because she knew be was going to be bad; s)ic was bad 
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because she committed suicide; she must have been bad to get tlie 
St. Vitus’s dance by being bad. He also confessed that he cursed, 
which shows be was bad and may have accounted for the St. Vitus’s 
dance he says he once liadj and also explained the badness whicli the 
mother foresaw when she killed herself. 

In general wc find that the children, especially the younger ones, 
have a very objective attitude towards mental illness, It has none 
of the mysteiy for them that it has foi' adults. They believe it 
is the result of violence and badjiess. Schi Icier and Wcschsler (26) 
have shown tliat in studying cliildren’s concepts of death they found 
that children believe only in a violent death. Neither does death 
hold any mystery for them. They do not believe in immortality 
until tlicy arc taught b}?’ their elders. Their undcr.sLanding of 
mental illnesses is in the same category, The majority believe that 
people become insane from blows on the head, or falling on the 
head, or being dropped when they are little. Some children believe 
that people are horn that way, but these arc the older children. One 
boy, who heard that his father was gassed in the war, took the 
explanation very literally and believed that he still had the gas in 
his head and that he ignited it by cursing. According to children, 
the two essential factors in mental illness are unwarranted aggression 
against tire cliild, cursing and using bad words, or talking wild. It 
IS a very striking tiling to what extent the cursing or improper use 
of words or language figures in mental illnesses, in the opinion of 
children, Tliey believe it is the mental illness; they also believe 
it cnii.ses the mental illness. One boy believed that he was a little 
bit nervous and liable to insanity because he cursed his father right 
back U'hen his father cursed him in the height of his mental illness. 
In view of the fact that motor action and language are indeed the 
naost objective evidences of the function of the brain, it is quite 
appropriate that the child defines luental illness in terms of these 
two functions. Children are also very objective about syphilis and 
alcohol when they play a part in the pS)fchosis, Childi'en also feel 
that their own badness, such as cursing, aggression, or looking at 
aggressive moving pictures, may be tlie cause of mental illness in tlie 
parent. Tbcj' are quick to identify their behavior, esiiccinlly curs- 
ing or aggression, with the jisydiotic behaviqr of the parent and, 
tlierefore, tJiinlc tlicmselves liable to the mental breakdown like the 
parent. 



II. CONCLUSIONS 

Sixty childvtn who were In'ougUt to the CliiUlren's Ohsci'vation 
Wartl of the Psycluatvic Division of Pcllevuc Hospital for ohserva- 
tion of all kinds of lieliaviov piolilernSj and wlio liad a psycliotic 
parent or criminal pnient with an institutional recoi'd, are rcportcdi 
Evidence for constitutional factors or licrcditaiy factors are present 
in a smalt number of the children of schiiioiihreiiic parents. One 
child developed schizophrenia almost conciirrcntly with tlie mother, 
There seems to be i\ type of schizoid personality deviate which may 
he due to constitutional factors. Behavior problems arise from the 
effects of tlie loss of tlie psychotic or criminal parent, the broken 
home, tlie unsuitable treatment of tlie child by the parents, or dis- 
turbance in parcnt-chllcl relationships, especially -when tlic}^ occur in 
the critical periods of the development of the personality. Mental 
and emotional retardation occur in children who are confined with 
defective or schizophrenic parents, and are deprived of the normal 
environmental stimuli for growth, especially language development, 
in the early years. Psychopathic behavior problems develop in clril- 
dren who have been deprived of the normal Iiumelifc, of parent- 
child relationship, or ^vhcrc the hoiuclife and pavcnt-child relation- 
ships arc broken in the first live or six years, hefove lKe personality, 
including the super-ego, has developed, Ncnvotic behavior problems 
arise in children who have been deprived of part but not all of the 
normal homelife and parent-child relationships, and who arc forced 
to struggle with exaggerated feelings of inferiority, guilt, insecurity, 
and anxiety. Conduct disorders occur in children who are forced 
to run away from an unfavorable home, and must take part in asso- 
ciated delinquencies such as stealing and truancy. In general, there 
are more behavior problems in cliildren of psychotic mothers than of 
psychotic fathers, because the mother is more essential to the home- 
life and personality developnicjit of tlie child. However, wlien the 
psychosis or criminal behavior In a father dcsti'oys the integrity of 
the home, the children may suffer through the secondary loss of tlie 
mother. There Is, however, one group of hoys wlio show a serious 
behavior disturbance as a result of a psycho.sis in llic fatlier. These 
are the boys who develop distorted identincation processes in con- 
nection with the father when the fatlier develops and reacts to 
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paranoid delusions, especially against the mother, in the early years 
of the boy's life 'when he would be normally identifying himself with 
the father and passing through tlie Oedipus stage. Such boy's 
behavior closely patterns the father’s psychosis, but is associated with 
a severe ambivalent attitude towards the father, mother, and self, 
with marked emotional instability and serious behavior difficulties. 
Similar disturbances in personality may occur in a boy whose father 
shows criraiaal hebiavior and who is caug,ht, haprisoned, or killed at, 
this same age period in the child. 

In general, the behavior difficulties in the children become most 
serious in early puberty, although the disorder in the parent occurs 
earlier in the life history oi the child. 

Of the 60 families studied there were 198 living children. Besides 
the 60 children included in this report, there are recorded beliavior 
difficulties in 50 siblings, making a total of 100 behavior difficulties, 
or 51 per cent. 

Tills opportunity is used to consider children’s concepts of mental 
illness. Their attitude is very objective. In general, they believe 
it is due to violence, especially blows on the head, and they believe 
that it is characterized by unwarranted aggression against the child 
and by cursing. 
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1. THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

TJie present report on domination and integrative behavior in 
children of preschool age is bath a continuation and an elaboration 
of a preliminary report previously made (3). In that report the 
■writer gave some of the theoretical considerations underlying the 
concepts of social behavior here being investigated. 

Briefly, integrative behavior is a growth phenomenon. Growth 
is regarded as a change in structure or function of the organism. 
Growth is a voluntary abandoning of status, which is another way 
of describing change or learning. Growth or integrative beliavior 
is characterized by a yieldivff of the existing structure or function 
for a new structure or function that is in the process of becoming. 
Yielding is a spontaneous response to difference. It is a response 
of a secure person, of one wlio is free to abandon himself to some- 
thing new and different. 

Growth is to be observed and measured along a theoretical con- 
tinuum; it is not an all or none phenomenon; it is relative. Growth 
is process; it is dynamic, not static. The cross-sections of this pro- 
cess which an experimenter observes and records as behavior are 
at the moment of recording already historical components of the 
individual's past experience. Life moves on as a process of respond- 
ing between the individual and his environment. Response is by 
definition change; the individual is different for having responded. 
Growth is creative; it is characterized by the emergence of originals, 
originals in structure or function. 

Actual Ferstm Ideal Growth. The controlling or regulating fac- 
tors of growth lie not so much within the organism as such or in 
tile environment as sucli, as they lie in the chance constellation of 
forces that are responding or relating between the individual and his 
environment in the immediate, momentary and changing situation. 
Tlieoretically, the individual grows at his optimum or he grows at 
sometliing less than he might. Thi.s is true whether one considers 
physical growth, healthful body functioning, mental growth, or 
personality development. 

Tlius physicians sny that practically all persons arc somewhat 
less healthy than they might be, that structurally and functionally 
they might be more healthy than they are if certain conditions in 
the organism or in the environment or in the dynamic relating of 
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the two were cliEiiged, If the cliild's adenoids were removed, if 
he had better food, or if he got more sleep or more exercise he 
might be, the physicians say, in better conclition or he might be 
healthier than he is. 

Recent research in mental development, which 1ms shown that nm- 
sery school experience can consistently raise the IQ’s of a nursery 
school group, indicates that "we may all, In fact, he somewhat men- 
tally retarded.’' 

Likewise in the field of personality development and mental hy- 
giene with which this study is more particularly concerned it can 
be said tliat most persons arc functioning at something less than tlieir 
maximum potential, 

Mental health ... is plainly a stage of perfection that is 
never actually reached liy anyone. Just as there probably docs 
not exist a completely healthy, entirely normal'- physical or- 
ganism made up of absolutely healthy parts, so those gifted with 
the best of mental lie,iltli present Havv,s visible in greater or less 
degree, commonly called '‘peculiarities" or- "difiicuUy spots," In- 
deed a state of complete mental health roiikl not he defined or 
described" (6, p. 3). 

It is not possible to define optimum growth nor is it necessarj' in 
order to study growth, What one always studies under physiciil, 
mental, or personality growth is the somctiung-lcss-than growth at 
its best, the responding at a point somewhat short of the upper 
theoretical terminus of the continuum between atrophy, stagna- 
tion, or disintegration at one end and optimum growth at the other, 
Grovvtli or learning occurs only through the confronting of differ- 
ences; growth and learning are phenomena of yielding to differences 
in which the organism emerges with a changing structure or function. 

Integrative Behavior. Personality growtlt or integrative beliavior 
is a process of change in structure or function that results from 
increasingly complex relations with persons different from one's self. 
Personality growth occurs when tlic individual is able to seek and 
to discover or define common purpose,s In activities that arc mutuall)' 
satisfying to himself and to those in his cirvironmcnt. Personality 

'^Note: The term "nonn.il" docs not nienn the same thing lo a physic inn 
that it means to a statistician. Normal, a,9 comrnooly used by a physician 
and as quoted above, means ideal or standard, not average or according 
to norms. The "nonnal" or average person has one or more remediable 
physical or medical deficiencies. 
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growth or development is directly proportional to the spontaneity 
(security or absence of fear) with which a person responds to his 
environment. 

Integrative behavior is flexible, dynamic, yielding, spontaneous; 
it shows no fear of abandoning status, no fear of change. An 
integrating person seeks and finds common purposes with another; 
he expends energy with another, not against another, 

Integrative behavior in one person induces integrative behavior m 
another. An integrating person accepts another as fie is, thus con- 
tributing to the other's securit}^, and thus making it possible for 
the otlier person to be spontaneous, to be himself. There is no 
greater psychological security than for one to be accepted as he is. 
In a child guidance clinic the Integrative relationship is called rap- 
port.^ 

Dominative lieliavio)-. Oominative behavior on the contrary is 
rigid, fixed, static. A doniinating person has his mind made up, has 
his goals or desires predetermined. He does not yield to differences; 
he is not abandoning his status; he is trying to preserve status. He 
is not seeking a better understanding of another nor is he trying to 
achieve a redefining of desires, values, or objectives in order to dis- 
cover a lower common denominator of differences. He is expending 
energy against another. He is not reducing conflict, he is either 
maintaining or increasing the conflict of differences. 

-Compare a statement hy a psychiatrist describinE a rchitinnsLiip which 
he calls "specific and unique,” Frederick H. Alien, writing on The Chilli 
ns the Therapist Sees liivi says: "Fiist, I might indicate the nature of the 
therapeutic relation with a child. . . , 

"This is a specific and unique relation established with a child who is 
presenting some difficulties in his behavior. Usually lie is brought and has 
had little to say as to whether this is a thing he vvaius to do. From the 
beginning the therapist tries to gii'c the child the feeling that lierc he is 
taken jmst ns he is, lie is accepted as a child, not as a problem, with no 
attempt to mould him into .inythiiig other than what he can be nt the 
moment, . . . 

"The therapist is an unusual adult in the child's experience because the 
child finds himself accepted Iw him exactly as he is. Tliere is no other 
person present. . , , There is no attempt to make him into something else, 
nor to change his pattervr of behavior. The child is neither scolded nor 
blamed, nor is he told what to do . , (1, p. 3-+). 

In other words the thcr.ipeiitic relation has an absence of domination 
and an abundance cf integration, The pisychiatrist is seeking a common 
purpose with the child, is expending energy with the child, not against him. 
Integrative behavior of the psychiatrist (accepting the child as he is, yield- 
ing to differences) induces integrative behavior in the child. When the' 
induction works, psychiatrists call it rapport. 
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Domination seeks /irst not self-abAndoniiig, but seH-preservation. 
It resists change. However justified the individual may be in pre- 
serving the status quo, domination is decidedly less than growth at 
its optimum. 

Resisfflucc aufl Submissiou, Domination tends to induce resistance. 
But resistance i.s itself dominative behavior, If the relative strength 
is too great, domination will produce submission. 

Resistance and submission arc both fear responses ; they show fear 
of losing status quo. Submission is not to be confused with yielding. 
Submission is a coerced response of fear; it is not spontaneous. Yield- 
ing is a spontaneous response by an individual so unconcerned with 
his own security that he is not afraid to change or give up his present 
status. Resistance and submission arc responses to domination; they 
are both something-less-tlian spontaneous, and both somethin g-less- 
than expressions of growth. 

Domination and integration are different and unrelated techniques 
of responding to differences, Domination can obstruct integrative 
beliavior wliere the intolerance of difference and the balance of 
power are both too great, Domination, being the negation of 
growth, cannot induce integrative behavior. Integrative behavior 
creates no situation in which another person feels the need to main- 
tain or protect his status; integration thus does not induce domina- 
tion, 

There is probably no situation in which the responding process 
between an individual and his environment is characterized uniquely 
by domination or by integration ; the phenomena of relating are too 
complex. There are many momentary situations, however, in which 
one of these types of responding can be said to be preponderant, in 
which energy is spent with another or is spent against him, in which 
efforts nrc made to maintain or increase conflict of differences or to 
reduce conflict of differences. 

The present study does not include data on submission. It does 
include data on domination and resistance to domijiation, and on 
integrative behavior or the expenditure of energy in the direction 
of common purposes. 

/Jscendnnt Behavior. The comparison of dominative and in- 
tegrative beliavior with ascendant behavior is only incidental to the 
present study. The term ascendant behavior as used in the psy- 
chological literature and as defined in reports of experimental re- 
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search makes no distinctions between dominative and integrative 
behavior. An example can sufficiently illustrate this point. 

The Jack study of ascendant behavior in preschool children (4, 
p, 9-65) is a carefully planned and meticulously executed piece of 
research. Jack undertook to adapt the Allport concepts of ascendant 
beliavior in adults (2) to the levels of preschool children and by 
experimental methods to study the behavior of young children which 
seemed to fit those concepts. But according to the Jack definitions 
of ascendant behavior the following activities of preschool children 
are recorded as ascendant behavior and are assigned equal score 
values. 

1, A child rcachea across the sand table and snatches a toy 
uiit of the hand uf a cuinpiinion and plays with it liimself, 

2. A child asks his companion if he may play with a toy 
if he will give it back in just a minute. 

According to the concepts of the writer, the first example is 
dominative beliavior; the second is integrative behavior. The first 
is frowned upon in nursery schools; the second is encouraged. 

The Writer maintains that the distinction between dominative 
and integrative behavior is important for a concept of personality 
growth. Moreover, dominative and integrative behavior can be 
differentiated experimentally and have in this study been reliably 
observed in preschool children. With this main difference in con- 
ceptual thinking, the writer in setting up the present study has 
drawn heavily upon the methods and procedures established by Jack, 



2. TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURE 

Subject s> One hundred twenty-eight children of preschool age 
were studied. They constituted three groups as follows; 63 chil- 
dren enrolled in the preschool laboratories of tlic Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, State University of Iowa at Iowa City, Iowa; 
34 orphanage children enrolled in. the nursery school at the Iowa 
Soldiers’ Orphans' Home in Davenport, Iowa; and 31 orphanage 
children not enrolled in nursery school used as a control group. 

Table 1 gives the numbers of children in the respective groups 
observed at different times. 

TABLE I 
Observation 

June August February June 


Sex 

1535 

1535 

1936 

1936 

lown City nursery school group 


Boys 

34 


9 


Girls 

19 


12 


Total 

53 


21 


Orphanage nursery sclioni group 


Boys 

10 

8 

12 

11 

Girla 

11 

9 

10 

11 

Total 

21 

17 

22 

22 


Orphanage 

1 control group 


Boys 

7 

7 

4 

14 

Girls 

3 

6 

9 

9 

Total 

15 

13 

13 

23 


All 

groups 



Boys 

SI 

IS 

2S 

2S 

Girls 

33 

IS 

31 

20 

Total 

89 

30 

56 

4S 

Tabic 2 gives the 

mean ages and age 

: ranges for the respective 


groups as of June 1, 1935, IQ's, and IQ ranges for the tests nearest 
that date. 


TABLE 2 


Group 


Age in 
Mean 

months 

Range 

Mean 

IQ 

Range 

Iowa City nv\rsery 

school 

47,9 

30 to 65 

123.0 

80,0 to 177 

Orphanage nursery 

sohool 

49.8 

28 to 73 

88.5 

67.5 to 125 

Orphanage control 


57.2 

28 to 79 

82.3 

57.0 to 107 


The Iowa City children are for the most part normal or superior 
children coming from families that represent a cross-section of the 
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population of a town of fifteen thousand popuUilinn. A large pro- 
portion of tlie children, however, come from families of the uni- 
versity staff nr of graduate students. Most of the Iowa City chil- 
dren had attended nursery school one or two years. 

The nursery school at the orphanage was an innovation. Set up 
as an experimental or research nursery school in a building espe- 
cially designed for its purpose, the orphanage nursery school had 
been in operation about eiglit months when the first observations were 
taken. According to the reports of the teachers ns well as accoiMl- 
ing to preliminary reports of other studies, the niii-sery school 
children seemed to be having considerable difficulty in adapting 
themselves to the facilities of the nursery school- According to 
later observations it has seemed to take the nursery school children 
about a year to begin to respond to a nursery school as most 
children do. 

Wlien the nursery school was established, each child enrolled was 
paired for chronological age, mental age, and time at the orphanage 
with a child in the control group. They were not, however, paired 
on the basis of any personality observations or measurements. 

Procedure.^ Children were taken in pairs to the testing room 
where they were allowed to play for five minutes. In the room was 
a sand box on a low table. In the sand bo.\ were a toy sand pail, 
shovel, sieve, two automobiles, and three rubber toy animals always 
arianged in the same position when the children arrived, As he led 
the children into the room, the experimenter said, "Here are some 
toys for you to play with until I come back and get you. We will 
keep them in the sand box all tlie time, but you may play with any- 
thing you want to" (4, p. 16). 

With a few exceptions each child was paired at random with five 
other children of Ins own group. In addition to the pairings 
in his own group the orphanage nursery school children and the 
orphanage control group children were each paired at random with 
five other cliildren of the other group. The orphanage nursery 
school children weie not strangers to those in the control group, 

®Tl»e wiiter is grateful to Miss Marjorie L. Page for her cooperation 
ivhicli determined in part the adoption of the Jack procedure for this study. 
Tilt nature of this cooperation is explained In the section reporting data 
on ascendant behavior. Observations for June and August, 1935, were 
made on children paired by Miss Page for her study of the modification 
of ascendant behavior in preschool children (S). 
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for outside of nursery school hours they lived together In tlie same 
cottages. In order to avoid the possibility of weai'ing off the novelty 
of the situation and thus losing interest, an attempt was made not 
to use any one child more than twice In the same day. The collec- 
tion of data for each of the four different observation periods during 
the year required from ten days to a month. 

rnasmuch as each child was pairecl with five or more children, 
it was considered advisable to determine whether or not there 
would be any relationship between a child’s score in one pairing and 
his scores in other pairings, A correlation was made for all po.s- 
sible combinations of the scores for each child — ?i{7i' — 1) corn- 
binations for n scores. The correlation obtained was .12±.04, This 
small correlation coefficient was not considered high enough to 
justify the extra work required to correct for the slight tendency to 
obtain the same score. The change in results would be almost 
negligible. 

Method of Scorififf. The following observation blank was used: 

Anderson 

Form 1 

May* 1^36 

Dnte 

Group 

Observer 

RECORD OP DOMINATION— INTEGRATIVE BEHAVIOR 
loiva Child Welfare Research Station 
P 

Subject // C 
P 

Siihjcct B C 


1. Verbal demands to secure materials 

2. Foi-cefnl attempts to secure mate riels 

3. Succeeds in securing materials 

4- Defends, snntchcs hack materials 
5. Verbal commends to direct c’a behavior 
6< Forceful attennpts to direct behavior 

7, Succeeds in dircctiag behavior 

8. Criticizes, reproves companion 
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9. Shows common purpose by word or action 

10. Verbal request or suggestion to direct 

c’a behavior or secure material 

11. Complies with request or suggestion 

12. Sets pattern including gesture which 

companion imitates 
Dom. Scores (1-8) 

Inicg. Scores (9-12 plu.s c-ll) 


Definitions. Through preliminary observations the following list 
of definitions and illustrations was set up as a guide for the ob- 
servers 

1. Verbal demands to secure materials. 

Demands toy or play materials (including the right to use 
the sand In the box or in a certain part of the box). 

2 . Forceful attempts to secure materials. 

Attempts to get toy or play materials (including certain 
position at or certain portion of the sand box) from compnitloa. 
Includes attempts to take material even when companion has 
laid it down close to him, but is obviously retaining it in his 
Immediate possession. It includes, also, reaching for material 
even when the hands do not come into actual contact with it 
before it Is snatched away. (Forceful accompaniments to 
attempts to get materials or to enforce other demands, as 
hitting and kicking, arc not counted again as separate items of 
behavior.) (When 1 and 2 occur simultaneously, only item 
2 is counted.) 

3. Succeeds in securing materials from companion's pos- 

session by demands or by force. 

+. Defends, snatches back materials taken from his possession. 

Holds on to toy he has and resists attempts to take it; snatches 
it back from companion who has taken it from him. Item 4 is 
counted even when the compinion ultimately succeeds in 
getting the toy, but is counted only once for each attempt to 
take material from n child. 

Defense is construed here to involve a command, threat, or 
the use of force, 


‘For a more detailed contrast of dominative and integrative behavior 
with ascendant behavior, compare the definitions given here with those 
given for ascendant behavior by Jack (4, p. 17-18), 
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5. Verbal commands to direct companion's behavior. 

Includes resistance to companion's attempts to participate 

in child's activity. 

One child forbids niiothcr, 

6. Forceful attempts to direct behavior. 

Forceful attempts usually include contact with companion's 
person or mfiterials. Child A saying, "Look what I made" is 
not credited with forceful attempt but witli item 10, verbal 
suggestion to direct behavior. However, if the companion 
pays no attention and the child holds the object in his com- 
panion's lino of vision, this is regarded as a forceful attempt 
to direct behavior. 

Throwing sand or other material at companion; use of force 
of any kind about the person of companion, (When 5 ami 6 
occur simultaneously, only item 6 is counted.) 

7. Succeeds in directing behavior by commands or force. 
{Success in items 5 or 6.) 

8. Criticizes, reproves, or places companion in a disadvan- 

tageous comparison. 

Includes "Bum," "Dumbbell," and other uncomplimentary 
names. 

This behavior implies an attack against the status of a com- 
panion and includes, therefore, any implication of biame, 
"Criticizes" implies negative criticism and does not include 
criticism that is constructive or thnt attempts to evalu ate a 
product 01 activity independently of the companion associated 
at the moment with it. 

Behavior in which child places companion in disadvantageous 
comparison with self U not construed as evidence that child is. 
seeking harmony or common purpose, e.g,, "I have a bigger 
house than yours,” “I saw a bigger elephant than you did.” 
Such remarks when obviously stated not to compare houses or 
elephants so much as to compare child A with child Z7 are 
construed as dominating and checked under item 8. 

9. Shows common purpose by word or action. 

Includes attempts to cooperate; attempts to share or to 
participate in compnnion’s activity, e.g., "Now I'll do this": 
also acquiescence to such attempts on the part of companion. 
Nonverbal behavior in the nature of taking turns. Such sttite- 
ments as, "Let’s cover him up," when the companion is al- 
ready engaged in the suggested activity; instances when the 
child may help his companion with something in order to show 
how to do it, although iheic is no verbal accompaniment to 
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indicate that this is the reason, WltUout overt evidence of 
domination the use of "We” presumes integrative behavior. 
Griitnitoiis behavior; VDliintecring services; giving materials, 
‘‘This is the way I do It” (am going to do it), 

Acquiescence in or overt recognition of, or response to, co- 
operative behavior, volunteered services or donated materials. 

10, Verbal request or suggestion to direct companion’s behavior 
or to secure materials. 

Child suggests activity for his companion, either individual 
or cooperative. This includes any statement for companion’s 
activity beginning with "Let’s” or suggestion in form of ques- 
tion as "Shall we.” (Mote under 9 that "Let's” indicates 
common purpose when companion is himself already engaged 
in the activity; the change in behavior is then in the child 
himself. In 10 "Let’s” implies that the suggested, change in 
behavior is primarily in the companion, the child himself al- 
ready hnving the idea.) 

Includes apportionment of toys to companion with or with- 
out a verbal accompaniment (such statements as, "Do you 
wont me to pour some sand into your truck?*’). 

Such vocalization as "E-e-c-e” when obviously directing com- 
panion to stop doing something is also included. 

Includes all questions: e.g., "When will you be through with 
the shovel?” "What are you making?” "Did you hear that 
noise?” "What did you say?” "Huh?” "What?” 

Includes all remarks calling child’s attention to something: 
e.g., "Look at this,” “Watch me.” (These are construed sug- 
gestions unless accompanied by evidence of force or threat.) 

Child asks for or suggests that he be given toy or play 
materials (including Che right to use the sand in the box or 
in a certain part of the box) ; includes any stateincnt or desire 
for something in the possession of companion and modification 
of such statements as; "Can I have it, if I give it back in 
just a moment?” 

Unrelated conversation, not questions or answers; c,g,, "I 
went to the circus,” "I've got a blue dress.” 

11. Complies with request or suggestion. 

Includes answers, gestures, or overt responses to any ques- 
tion; includes repetition of an orlginnl question when com- 
panion asked, e.g., "What did yon say?” 

Repetition of a remark when companion asks, "What did 
you say?” Repetition of an act when eonapanion says, "What 
did you do?” or "Do that again.” 
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12, Sets pattern including gesture wliicli companion imitates. 

This is counted cnly when there is lepctition o£ the speech 
or other hehavior pf the companion, the pattern being repeated 
in sufficient entirety to be plainly recognizable, Only one repe- 
tition of the same pattern Is counted. (It does not include 
joining companion with a song or chanted phrase, which would 
he checked as 9.) 

Example. Tire sand table jiggted. One child stooped down 
to look at underside of table; companion did same, Example, 

Child goes to window and looks out; companion does same. 

Reliability of Observers. In the preliminary report of this study 
of dominative and integrative behaviof (3) the reliability of ob- 
servers tvas computed separately for each item of behavior on the 
observation blank. Preliminary observations had been taken on 
33 pairs of children at Iowa City and on 20 pairs of children at 
the orphanage. It was obvious to the observers that the total 
amount of activity at Iowa City was so much greater than at the 
orphanage and the interplay so much more complex and difficult to 
observe that reliability was computed separately for Iowa City and 
for orphanage data. Percentage of agiecment was computed by 
dividing twice the number of identical tallies of items of behavior 
by the sum of the tallies of both observers. Percentage of agree- 
ment for the total number of items computed item hy item for 
Iowa City was 82 and for the orphanage 88 as given in the pre- 
liminary report. 

Since it was later planned not to analyze the responses item by 
item, the reliability data were recomputed to give correlation coeffi- 
cients between observers for dominative behavior and for integrative 
behavior. 

Data reported in this study were gathered by two different ob- 
servers.'' Reliability of the second observer was made on 20 pair- 
ings. Table 3 gives the coefficients of reliability and the numbers 
of pairings on which the coefficients were obtained. 


°The writer is indebted to Mr, Hubert Coffey and Misaea Janet RcdfieUl 
and Helene Heye, research assistants, Mr. Coffey established reliability 
of his observations with the writer and gathered the data reported for 
June and August, 1935, Data for February and June, 1936, were obtained 
by Mias Rcdfield who established reliability of her observations with Miss 
Heyc. 
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TABLE 3 


ObscTVeT's 

V airings 

Dominatian 

Inlegi ation 

Total 

atlWity 

/I and D 

lowQ 

33 

City nursery school 
.9O±.02* 

group 

.93±,OI 

.9+±,01 

A and B 

Orphnnnge nursery school 
20 ,99±.00 

group 

.93±.0l 

.98±,00 

Iowa City 

nursery school 

group and orphanage nursery 

school group 

C and D 

10 

combined 

.88+.03 

.97±.0l 

.93 ±.01 


*Since there is fi score for ench child, the probable errors are based on 
numbers ctiual to tvvice the number of pairings. 


Reliability of Order of Pairinffs. In order to determine the 
ei¥ecC of order of pairing on domination and integration scores, 
comparisons were made between the scores obtained in the first 
pairings and scores obtained on the fifth pairings of orphanage 
children. Tire re was a tendency for control group children to show 
lower domination scores on the fifth trial than they showed on the 
first. This difference was not significant. None of the other differ- 
ences approached significance. 

Teachers’ Ratings of Dominaiwe and Integrathe Behavior. As 
a means of validating the experimental findings of this study the 
teaciicrs of the orphanage nursery school were asked to rate each 
child on a blank specially devised for this study. Three teachers, 
referred to as //, Bj and Cj rated each child independently. The 
ratings of each teacher were then correlated with those of the other 
teachers for reliability of the ratings. The mean ratings for each 
child were correlated with the child’s mean domination and integra- 
tion scores for his pairings made one week, previously. 

Tile following instructlon.s and rating blank were used : 

Andcraoa 
Form 2 

RATING SCALE OF DOMINATIVE AND INTEGRATIVE 
BEHAVIOR 

Iowa Cblltl Welfare Reaearcb Station 
Defiiltioiis of Terms 

Dominniive behavior ia behavior in which oac person uaea 
force or attempts to use force (1) to secure play materials which 
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he wnnts from a companion; (2) to direct the behavior of the 
companion; nr (3) to defend one's own personal or property 
rights in the play situation. It inclndes also (4) any sort of 
intolerance of a companion, e.g,, the Use of blame, reproof, ridi- 
cule, or shame, 

Jiilefff alive behavior is behavior which shows respect for 
other individuals, for their desires or purposes in play nctlvity 
and for their personal and property rights. In case of a diiler- 
ence in plans or purposes in which each child has a right to 
his own choice Qr opinion, the one using integrative behavior 
mfiy make requests or may try to persuade but be leaves the 
decision or finnl choice to the other person without ntteinpling 
to use force. Requests, suggestions, asking qnestlon-i are In- 
tegrative in contrast with commands which arc authoritative, 
presumptive, and dominativc, 

Directions for Raters 

Imagine that the child who is being rated has been paired 
on dirtcrent occasiona with each o£ the other children of hia 
group in an experimental play situation. Each pair of chil- 
dren has been left in the experimental playroom for five min- 
utes and told that they might play there tintil the experimenter 
returned. In the play room was a small sand box oti a low 
table. In the sand box were a small pail, shove], sieve, two 
automobili^fs, and three rubber njiimals. 

Please rate these children according to the frequnsry of be- 
havior which you would expect. 

Make these ratings by comparing each child with the entire 
group. For example, a child who attempts to nae force to 
secure play materials from a companion in a decidedly greater 
number of situations tlinn the average of his group is scored S, 
'I'hc child who is typicnl of the average in the frequency 
of one pattern of behavior is scored 3, The child who is 
noticeably lucking in this type of behavior is scored 1- 


Anderson 

Form 2 

RATING SCALE FOR DOMINATIVE AND INTEGRATIVE 
BEHAVIOR 

Iowa Child WeUaie Research Station 

Name Group — — . 

Date 'Rater — 

1 = decidedly lb.6,s frequent than ihe average for the group 
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2 = somewhat legs frequent than the average for the group 

3 = frequency about equal to the average for the group 

+ = somewhat more frequent than the average for the group 
S = decidedly more frequent than the average for the 

1. Uses or attempts to use force to secure materials from his 

companion 

1 2 3 4 5_ 

2. Uses force or commands to direct behavior of companion 

I 2 3 4 S 

3. Uses foicc or commands to defend his personal or property 

rights in the piny situation 

1 2 3 4 S_ 

4. Critici'/es, blames or reproves companion for accidents or 
for behavior or achievements which do not meet his approval 

1 2 J 4 S_ 

5. Respects personal and property rights of others; is willing 

to take turns 

1 2 3 4 S_ 

6. Initiates cooperative activity in which he may permit or 

even help his companion to carry out ideas of his (the com- 
panion's) own 

1 2 3 4 S_ 

7. Complies with reasonable requests of companion 

1 2 3 4 S_ 

8. Shares materials with companion without loss of personal or 

property rights 

12 3 4 5 


Table 4 shows the coefficients of correlation for reliability of the 
teachers’ ratings : 


TABLE 4 


Teachers 

Number 

Domination 

Integration 

A and fl 

26 

.64±.0g 

.82±.04 

A and C 

26 

,6S±, 08 

,94±,02 

B and C 

26 

.94±,02 

.92±,02 


Domination rating scores were computed from items 1 to 4 and 
for scores less than 3 on item 5. Integration rating scores were 
computed from scores of 3 or above for item 5 and for the scores 
on items 6 to 8 inclusive. Items 5 proved to be a split item in which 
a low score indicated that the child did not respect the rights of 
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others; a high score meant that he did respect the riglits of others 
and was willing to take turns. It is believed that this slight 
ambiguity which was not adequately covered in the directions to 
teachers accounts for the low correlation in domination scores be- 
tween teacher A and the other teachciii. For several childrcJi mar- 
ginal notes on the rating blanks indicated that a teacher felt the 
child socially uniespoiisive. Tlic corresponding ratings of teachers 
B and C ran consistently at score 1 for all items on the blanks of 
these unresponsive children. For some of these children given score 
1 on each item by teachers B and teaclier A gave score 3 on item 
5, score 3 being neutral. These observed deviations arc sufficient 
to disturb the correlation coefficients computed on such a small 
number of cases. 

When the teachers’ ratings were averaged and the mean rating 
scores correlated with each child *s mean domination and mean 
integration scores the coefficients for domination were .72±.07, 
and for- integration .49±.Il, This means that the teachers arc 
more able to judge dominative behavior than integrative behavior. 
It may mean also that the teachers arc more conscious of misbe- 
havior than they are of behavior , that the)^ notice more the inci- 
dents of conflict than they do cooperative play, The question might 
be raised to what extent or in what proportion the teachers’ contacts 
with the children might be in consequence primarily of a restraining 
nature. 

The coefficient of correlation between teachers' ratings and ob- 
served dominative behavior is probably lower than it might be. The 
slight ambiguity in item 5 has probably somewhat reduced this 
coefficient. 

Scor'mO- In the preliminary study domination scores were ob- 
tained from items 2, 5, and 8; integration scores included tallies for 
9, lOj and 11 plus the companion’s score on item 11. Because of 
the change in plan for analj^zing the data so that the only differentia- 
tion is to be between dominative and integrative behavior, all the 
items of behavior can be used. 

In this report domination scores include items 1 to 8 inclusive; 
integration scores include items 9 to 12 inclusive plus the companion’s 
score for item 11. Including the companion’s score for item 11 was 
an arbitrary matter justified on the assumption that the companion's 
compliance with a request or suggestion (item 10) was evidence of 
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succci5s in finding a common purpose in social interplay. A sugges- 
tion or request of such a nature or made in such a way as to enlist 
the cooperation of a companion was assumed to he worth more as an 
act of integrative behavior than a suggestion or request that was 
ignored or declined, Success would, thereforCj be analogous to items 
3 and 7 under domination which recorded success in forcing con- 
formity. 

A child's mean score for (iomination or for integration is the 
total number of tallies he received for the respective behavior for 
all pairings divided by the number of children with whom he was 
paired. 

The present report will show higher domination scores than the 
preliminary report because all domination items are here included. 
The sum of domination and integration tallies includes then most 
of the social interplay that could be observed. During the actual 
observations the two main reasons for failure to record items were 
inarticulate or inaudible speech on the part of a child and the in- 
ability on the part of the observer to make some of the finer dis- 
tinctions between commands and requests. 



3. COMPARISON OF GROUPS 

In the Iowa City group of nursery school children each clilld was 
paired with children from his own group. At the orphanage, how- 
ever, as mentioned before, each nursery scliool child was paired not 
only with five children of his own g;roup but with five children of 
the control group. Similarly, each child in the control group was 
paired with five members of the nursery school group. There were 
some exceptions to this general procedure due to illness. Thus 
there will be mean scores for Iowa City children and separate mean 
scores for orphanage nursery school children when paired respec- 
tively with nursery school and control children; and there will be 
sepal ate mean scores for orphanage control children when paired 
respectively with mu'sery school orphans and with members of their 
own group. 

Cowpai'ison of DomintJtwu and Integration in Iowa City and 
Orphanage Groups for June, 1935. The three groups shosv the 
mean scores for domination and integration in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


Group 

Scores 

Me.in 

Probable error 
of mean 

Iowa City nursery school 

Pomlnntioii 

192 

1,8+ 

.12 

Orphanage nursery school 

137 

3.81 

.23 

Orphanage control 

31 

1,78 

.16 

Idwo City nursery school 

Integration 

192 

10,67 

.44 

Orphanage nursery school 

1^3 

5,63 

.32 

Orphanage control 

9S 

6.19 

-4+ 


The differences between the means and their degree of signifi- 
cance follow in Table 6, The mean scores are shown grapliically 
in Figure 1. 

The orphanage nursery school children are significantly more 
dominating than either the Iowa City nursery school children or 
the orphanage control group, The orphanage control group lias a 
mean dominativc score slightly below that for tlie Iowa City chil- 
dren but the difference is not significant. 

In integrative bcliavicr, however, Iowa City children have mean 
scores almost 50 per cent above the mean scores for either or- 
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TABLE 6 


Group* 


Obtained 

difference 

Standard 
et VDi of 
difference 

Critical 

ratio 

Chances 
in 100 

Iowa City nursery srliool 

and 

Domination 




orphanage nursery school 

1.97 

.38 

5,19 

100 

lown City nursery school 

and orphnnngc control 


.07 

,30 

.24 

58 

Orphanage nursery school 

and orphanage control 


2.03 

Integration 

.42 

4,87 

100 

lowQ City nursery school 

and orphanage nursery 

school S.04 

.97 

5.80 

100 

lowaCity nursery school 

and orphanage control 
Orphanage nursery school 

and 

+.48 

,80 

5.55 

100 

orphanage control 


,56 

,75 

,54 

71 


*In this and in all following tabulations concerned with the significance 
of differences, the group underscored has the larger mean, 



Mean Domination a no Integhation Scores for Iowa City Nursery School 
AND ORPIIANAOE GROUPS FOR JUNE, 1935 
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phanRge group. Iowa City children are significantly superior to 
both orphanage groups in integrative bcliavior. The orphanage con- 
trol group lias an integration score slightly higher than the orpliaiiage 
nursery school, but there arc onl)' 71 chances In 100 that there 
is a true difference. 

Total Interactivity for JunCj 1935. The sum of the domination 
and integration scores for any child gives a fair indication of the 
child’s total activity which involved the companion. 

Preliminary observations made during the establishing of re- 
liability of observers indicated that the Iowa City children were 
much more active than the orphanage children and the frequency 
and complexity of the interplay between the children was much 
greater in Iowa City. It can be safely said that many more items of 
behavior went unobserved or were omitted in the Iowa City group 
than occurred at the orphanage, The records for the total inter- 
activity of the orphanage children, tiierefore, are more complete 
than for Iowa City. Table 7 shows for June, 1935, the mean scores 
for domination plus integrative behavior, i.e., the mean scores for 
total interactivity observed and recorded. The differences between 
mean scores, standard errors of the differences, and critical ratios 
are shown in Table 8. 

The ratios of mean scores to each other may be seen graphically in 
Figure 2. 


TABLE 7 


Group 

Pairings 

Mean 

Probable error 
of mean 

Iowa City nursery school 

243 

12.19 

.34 

Orphanage nursery school 

1S6 

8.81 

.31 

Orphanage control 

too 

8.24 

.52 


It is seen that the Iowa City children are almost 50 per cent more 
interactive than citlier of the orphanage groups and that these 
differences are significant. The orphanage nursery scliool children 
are slightly more interactive than the orphanage control group but 
the difference is not significant, 

Interpretation of Observations for June, 1935, Is it possible to 
evaluate these data in terms of the stated hypotheses for personality 
growth? Hypotheses are not only permissible; they are desirable 
for any scientific research. The important consideration is for the 
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FIGURE 2 

McAN Scores tor Total Inthractivity for Iowa City Nursp.ry School and 
Orphanaoi Groups for June, 1935 


TABLE 8 


Group 

Obtained 

dilfcrence 

Standard 
error of 
difference 

Critical 

ratio 

Chances 
in 100 

Iowa City nursery school 
and orphanage nursery school 

3.38 

,76 

4.42 

100 

Iowa City nursery school 
and orphanage control 

3,95 

.93 

4,26 

100 

Orphanage nursery school 
and orphanage control 

.57 

.97 

.28 

61 


scientific worker to make it clear when he is discussing hypotheses 
or theory and when he is presenting demonstrated facts. If this is 
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accomplished it is relatively easy to keep one's coaclusions within 
the data. 

It is axiomatic that personality growth is desirable, It has been 
assumed that the most desirable growth is an expression of Integra- 
tive behavior. It has been asserted here that growth can be observed 
and measured along a continuum with integrative behavior at one 
end and atrophy, inertness, shyness, timidity, fear, submission at 
the other end. In between these two extremes of most desirable and 
least desirable, i.e., behavior most expressive of growth and behavior 
least expressive of growth lies a large group of intermediate responses 
characterized by confusion, antagonisms, negativism, resistance, 
domination, and overt delinquencies. This overt negativistic domina- 
tivc behavior is less desirable than integrative behavior but more 
desirable from the standpoint of personality development than the 
submissive, shy, timid, lethargic, unresponsive behavior. 

The writer is not trying to oversimplify tile concepts of per- 
sonality or to spin theories too fine to he practical and useful. Some 
research is at hand to support the relationships outlined above as 
behavior scaled for its grovvtli value. Wickman (7) reported sev- 
eral years ago that it was the concensus of judgment of representative 
mental hygienists and clinical worhers cooperating in his study 
that the shy, timid, bashful child is a much more serious personality 
problem than the child who usually gets into "divSeiphnary” trouble. 

From the data presented above for dominative and integrative 
behavior, the relationships of these three groups of young children 
can now be evaluated, 

The Iowa City children hold a definite superiority. They show 
significantly higher total social interactivity than cither of t|ie or- 
phanage groups. They are signihcantly superior to both orphanage 
groups in integrative behavior and significantly lower in dominative 
behavior thfm tlie orphanage nursery school group. 

The orphanage nursery school group must be ranked definitely 
superior to the control group from the standpoint of theiv behavior, 
though their advantage rests on a ratlier shaky ground not unlike 
that found by the hunter without a license u'ho discovered it lc,ss 
serious an offense to shoot a cow than a man. The orphanage nurse I’v 
school children are not significantly different from the control group 
in total interactivity or in integrative behavior. Paradoxically they 
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get their rfinkiiig :ibove the control group for their significantly 
superior Nominative scores on the assumption that it is more related 
to growth to be active than to be inactive. 

The orphanage control group is significantly inferior to Iowa City 
children in integrative behavior and not significantly different from 
tlic orphanage nursery school children in the same helitivior. because 
of its low integrative scores, it gets little credit for low clominativc 
scores since there arc fewer signs of life in the control group than 
in the nursery school group. 

Coinparhon of Groups •with Scores Combined for June flud 
August j 1935, and February, 1936. When all the scores for all the 
pairings for June and August, 1935, and Fehruary, 1936, are com- 
bined, the mean scores arc those shown in Table 9 and illustrated 
in Figure 3. 


II 
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9 
B 
1 
B 
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6 
2 
I 
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nUJTlBtK asfe Z9'l ITB AlA 2fi'| 

DominATion inT€GRf^Tion 



nup.'^KR.v conTf^L nuPisekr cotitrol 


FIGURE 3 

Mean Domination and Mean Integkation Scores Rased on All Pairings 
roR June and August, 1935^ and Fehruary, 1936, for Iowa Cm' 
Nursery School and Orphanage Groups 
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TABLE 9 





Probable error 

Group 

Scores 

Mean 

of 

mean 


Duiiiinatinii 




Iowa City nursery school 

296 

2.+9 


.12 

Qrphnnage nursery school 

+17 

3,36 


.11 

Orphanage control 

297 

2.S9 


.12 


Integration 




Iowa City nursery school 

276 

9.33 


.3+ 

Orphanage nursery school 

+16 

+.7+ 


.16 

Orphanage control 

287 

+.6+ 


,21 

The differences between 

these means 

and thei 

r significance are 

given in Table 10. 

TABLE 10 






St.'indard 




Obtained 

error of 

Criticnl 

Chances 

Group 

difFerciicc 

clifFereiice 

ratio 

in 100 


Domination 




Iowa City nursery school and 
orphanage nursery school 
Iowa City nursery school and 

.87 

,2+ 

3.72 

100 

orphanage control 

Qcphwiagt aucsecy school 

.10 

,25 

,+7 

6S 

and orphanage control 

.77 

,23 

3,31 

100 


Integration 




Iowa City nursery school 





and orphanage nursery school 
Iowa City nursery school 

S,l+ 

.5+ 

9.59 

100 

and orphanage control 
Orphanage nursery school 

5.2+ 

.58 

9.09 

100 

and orphanage control 

,10 

,39 

,25 

60 


It is obvious from the above tabulations that the combination of 
data from three observation periods has only conhrmed the relation- 
ships between groups shown in the data for June, 1935. 

HaTnogeneons and Cross-Pairings of Orphanage Children. Are 
the orphanage nursery school children more dominating when paired 
with each other than when paired with children from, the control 
group? How do they also compare in integrative behavior? Table 
ll gives the mean scores for different combinations of pairings. The 
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TABLE 11 


OrphanagL- 

pairings 

Pol rings 

Mean 

Probable error 
of mean 


Domination 



Nursery school with 




nursery achool 

228 

3,29 

.U 

Nursery school with control 

89 

2,80 

.22 

Control with nursery achuol 

89 

3.28 

,20 

Control with control 

169 

2.19 

.14 


Integration 



Nursery school with nursery 




school 

22S 

3, SO 

.14 

Nursery school with control 

89 

+.19 

.27 

Control with nursery school 

89 

3,S7 

.23 

Control with control 

169 

a.&s 

.13 


scores arc for die group first named when paired with children 
in the group named second. When a child is paired with a member 
of his own gioiip» the scores of both children are counted in the 
group mean, thus increasing the number of cases. Figure 4 illus- 
trates the mean .scores shown in this tabuladoii. 



•nc ^ *schoo\, a conTP>o 


FIGURE + 

Mr AN Domination ano Muan Inteoration Scores in IIomooeneous and 
Ckoss Paihings or OapuANAcu NuastRv Scuoor and 
C oNTROi, Groups 
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Table 12 shows wiiich differences between mean scores given above 
are significant anti the extent to whicJi other obtained differences 
can or cannot be accounted for by chance. In this tabulation the 
mean scores were for the group named first in each pair. 

In the first item the nursery school children are significantly mote 
dominating when paired witli eacli other tlian arc the control cliil- 
dren when tliey arc paired with eacli otlier. However, when the 
control children are paired with the nursery school children, the 
control children become more dominating than they were when 
paired with each other. This gain amounts to virtual significance, 
there being 99.9 chances in 1 00 that there is a difference greater 
than zero which is not due to chance. Although in item 1 in the 
tabulation tlie nursery school children are significantly more dominat- 
ing than the control children, this difference fades out (item 3) when 
the control children and nursery school are each paired with nursery 
school children. When each group is paired with control children, 
the nui'sery school children again become more dominating, with 94 
chances in 100 that there is a real difference. In item 5 the nursery 
school children are shown to he more dominating wlien paired witli 
each other than when paired with control children. 

All these findings show that the nursery scliool children tend to be 
more dominating. Moreover, the findings are consistent with the 
hypothesis on which some evidence will be reported later, that 
domination incites domination. 

Item 6 slio^vs the second lowest critical ratio in the tabulation for 
domination; tlierc are 85 chances in 100 that the control children as 
a group are more dominating than the nursery school group when 
each is paired with members of the opposite group. It is doubtful 
whether this can be construed to mean that the twivsery school 
children make the control children more dominating than the con- 
trol make the nursery school group. At any rate when the little 
sheep is paired with the big bad wolf the little sheep becomes not 
only less sheepish than the sheep but more wolfish than tlie wolf. 
And the wolf becomes more sheepish than the sheep. 

For integrative behavior the critical ratios are in general much 
smaller. When the children are paired with members of their 
own groups (item 7) the control group is slightly more inlcgrative, 
with only 83 chances in lOO, however, that the difference is not 
due to chance. In item 3 the control children are seen to be slightly 
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TABLE 12 



OrpliniiiiRc OlUnlnetl 

Standard 
error of 

Critical 

Chances 

IlCRJ 

. tUlfcrciicc 

(li/Iercncd 

ratio __ 

in 100 


Doi'ijiiifitioii 



1 

Nin-.si'j'y sc lion] 
and iMirsciy 
-sclmol n’iili 
coiitiol ain[ 

cuiUrol 1.10 

.29 

3.75 

100 

2 

CdiuidI and control 
tvilli conlrol 

nnil nursery school l,09 

.37 

2.95 

99.9 

3 

Nursery scJiool 
and nursery 
school witli 
control and 

mirscry sclioul .00 

,37 

.01 

50 

4 

Niiv.sery school 
iiiul control 
with cniitro] 

and coiitrnl ^01 

.39 

1.56 

94 

5 

Nursery sell uni 
;ind coiilrul 
with mirscry scliuul 
ami nursery school ,4!! 

.39 

1,24 

89 

6 

Niijsei'y sfliool 
iind cniitiol 
rvitli control 
ami mirsery 

hclniol .48 

.45 

1.07 

85 

7 

IihcRi atini) 

Nur.sei’y scliool 
ami luii'.seij' 
school \villi 
ctinirol and 

cojiJi'ol .3 5 ,37 

.95 

S3 

3 

Control and con- 
tiol ^vitl 1 control 
and nursery school .28 

.46 

.61 

73 

9 

Nnrscry school 
and nu i scry 
scliool ivith control 
and mu scry school .07 

.40 

.17 

56 

10 

Nursery school 
and cuiniol ivitli 
coniiol and coiiriol .34 

.SO 

.68 

75 

n 

Nursery schnnl 
and coiUiol 
ivlfh nursery 
school a ml 

mil scry scliool ,69 

.45 

1.52 

93 

12 

Nursery school 
and control 
svitli control 

and nnisery school .62 

,53 

1,17 

87 
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more integrative when paired with eacJi other than when paired 
with the nursery school group, but there are 27 chances In 100 
that this difference can he accounted for by chance. The two 
groups are not different when paired with nursery school cliildren 
Otem 9), and they are probably not different when paired (item 10) 
with control cliildren. 

The greatest differences in integrative behavior in this tabula- 
tion are indicated in item 11. The nursery scliool children are more 
integrative wlicn paired with control children than when paired 
witli each other. 

^lijnmaty of Data on HQ7)ioffeneoiis and Ctoss-Pairhiffs of Or- 
phanage Cliildreiu A general summary of the above tabulation could 
be stated thus; (a) The nurscr]' school chi I [Iren are not only more 
dominating hut tend to make the control group more dominating 
than the control children are when not paired with nursery school 
children. (i) The differences are not so clear in integrative 
behavior, but such tendencies as there arc indicate that the control 
group is probably not only more integrative but that their inHuence 
in pairings is more integrative, (c) The findings here arc consistent 
with the Hypotheses that: domination or intolerance of another tends 
to evoke domination or intolerance of oneself, and integrative be- 
havior tends to bring out integrative behavior in another. 

Co?nparison of Groups Based on Consecutive Observations. As 
mentioned before, observations, were taken at the orphanage early 
in June and again late in August, 1935, and in February and June, 
1936. The intervals between these four sets of observations were 
approximately three, five, and four months respectively. There wa.s 
no design in these irregular intervals. The first two observation 
periods were set for convenience in obtaining pairings which were 
sclicduled in another study. The February observations were taken 
at the end of a semestej' in order to get anotlier set of data belore 
some of the children were transferred to kindergarten. The June, 
1936, period was set for a first annual retest. 

Table 13 gives tlie mean scores for dominative and integrative 
behavior for both orphanage groups for each of the four ohseiva- 
tion periods, These mean scores include all available scores taken 
from both homogeneous and cross-pairings. Tliey are shown graphi- 
cally in Figure 5. 
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I'ADLE 13 






Probable 


Obscvvntion 



error 

Group 

period P 

aii'inga 

Mean 

of mean 


Domination 




Oiplinnnpc 

June 1935 

137 

3,81 

.23 

August 1935 

151 

2,56 

,16 

school 

Fcbiiiary 1936 

ll(i 

4,23 

.26 

June 1936 

169 

3.45 

.18 


June 1935 

81 

1.7S 

.16 

OrphnnnRC 

August 1935 

130 

2.12 

.17 

control 

February 1936 

74 

4,03 

.26 


June 1936 

167 

3.04 

,17 


Integi ntlnn 




Orphanage 

June 1935 

August 1935 

163 

137 

5.63 

3,03 

,32 

.10 

school 

Februaiy 1936 

123 

5.43 

.23 

June 1936 

169 

4,39 

.22 

Orphanngc 

June 1935 

93 

6.19 

.44 

contiol 

August 193 5 

121 

2.67 

.19 


February 1936 

69 

5.16 

.27 


June 1936 

167 

S.20 

,20 



FIOURR S 


Mean Domination and Integration Scoreb tor Orphanage Nursery School 
AND Control Groups kor Each of the T'our Odservation Periods 
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Tlip next tlirce tabulations are based on mean scores tliven in tlic 
preceding tabulation. The changes in group scores indicated in these 
tabulations and illustrated in Figure 5 will be discussed in the fallow- 
ing order of topics : 

1. Trends of group scores for observalioii periods. 

Domination, 

IntcBratior, 

2. Comparison of groiip.s at respective observation periods, 

Domination, 

Integration, 

Trends of Group Scores for Observolioii Periods. 

Doniinn/ion. Table 14 shows tile differences between mean 
domination scores and the degree of significance of tlicse differences 
between scores at different observuticin periods for eacli orphanage 
group separately: 

TABLC 14 


Group 

Observation 

period 

Obtained 

(lilfct'cncc 

Standard 
error of Crilical 
(liffeience ratio 

Chances 
in 100 


June 1935 .ind 
August 193 5 

1.25 

,41 

3,05 

loo 


June 1935 and 
February 1936 

A7 

,47 

,99 

84 

Orphanage 

f^iirsEry 

June 1935 and 
June 1936 

.36 

.43 

.B4 

79 

school 

August 1935 and 
Feluiiary 1936 

2.72 

.41 

6.72 

100 


August 1935 and 
June 1936 

.89 

,35 

2.55 

99 


June 1935 and 
August 1935 

.34 

.35 

.96 

83 


June 1935 and 
Febiviary 1936 

2,30 

,46 

5.03 

100 

Orphanage 

control 

June 1935 and 
June 1936 

1.26 

.36 

3.54 

100 


August 1935 and 
February 1936 

1,97 

,46 

4.23 

100 


August 1935 and 
June 1936 

,92 

,36 

2.55 

99 




— — — 

• — • 

• — * 

In the sliort interval between the June and August, 

1935, 

pili vines 

the nursery school group became 

signi/ican 

tly less dnniinnting at the 
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end of this period than they were at the beginning. By February, 
1936, they had risen significantly in domination scores from tlie low 
point of August, 1935. In June, 1936, they were slightly less 
dominating than they were a year previously, but there are only 
79 clianccs in 100 that there is a true difference. 

In February, 1936, the control children are significantly more 
dominating than they arc in cither June or August, 1935. From 
June, 1935, to June, 1936, tlicy changed significantly, becoming 
more dominating. 

Inteffration. The differences for integrative behavior as meas- 
ured at the four respective periods are shown, in Table 15. 

TAULE 15 

Standard 

ObstTvation Obtained error (d Critical Chances 


Group 

period 

dilleicncc 

difference 

ratio 

in 100 


June 1935 anti 
August 1935 

2.60 

.54 

4.84 

100 

Orphanage 

mirsciy 

June 1935 a.nd 
Fcin'iiary 1936 

.20 

.59 

.33 

62 

school 

June 1935 and 
June 1936 

1.2+ 

.58 

2,16 

98 


August 1935 and 
Ecbi'uniy 1936 

2.40 

.41 

S.^D 

100 


August 1935 and 
June 1936 

1.36 

.41 

3.33 

100 


June 1935 and 
August 1935 

3,52 

.71 

4.95 

ion 


June 1935 and 
February 1936 

1.03 

.77 

1.34 

90 

Oi'phannge 

control 

June 1935 and 
Jure 1936 

,99 

.72 

1.37 

91 


August 1935 and 
February 1935 

2,49 

.49 

5.11 

100 


August 1935 and 
June 1936 

2.53 

.41 

6.15 

100 


There are 9S chances in 100 that the nursery school children 
are less integrating in June, 1936, than they were a year earlier. 
But tliis is no easier to explain than the low point in August, 1935, 
wliicli is significantly below the scores for all three other periods. 
The control group shows significantlj'- lower integration scores 
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in August tlian in any of the other periods of observation. The low- 
est difference is that between June, 1935, and June, 1936, showing 
ill the latter observation period a siiglit drop in integrative be- 
havior that hits 91 chances in 100 of indicating a real difference. 

Coinpamon of Groups at Respective Observation Periods. 

Dammaiion. The nursery school group is at all periods marc 
dominating than tlie control group; only in June, 1935, however, is 
the difference significant. Except for this difference in June, 193.S, 
the scores for tlie control group parallel rather closely the scores 
for the nursery school group as shown by Tigure 5, Table 16 shows 
that with the one exception none of the differences is significant. 


TAKLE 16 


OrphniifiRc 

pnirings 

Observation 

period 

Ohtniiicd 

difference 

Standard 
error of Critical 
diircreiice ratio 

Cli a nces 
In 100 

Nursery school 
with control 

Domination 

June 1935 2.03 

.42 

+.87 

100 

Nursery school 
with control 

August 1935 

.■1+ 

.3+ 

1.23 

89 

Nursery school 
with Cfintrol 

Februnvy 1936 

,19 

,51 

.3H 

64 

Nursery school 
with control 

June 1936 

.41 

,37 

1.13 

87 

Nursery school 
with control 

Integrntlon 

Tunc 1935 .56 

.81 

.5+ 

71 

Nursery school 
with control 

August 1935 


.37 

.98 

8+ 

Nursery school 
with Control 

Febtunry 1936 

.27 

.52 

.52 

69 

Nursery school 
with Control 

June 1936 

.SI 

.45 

1,82 

96 


Integration, In August, 1935, and February, 1936, tlie nurs- 
ery school children are more integrating than the control group, 
though the margin of advantage is very small and not significant. 
The greatest difference between the groups in integrative behavior 
occurred in June, 1936, when the control group had 96 chances In 
100 that their superior score was the result of a real difference. 
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Interpretation, The data showing trends in group scores for 
obscrviitioii periods and cornparisuns of orphanage groups at the 
respective periods liavc been analyzed and offered as found. No 
adequate explanations for fluctuations seem at hand, The 
drop in scores cannot be explained by the fact that the data were 
collected by two observers. The reliability of both observers is 
high and the drop in scores occurred between the first and second 
observations of one rccordci'. Moreover, this drop in activity in 
August, 1935, is consistent with findings shown by preliminary 
inspection of data of other studies made on the orphanage children 
to be reported by other experimenters. 

It was not practicable to obtain observations at consecutive periods 
for the Iowa City children. The absence of such data is regrettable 
since it would be expected tliat the relatively more stable and better 
controlled nursery scliuol situation would offer some light on ob- 
servations at the orphanage that must as yet remain unexplained. 



4. SEX DIFFERENCES 

Sex Dijfereiices Amnuff loivn City atid Oy{il<aua<fe CJiildren Cojji- 
l/l/jrd. The question Ju-ose as to ^\'hcLhel• there -would be sex differ- 
ences In tlic doininativc and integrative behavior of tlic children 
at these ages. Grouping the scores for boys aiul for girls separately, 
a fairlj' large number of pairings was obtained from the observa- 
tions of the Iowa City and orphanage children during June and 
August, 1935, and February, 1936, This general cennparison of 
boys and girls is shown in Table 17 and is illustrated graphicjilly in 
Figure 6, 

'['ABLE 17 


Sex 

Scores 

Wean 

Probahic error 
of mean 


Doinliiation 


Hoys 

568 

2.33 

.08 

Girls 

462 

3,27 

,11 


Iiuegration 


Bays 

564 

6,64 

.19 

Girls 

427 

5.7S 

.20 


The significance of these means is presented in Table 1 8. 
TABLE 13 



Sex 

Standard 

Obtained error of Crltleal 

difference difference ratio 

Chances 
in 100 

Boys 

and 

Domination 

girls ,94 .205 

4.60 

100 

Roys 

Integration 

and girls .86 ,405 

2,14 

98 

Girls 

are 

significantly more dominative than 

boys. 

They are 


also less integrative, with 98 chances in 100 tliat tlic obtained differ- 
ence represents a true difference greater than zero, It lias been 
reported that girls mature earlier in some respects than boys. To 
the extent, however, that high integrative scores and low domination 
scores indicate social maturity, the boj's arc more mature in tlieir 
social development than are the girls, 

Sex Differences Among Orphanage Children, A separate analysis 
was made for sex differences at tl\e orplianage by combining senves, 
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FIGURE 6 

Mean Domination and Integration Scores roa Hoys and Girls for Com- 

niNIJD OnSKRVATIONS OF loWA CiTY NURSERY SCIIOOI. AND ORPHAN AOE 

NuHSliRY School and Control Groups for June and 
August, 1935, and Fedruary, 1936 

from iill piiiriny^s for all four ubservatioii periods, Table 19 gives 
the mean scores for hoj's find foi girls regardless of ■whether they 
were paired with the same sex or the opposite sex. 


table 19 


OrphanaRC 

pairings Sex 


Probable error 

Children Mean of mean 


Domination 


Nin sery 

Boys 

235 

3.25 

.13 

school 

Girls 

206 

3,67 

,16 

Control 

Boys 

Girls 

169 

146 

2.63 

2.73 

.16 

,20 



Intcgi atioo 



Nu I'sery 

Boys 

223 

5,23 

.24 

.school 

Girls 

19! 

4.58 

,23 

CoiUiol 

Hoys 

Girls 

160 

12+ 

4.6+ 

4 , 1 s 

.25 

.31 
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Table 20 gives the ubtnioed diffcvcnccs between mean scoies, 
stnndaril errors of the differences, and their critical ratios. 

TABLE 20 

Standard 


Orphanage 

pairings 


Obtained 
Sex dlUcrcncc 

error of 
difference 

Critical Chalices 
ratio in 100 



Domination 




Nursery 

school 

Boys 

anti girls ,42 

.31 

1.35 

91 

Control 

Boy."! 

and girls .10 

.3g 

.26 

60 

Nursery 

school 

Boys 

.62 

,32 

1,96 

97 


and control 

Girls 

.94 

.38 

2.50 

99 

Nursery 

school 

Boys 

Integration 

and girls .65 

.49 

1,34 

90- 

Control 

Buys 

and girls .49 

.58 

.84 

79 

Nuvacry 

school 

Roys 

.59 

,51 

1.15 

87 

ant! control 

Girls 

.44 

.57 

.77 

77 



DominoTion inT-eGRAxton ocxninATion Tareoaftrion 
nurnetp. 23B 2oe 22a i9i ia9 i46 i eo 

non.s^p.v <50+1000 conTF^ou 


FIGURE 7 

NEean Domination and Mean Inteoration Scores of Boys and Giiii-s in the 
Orphanage Nursery School and Control Groups Respectively 
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Tlie obtained sex diffevcnccs reported for the larger number of 
cases bceoiiie somc'vvlmt reduced for the finer analyses of sex differ- 
ences, Figure 7, whicll presents graphically the mean scores in- 
cluded in tile tabulation above, shows within the orphanage nursery 
scliool and control groups an internal consistency in sex differences. 
In the nursery school tliere arc 91 chances in 100 that the girls are 
more dominating than the hoys. There are 90 chances in 100 tliat 
the hoys arc more integrative than the girls. The same tendencies 
are shown in the control group but the differences are not significant. 

When the sexes arc compared for differences between the nursery 
school and control groups, both hoys and girls in the nursery school 
have higher domination scores than the respective scores for control 
group boys and girls. The differences approach significance with 
97 chances in 100 for boy.s and 99 chances in 100 for girls that there 
arc true differences, 

But the nursery scliool ho3's and girls are also more integrative 
tlian their respective sexes in the control group, though there are 



Mr.\N Domination ScoMis roii Orphanage Nursery Schoci- a no Contiiol 
Groups Showing Sex Ciimpaiusons or Scoices for Hoys When 
Paired With Hoys, Boys When Paired With Girls; 

Scores for Girls When Paired With Boys, and 
Girls When Paired With Girls 
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onh’ 87 and 77 cliajices in 100 that there are true differences j'l'eater 
tlian zero- 

Since this is a study in dynamic rcUtUmslups it was a matter of 
interest whether the demonstrated sex (llffercnccs should show that 
children of one sex are themselves different in hchavior when paired 
witli the opposite sex tlian when jiaired with their o’wn sox. if 
such were the case, tlic change In mean domination and integration 
scores should follow the tendency of the sex differences in tlomina- 
tive and in integrative behavior. Fortunately there were enough 
cases to justify a more finclj' detailed anal 3 'sis of sex differences at 
the orphanage. Tliosc analyses !irc shown in Table 21, 

Domiji/iiirni Among Orffhfliiage Children, 

Se,x comparisons iuitUin itnrsery school and conirol groups. 
Figure 8 presents grapliically the mean dominution scores given in 
this tabulation. Mean scores arc for tlie first named sex of a pair. 

TABLE 21 


Prolialile 

Orphanage ctvqi 


Group 

pairings 

Chihlreii 

M e a n 

nf mean 

Miirserj' 

school 

Domination 

Boys and hoys S3 

2.70 

.24 

N ii r.stry 
school 

Boys and girls 

61 

3.46 

.26 

Nursery 

school 

Girl.s and boys 

61 

2.79 

.20 

Nil IS cry 
school 

Gills and girls 

61 

4,97 

■ .40 

Control 

Boys and boys 

5S 

2.02 

.26 

Control 

Boys and girls 

42 

2.33 

.30 

Control 

Girls and boys 

42 

2.02 

.19 

Control 

Girls and girls 

3a 

2.97 

.33 

Miirsevy 

school 

Integration 

Boys and boys 53 

5,02 

.84 

Nursery 

school 

Buys and gii'ls 

fit 

3,90 

.34 

Nursery 

school 

Givis and boys 

61 

3.57 

.33 

Nursery 

school 

Girls and girls 

61 

4. IS 

.34 

Control 

Boys and boys 

58 

6.00 

.SS 

Control 

Boys and girls 

42 

4,02 

.47 

Control 

Girls and boys 

+2 

2 ,aa 

.3+ 

Control 

Girls and girls 

38 

6,03 

.80 
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Tile differences between tlicse mean scores are shown in Table 22. 


I'AIJLJi 22 






Standard 





OrphanaRc 

Obtained 

error of 

Critical 

Chances 

Item 

Group 

pairings 

dilterence 

difference 

ratio 

in 100 



Domination 




1 

Nursery 

.school 

Boys ami hoys 
Girls .Tiitl Rirl.s 

2.27 

.69 

3.32 

100 


Nursery 

Boys fincl girls 

.67 

.49 

1.35 

91 

2 

school 

Girls and boys 

3 

Nursery 

school 

Boys anti hoys 
Boys and girls 

.76 

.53 

1.44 

92 


Nursery 

Girls and hoys 

2.18 

.66 

3.30 

loo 


school 

Girls and girls 

5 

Control 

Boys and boys 
Girls and girls 

.95 

.61 

1.54 

93 



Boys and girls 

.31 




6 

Control 

tJjfl.t and Iroy’S 

.53 

.59 

72 

7 

Control 

Boys and boys 
Boys and gills 

.31 

.58 

.54 

70 



Bovs and boys 

.95 

.57 

1.67 

9+ 

2 

Cottlrol 

Gills and girls 


Nursery 






17 

.school 

Boys and boys 

.68 

.51 

1.33 

90 


Control 

Boys and boy's 






Nursery 






[8 

school 

Girls and girls 

2.00 

.77 

2.61 

99 


Control 
Nurse ly 

Girls and girls 





19 

school 

Boys and girls 

1.13 

.59 

1.89 

96 


Control 

Nursery 

Buys and girls 





20 

school 

Girls and boys 

.77 

.42 

1.83 

96 


Control 

Girls and boys 







Integration 




ft 

Nursery 

Boys and boys 

.84 

1.34 

.63 

73 


school 

Gil ls .and girls 


10 

Ntrrsery 

school 

Boys ai»l girls 
Girls and buys 

.33 

.69 

.48 

67 

n 

Nursery 

school 

Boys and boys 
Buys and girl.s 

1.12 

1.31 

.84 

79 

12 

Nursery 

Girls and boys 

.61 

.69 

.88 

80 

school 

Gills and girls 
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TABLE 22 {coii(intied) 

Standard 

Oi'phanagc Obtained error of critical Chances 


Item 

Group pairings 

dilTerencc dilfereiiee ratio 

in 100 


InLcgiat'ion 




13 

_ ^ , Boys iiiid boys 

Gills and girla 

,03 

1.43 

,02 

50 

14 

Boys and giria 
Control ( 51 , .]s 

1.14 

.85 

1.14 

86 

IS 

Boys and boys 
Contiol jjgyg r,n([ gilds 

1,98 

t,06 

1.34 

96 

Ifi 

_ , , Girls and boys 

Contiol Qjjjs gilds 

3.H 

1.28 

2,46 

99 


Control Boys and boys 





21 

Nursery 

school Boys and boys 

,98 

1.45 

.66 

74 


Control Girls and gills 





22 

'Nuisci-y 

.school Glid.s and girls 

1.35 

1.28 

1.45 

93 


Control Boys and girls 





23 

Nursery 

school Boys and girls 

.12 

.85 

,14 

54 


Control Girls and boys 





24- 

Nursery 

.65 

.69 

1.05 

85 


school Gilds niul boys 





Among the iiursci'i' scliool children when 

girls arc 

paired 

with girls 

their 

mean domination score is 

almost 

twice that of boys when 

boys 1 

arc paired with boj^s {item 

1). 

Girls arc 

almost 

twice as 


cl om ilia ting wlien pniied with each other as they arc when they are 
paired with boi's (item 4). In both cases tlie differences arc signiii- 
cant. 

Bo 3 's on the other hand (item 3) become about 25 per cent more 
dominating when paired with girls than tliey are when paired with 
boys; there arc 92 chances in 100 that there is a true difference, 
A change in pairings, from the bo 5 fs' own sex to tlic opposite sex, 
raises boys to a JiIeIici' level of domination score than the mean 
score for girls with whom they are paired. 

Among tlic control group the same tendencies are sliown as in 
the lUivsery school group, though the differences are less and are not 
significant. Tliere are 93 chances in 100, however, that the girls 
arc significantly more dominating than boys when each sex group is 
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paired with liis own sex (Item 5). Girls are more dominating 
when paired with each other than wlien paired with boys; there 
are 94 clianccs in 100 that there is a true difference (item 8). 

Sex Compnrhon betiueen Orphnmge Nwncry School a/ul Conirol 
Groups, In tlm comparison of nursery school children with the 
control group for sex differences as shown In the preceding tabulation, 
tltc nursery school children in all cases are more dominating than 
the control group and all the differences approach signiftennee (items 
17 to 20). The nursery school girls are more dominating than the 
control girls when both groups arc paired with girls (item 18), 

Nursery sclrool boys are more dominating than control group ho 5 fs 
when both groups are paired with girls (item 19). There are 96 
cliances in 100 that there is a true difference, The odds are also 
96 in 100 for a true difference between nursery school girls and 
control group girls when girls arc paired with tlie hnys, the nursery 
school girls being more dominating (item 20), 

Integration Afiiong Orphanage Children, 

Sex comparisons within nursery school and control groups, 
Pigure 9 illustrates the mean integration scores for the same com- 
binations of pairings examined above for domination scores in 
Figure 8, 

For the nursery school group none of tlic differences is significant, 
ihougli the critical ratios indicate a tendency for the children to be 
more integrative when paired with their own sex than when paired 
with the opposite sex. Boys paired with boys are more integrative 
than girls paired with girls but there are only 73 chances in 100 
that there is a true difference. When opposite sexes are paired, 
the boys are still more integrative, though the difference is small. 

Tlic control group children show no real difference between 
bo 5 's and girls when each is paired with his own sex. Control 
group boys and girls each show much higher integrative scores when 
paired with their own sex than do the nursery school group. When 
paired witli the opposite sex, the girls’ integration scores drop to 
almost half the score they obtain when they are paired with their 
own sex. There are 99 chances in 100 that there is a difference 
greater tlian zero. Boys show a decrease in integrative scores when 
paired with girls; there are 96 chances in 100 that this decrease 
represents a true difference. Wlien boys and girls arc paired with 
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FIG UK i: 9 

Ml! AN Integration Scores for Ohmianaoe Nuusehv Sciiooi, ANn Controi, 
Groui's Showinc! Sex Compauisons roll Scores roii Bova When 
Faired With Boys, Boys When Paired Wmi Omi.s,' 

Scores roR Giri.s -Y^'iien Pairi;!) With Boa's, 

AND Girls When Pa hied With Girls 

CRch otlier, the boys luve liiifher integration scores than the girls; 
there arc 86 chnnees in 100 that tlierc is a real difference, 

Sex Competrison betiveen Orphouage ursery School nttd Control 
Groups. A glance at items 21 to 24 shows tliat witli one exception the 
control group chililrcn have superior mean integrative scares in all 
comparisons. None of these ilifferenccs, however, is sigiiificant. The 
largest difference, in which control group girls are more intcgnitivc 
than niirserv school girls Avhen each is paired vvitli girls, has 93 
chances in 100 of representing a true difference (item 22). 

Sex Comparisons of Tofai InleracilvUy fFilhin Orphanage N itrs- 
ery School and Control Groups. A total interactivity score is the 
sum of the tallies for domiiiativc and integrative hcliavior Avliicli a 
cliild receives when paired wltli a companion, A mean total inter- 
activity score is the average of these scores for tlic number of pair- 
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ings. The diitn on winch the tabulation (p. 380) was based were 
used to calculate means and probable errors of total Interactivity 
scores. Mean total interactivity scores arc given in Table 22. 


TAULE 22 


Group 

Orphanage 

pairings 

Chi Id re 11 

Mean 

Probable 
error 
of mean 

N 0 1 SL- ry 

school 

Boys and boys 

S3 

7.72 

.62 

Nnrserv 

school 

Hoys niul ('iris 

61 

7.36 

,30 

Nurse IV 

school 

Girls and hoys 

61 

6.36 

.27 

Nursery 

school 

Girls and girls 

61 

9.1S 

.37 

Control 

Hovs and lioys 

5S 

3.02 

,43 

Conti r)l 

Hoys and girls 

4Z 

6.3 S 

.39 

Control 

CtIi'Is ami hoys 

42 

4.90 

.27 

Control 

Girls and gills 

38 

9.00 

.61 

Tlie differences between means, 

stfindiii'd errors of differences, and 

critical ratio-s 

of differences between sexes arc given 

in 'Fable 23 - 


TABLE 23 




Orpliaiingc 

Dhtained 

Standard 
error of 

Cjitical Chances 

Group 

pairings 

dillcieiice 

difference 

ratio in 100 

Niii’.sery 

school 

Hoys anti bnys 
Ilovs and girls 

.3^ 

1.02 

.35 64 

Nursery 

school 

Girls and hoys 
Gil Is and girls 

2.79 

.63 

4,10 too 

Nuisery 

school 

Hoys and boys 
Girls and girls 

1.43 

1,06 

1.35 91 

Nursery 

school 

Girls and boys 
Hays and girls 

1.00 

.60 

1.67 96 

Control 

Hoys and boys 
Hoys and girls 

1.67 

.86 

1.93 97 

Control 

Girls and boys 
Girls and girls 

4,10 

.99 

4.15 100 

Control 

Hoys niul hoys 
Girls and girls 

.98 

1.11 

.89 80 

Control 

Girls and boys 
Hoys and gills 

1.45 

.71 

DO 

C^ 


' 

— 

— 

— 


The mean scores arc also illustrated graphically in Figure 10. 
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Rty CnMP ARISONS of Total Interactivitv Amqno Ori'IIANACU Ciiiloiien, 
Mean Scores for Total Interactivity Showing Shparatrly for 
Nursery School ano Control Groups Scores for Hoys 
When Paired With Hoys, Boys When Paired With 
Girls ; Scores for Girls When Paired 
With Hoys, and Girls When 
Paired With Girls 

A noticeable cliaractcristic of the data sliown in FiKure 10 is 
the consistency between tlic niirseTy school and control groups in the 
gcncial trend of sex differences. The diffeicnces between the nursery 
scliool and control groups are differences in amount or degree 
and not differences in kind or direction. A second tendency one 
can see in Figure 10 is the relatively outstanding amount of social 
interplay among the girls when tlicy are paired with their own sex, 
Girls are distinctly more active, in fact they have the Jiighest 
interactivity scores of all pairings when paired with their own sex. 
When paired with the opposite sex, girls in hotli nursery school and 
control groups shotv the lowest amount of social interactivity of any 
pairings. In both nursery school and control groups differences arc 
significant with obtained differences over four times their rcspec- 
five standard errors. 
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Boys, too, are more active in both nuiseiy school and control 
groups when paired with their own sex than when paired with 
girls. T. lie difference approaches signi/jcance in the control group, 
with 97 chances in IDO that it represents a true difference. In the 
nursery school group, however, the reduction In total interactivit}" 
scores is small and not significant. 

WJicn giiis are paii’cd with girls and boys are paired with boj^s, 
the girls arc more interactive than arc the boys. This superiority 
of the girls is greater in the nursery school group than in the con- 
trol group. There arc 91 and 80 chances in 100 respective!}' for 
nursery scliool and control groups that these differences represent 
true differences. 

On the contrary, when the sexes are cross-paired the hoys have 
higher total interactivity scores than the girls. This is true of both 
nursery scliool and control group children. The differences approach 
.significance with 96 and 98 chances in 100 respectively that these 
diffcrencc.s rejirescnt true differences. 

Siiniinary of Sex Differeuces at the Orphanage. 

1. The nursery .school and control groups shmv an internal 
consistency of scores in their sex comparisons; they differ only in 
degree. This internal consistency can he seen graphically in Figures 
tS and 9. 

2. Girls are more dominating than boys. 

3. When scxe.s are cros.s- paired, girls decrease in dominative 
behavior and hoys increase in domination. 

4. Girls and hoys arc not significantly different in integrative 
behavior udien paired with thcli own sex. 

5. When the sexes are cross-paired, both boys and girls show 
decreases In integrative behavior. 

6. When the sexes are cross-paired, both boys and girls of 
the control group sliow greater decreases in integration scores 
than do boys and girls of tlie nursery school group, tlie decrease for 
control group girls amounting to virtual significance, 

7. Boys are sllglitly more Integrative in cross-pairings of sexes 
than are girls. 

8. In cross-pairings, girls sliow lower scores than boys in both 
dominative and integrative behavior. This is true for both nursery 
school and control group cliildren. 
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9. As regards total Intel activity, the data presented indicate 
til at among tliese small orphanage children sex differences are already- 
established. 

10. The sexes Jiave relatively lower total interactivity scores 
when cross'paired. 

11. The sex differences in total interactivity scores arc less 
in the nursery school children than in the control group. 

\ 2 . In corny aving vwn'sevy sclwcl and c«ntvo\ gvovvys, t\it 
.same internal consistency of sex differences shown in total inter- 
activity scores was shown also for integrative heliavior. 



5, CORRELATION OF DOMINATION AND INTEGRA- 
TION SCORES WITH SEVERAL FACTORS 

In the prelim in:ir 3 ' report (3) correlations were made respec- 
tively between domination and integration scores and a number of 
factors. It was found that dominativc scores (based on items 2, 5, 
and 8 of the observation blank) showed no correlation with chrono- 
logical age, mental age, IQ, change in IQ, attendance at nursery 
school, or length of time at the 0 |rphanage, and that domination did 
not correlate positively or negatively with integrative behavior. It 
was found also that “integrative behavior shows no correlation with 
the above factors with the exception of chronological age and men- 
tal age with wdiich slight positive tendencies to correlate were 
indicated. 

Domination. In the present ie])ort domination scores, as previ- 
ously explained, include items 1 to 8 inclusive on the observation 
blank. The coeflicients of correlation between domination and sev- 
eral other factors are given in Table 24. The number of cases 
includes semes for Iowa City nursery school children unless other- 
wise stated. 


TABLE 24 

Dominatiun 


Factors 

Nuinhcr 

Correlation 

Mental ngc 

lOOO 

— 27±.02 

Mental age {chronological age held constant) 

128 

— .3S±.05 

Mental age (Iowa City) 

272 

— .11±.03 

Chronological age 

lOOO 

.00±.02 

Diffevence in chronological ages of children 

968 

.08±.02 

Chronological age (mental age constant) 

128 

.24±.06 

Overweight in muscle*' 

233 

.02±.04 

Overweight in faf^ 

242 

,00±.04 

Height (nursery school)* 

69 

.36±.07 

Height (control group)*' 

48 

.40±.08 

Time at oiphanage* 

sa 

.06±.09 

Attendance at nursery school* 

74 

.12±.08 

Ascendant behavior (Fagc, o/). cil.) 

98 

.65±.02 

■*^Indicates correlations based on data for or 

phanage children. 



“In the inlet^r.ativc scin'cs computed for the iircliininar}' report (3) item 
t2 on tliD ohservatiou blank wa.s omitted because it occurred so infrequently 
as to show low reliability of observers, With the higher reliability of 
observers for this report, item 12 has been inchuled but the presence of 
this item won id not affect can elation coefficients previously reported in 
which iiUcgration scores were involved. 

389 
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Mental age was computed by interpolation to the inojith nearest 
the time of ohservation. One thousand scorings gave a correlation of 
— .27^.02. This iadlcntcs a very slight tendency for doinination 
scores to decrease as mental age increases. Tiie higher mental ages 
of the Iowa City nuvsery school children, together with theiv lower 
doinination scores as compared u'ith orphanage nurse ia' school chil- 
dren, would seem to have contributed to the slight tendency indicated 
hy this negative coefficient. 

On tlic same number of cases, hut with the probable error based 
on = 128 (because of the correlation between mental age and 
chronological age), mental age was correlated with domination 
.scores, with chronological age held constant. This partial correla- 
tion raised the negative relationship to a coefficient of — .35±.05. 

Tlie correlation of domination scores with the mental ages of 
Iowa City children gave a coefficient of — , 1 1 ±.03. Tliis low coeffi- 
cient indicates no practical relationship in the Iowa City group be- 
tween cloiriinative behavior and mental age. The higher correla- 
tion for Iowa City and orphanage groups combined is to be explained 
in part by the fact that the Iowa City children had both higher 
mental ages and lower domination scores than the orphanage children. 

Zero correlation was found between chronological age and 1000 
domination scores. The coefficient Avas .00±.02, 

Since mental age showed a negative correlation of — .27 with 
domination it seemed that mental age, wlu’ch tends to increase with 
chronological age, was somewhat influencing the zero correlation be- 
tween chronological age and domination. Consequently a correla- 
tion was computed between fire cllffierenccs in mental ages of the 
children paired and their dominative scores. The difference in 
mental age was plus for one child and minus for the other child of 
each pair. A very small coefficient of .08±,02 tvas obtained. It 
seemed tliat mental age tvas still counteracting the correlation with 
chronological age. A partial correlation was then computed hold- 
ing mental age constant, with the result shown in the next item. 

A partial correlation of chronological age and domination scores 
\va^ computed Avitli mental age held constant. This gave a positive 
coefficient of .24±.06. Although the probable error is fairly large, 
it would seem to indicate that mental .age .and chronological age 
shoAv a slight opposition to each other In tlicir influences on domina- 
tion scores. 
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If clii'onolo(^ic:il a^ic with inciital age lield constant would seem 
to have a positive c/fect on clornmativc behavior the question might 
arise whether height or u'cight, whicli are related to chronological 
age in j'oiing children, might be affecting duiiilnatioii scores. Certain 
physical measurements of orphanage cliildien used in research by 
other investigators were available. Measurements of “overweight 
in muscle*’ siiowed no relationship with domination scores, the coeffi- 
cient of correlation being .02±.04. 

The coeflicicnt of conclation bettveen “overweight in fat’’ was 
.00±.04, 

Because of the significant differences in domination scores between 
the orphanage nursery school and control groups separate correla- 
tions were computed between height and domination scores. In 
the nursery scliool group a coefficient of ,36±.07 was obtained, indi- 
cating that in the mirscr.v school group height is a slight factor in 
affecting dominalion scores. 

In the control group, also, a coefficient of correlation of .40±,08 
was obtained for height and domination scores, indicating that in 
the control group (less dominating than the nursery school group) 
height docs have a slight positive relationship to doiuinativc behavior. 

The question was rai.scd whether the length of time the child 
bad been at the orphanage affected bis domination score. The 
coeJfidwJt of i:oireki!on of .06 dr. 09 shows n j'cJatioosJjJp, 

At the time these data were obtained there was also a zero rela- 
tionship between domination scores and the number of clays in 
attendance at the orphanage nursery school. The coefficient of 
correlation was .12dr.08 for 74 measures. 

It has been explained previously that by definition Jack (4) in- 
cluded without distinction under ascendant behavior social responses 
which are defined by the writer as domi native and as integrative 
behavior. A child might be expending energy in a common purpose 
with a com ]! an ion (integrative behavior) or he might be expending 
energj' at cross-purposes ( domi native beliavior) ; both vrould be 
recorded by Jack and by Page"^ as ascendant behavior. It was to 

'^In the spring ef 11135 when the writer was setting up an experiment in 
dominnlive and integrative behavior, Miss Marjorie L. Page was under- 
taking a (loclor’s dissertation on the luodilication of ascendant behavior (S) 
in preschool children, repeating certain of the Jack procedures,^ It wag not 
practicable to ciiiiy on at tlie same time another study in which the same 
children would be paired without introducing a possible unmeasured iiiflii- 
enco on their ascendant hehavior, Miss Page kindly consented to allow 
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be expected, tlierefore, that there would be found some correlation 
between ascendance on the one band and domination and integratiou 
on tlic otltcr. Fortunatcl}^ the original records of the Page research 
were made available for use in this study. The cocflicicnt of correla- 
tion between domination scores and ascendant behavior as recorded 
by Page was .65 ±.02. 

hileffrnlicu- Table 25 gives coefficients of correlation between 
several factors and integration scores. Again the correlations arc 
based on data from the Iowa City nursery school and the ovpbanaKe 
groups combined unless otlrcrwisc indicated. 


^I'ABLE 25 


Factors 

Imegratioa 

Number Correlation 

Mental age 

872 

.30 ±.03 

Mental age (chronological age held con.st.mi) 

128 

.3+±.05 

Chronological age 

975 

.07+.02 

Chronological age (mental age constant) 

128 

— .16±.06 

Height (nursery school)* 

71 

.1S±.08 

Height (control group)* 

51 

.40±.09 

Time at orphanage* 

56 

.lft±.09 

Attendance at nursery achaol* 

77 

— .03±,oa 

Ascendant behavior (Page, op. cif.) 

n 

.44±03 


‘Indicates correlations based on data for orplianage cbildrcn. 


A coefficient of correlation of ,30±.03 with mental age on 872 
scores is raised to .34 when chronological age is held constant. This 
shows a slight positive relationship between mental age and integra- 
tive scores. The coefficient obtained when integration scores were 
correlated with chronological age was .07±.02. This coefficient 
became — .16±.06 when mental age was lield constant. Tlte.-'C 
coefficients indicate virtually no relationship. 

For the orphanage nursery school cliilJren, height correlates 
.l5±.08 with integrative scores, whereas for the control group, 
height correlates .40±.09. The numbers of scores are small and 
the probable errors large for both nursery school groups. Tlic cot' 
relations indicate a slight tendency but no difference between groups. 

another observer to be present during cettalii of her pairings of children 
in Iowa City and at the orphanage in June and August, 1935. For these 
two observation periods the children Ufsed in this .study were okserved 
simultaneously by one observer who recorded domination and integra- 
tion behavior and hy another observer who recorded ascendant behavior. 
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Time at the oiphaiiagje shows no coi'fclation with integrative be- 
havior, Attendance at the orphanage nursery school up to the time 
these ih'itii were obtained si lowed no correlation ivith integrative 
behavior as shown by the coefficieiit of — ,03±,08, 

Ascendant behavior, as recorded and scored by Page, when cor- 
related with integration scores shows a coefficient of .44±.03, 
Recalling that the coefHcient of correlation between ascendant be- 
havior and domination was .65±,02, it is evident that a child's 
ascendant score would probably yield a better prediction of his 
dominativc behavior than of his integrative behavior, 

Suviuwry and hiferprelaiion of Correlations. Domination scores 
have a slight negative correlation { — ,35±.05) with mental age 
when chronological age is held constant. Domination scores have 
a slight positive correlation (.24±.06) with chronological age when 
mental age is held constant. Among orphanage children, domination 
shows no correlation with overweight in muscle, overweight in fat, 
time at the orphanage, or day’s attendance at the nursery school. 
Domination correlates with height in the nursery school group 
(.36±. 07) and shows also a small positive relationship (.40±.08J 
with height in the control group. 

Integration scores show a positive correlation of .30±.03 with 
mental age. At the orphanage, integration scores show slight posi- 
tive correlations with height for the control group with coefficients 
of .40 for the control group nnd .15 for tile nursery school group. 
Integration scores do not correlate with length of time at the or- 
phanage nor with days’ attendance at the nursery school 
The tendency of mental age to correlate positively with integra- 
tion scores and negatively with domination scores is In a way a 
validation of a fundamental assumption in this study: that high 
integration scores and low domination scores arc measures of social 
maturity and criteria of growth. 



6. THE DYNA:MIC NATURE OF INTFRACIHVITY 

Most of the finJings of this study hfive been presented. It is now 
possible to assemble the evidence wlilcli has direct bearing on some 
of the main hypotheses iniderlying this investigntion. 

Di)ii}W(ilioii Incites Domiueftivc Behavtcic h) One's CotHpaiiion. 

C?'oss-p(iirin{/s of ovphannse groups. It was seen in Tables 11 
and 12 and in Figure 4 that among the orphanage children the nurs- 
ery school group were significantly more dominating than the con- 
trol group when each child was paired with children from his own 
group. But wlicn nursery school children were randomly cross- 
paired witli control group children this relationship between mean 
domination scores changed. The group having the significantly 
higher domination score (nursery school paired with nursery school) 
became less dominating and the group having the significantly lower 
domination score (control paired with control) became more dom- 
inating rvhen children in the high and low score groups were 
cross-paired (nursery scliool child paired with control child). More- 
over, this dynamic tendency toward equalization was so strong as 
to raise the lowest mean score to a point actually higher than the 
mean to whicli the highest score dropped. That is, in tlic cross- 
pairings tile two groups overcompensated for their original differ- 
ences to such an extent that the control group became more dominat- 
ing til an the nursery school group, The increase of tltc low mean 
domination score (control group) had 99.9 chances in 100 of repre- 
senting a true difference. The decrease of the higher naean dom- 
ination score (nursery school group) had 89 chances in 100 of being 
significant, 

Gross-pairings of sexes at (he orphanage. Domination scores 
for homogeneous and cross-pairings of sexes are shown in Tables 11 
and 12 and are illustrated by Figure 8. Significant sex differences 
in mean dcinination scores were found among the orphanage nursery 
school children. As pointed out above, the control group children 
were less dominating than the nursery school children. However, 
the control group children showed exactly the same sex difference 
tendencies as did the nuiseiq' .school children; the differences be- 
tween boys and girls approaclicd significance. There are 93 cliances 
in 100 that the control group girls were more dominating than the 
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control group boys. These differences are between the mean scores 
of boys wJicji boys -vvci-c jinii'cd witlj boys and tlie mean scores of 
girls when girls were paired with girls. 

When, liowcver, the domliniiion scores of these random pairings 
of orphanage childvcn were sorted out to show cross-pairings of the 
sexes, the sex relationship cliangcd. In the nursery scliool group 
the sex having the significantly lower mean domination score (boys 
paired with hoys) became more dominating in the cross-pairings. 
There are 92 chances in 100 that this increase was greater than 
zejo. On the other hand, the sex having tlie significantly higher 
mean domination score (girls paired with girls) became less dominat- 
ing in the cross-pairings, The decrease in domlnative behavior was 
a significant decrease. Not only this, but there is seen the same 
ovcrcompcnsation of the tendency toward equalization of scores that 
occurred in the cross- pairings of nursery school and control group 
children. The nursery school boys in the cross-pairings with girls 
actually increased their low mean domination score to a point above 
the mean domination score for girls in the same cross-pairing. In 
the Control group all the changes were in the same direction and the 
boy-girl own-sex differences and the decrease of girls’ score in the 
cross-pairings approached significance. The domination scores were 
in all respects internally consistent, thus adding credence to those 
tendencies which only approached significance. 

Correlation of hiffh luith low domination scores. Another 
method of analyzing the data not previously discussed was used to 
show tlie dynamic relationship between domination in one child and 
dominative behavior in his companion. The higher domlnative 
scores of 513 pairings were correlated against the domination scores 
of the companion, A correlation coefficient of .68±,017 was ob- 
tained. 

Figure 11 shows the regression lines for the higher and lower 
domination scores in the 513 pairings. The main value of regres- 
sion lines lies in prediction. Given child a/'s domination score and 
the knowledge tlial this score is cither above or below that of his 
companion, one can use the regression lines to predict the com- 
panion's “most prohahle" domination score. 

From line X one predicts the most probable domination score of 
a companion when the child’s own score is higher than that of the 
companion. From line Y one predicts the coinpanlon's domination 
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FIGURE 11 

Domination Incitf-s Domination; Rkgrcssion EuuA’iioNS of Hitfiiuii Dumi- 
WATION SCORRS CORRBIATSJ) WlTll LOWIIR DOMINATION ScOHIiS 

score when the child’s OAvn score' is lower thfiii the domination 
score of the companion. 

If there were a perfccc correlation, chat is, if domination always 
incited dominativc beliavior in a companion, the regression lines 
would coincide and the prediction from one score would be exact. 
The regression lines indicate the degree to which one can predict 
most probable dominativc behavior in a companion from a child’s 
own domination score. 

Since theoretically it is assumed tliat domination produces either 
resistance (domination) or submission (a fear rcs])onsc), the cor- 
relation of .68 is very high, submission responses not being recorded 
in this study. It shoAvs that even for .small children the use or 
threat of force tends to incite similar behavior in a companion. 

Iiiiegrative Bshovinr luducss Inteffrafive Behavior in One's Com- 
panio n. 

Cross-lxnr'fiigs of orphanage groups. In the comparison of 
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homogeneous and ci'oss-pRirlngs of orphanage niirseiy school and 
control grovijw, none of the differences between vnean integration 
scores was significant, The dynamic tendencies arc thus less evi- 
dent and less conclusive than is the case with domi native behavior, 
Never thele.ss the tendencies tliongh small are consistent. In Tables 
U and 12 and in Figure 4 it can be seen that the lower integrative 
gi'oup becomes more integrative in behavior when cross-paired with 
the higlier integrative group with 93 ciianccs in 100 of a true differ- 
ence. The higher integrative group when cross-paired reduces 
its integrative scores hut with only 73 chances in 100 that the change 
repicsents a real difference. 

Cross- pain ngs of sex-cs at the orphnvage. Sex comparisons 
showed no significant differences in either nursery school or control 
groups when children were paired with their own sex. Since there 
are no high-low (lifferences between sexes in integrative behavior, 
these (lata cannot afford evidence of predicted change through 
circular responses as was tlic case with mean domination scores. 

Correlation of high tviih low Integration scores. The high 
integrative scores of 514 pairings were correlated against the integra- 
tive scores of the companion, A positive coclTicicnt of correlation of 
.82±.01 was obtained. 

Figure 12 shows the regression lines for tlic higlici and lower 
integration scores in 514 pairings. It will be noted that the hlgh- 
corrclation of .82 brings the regression lines much closer together 
than for dominative behavior. This correlation indicates that there 
is an even greater accuracy in predicting from a child’s integration 
score the integration score of his companion than there was in the 
regression cciuatlons for (lomination. 

These data do not indicate that the meek are inheriting the earth, 
but thej' do indicate the iiossibilitj' of great educational effectiveness 
of noncoercive hchavior in dealing with small children, 

Dom'tnni'ion ’Not Only Different from But Dyntimically Unre- 
lated to Integrative Behavior. A coefficient of correlation for 1,030 
.“cores was compuled hetw'ccn cliildven’s domination scores and 
integration scores for their respective companions, The coefficient 
obtained was — .10Hr.02, This iiulicatcs tiint there is no dynamic 
relationship between dimii nation in one child and integrative be- 
havior in his comjianion as observed and recorded in this experi- 
mciital situation. 
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FIGURE 12 

Ikteckation Induces Integration i Reciiession Equations of HiciiiiR Inte- 

CRATIVE SCOllKS Coim ELATED WlTH LoVVER INTEOH. ATTVF, ScOR.F.8 

A coefficient of correJation for J,030 scores was computed between 
doiiiimition scores and the clilldrcn's own respective integration scores. 
The coefficient obtained was — .07 ±.02, 

From the evidence given above, there might seem to be an ap- 
parent inconsistency in tlie hypotheses underlying the relationship 
between dominative and integrative behavior. The negligible cor- 
relations wcvild seem to indicate that a child would be just as 
integrative with a highly dominating companion as with a much 
less dominating companion. Why was there found to be no relation 
between these two different kinds of behavior instead of a negative 
relation, between domination and integration? Why did not these 
sliglitiy negative correlations come out highly negative? The answer 
to these questions lies in the liypothesis that domination can pre- 
vent or obstruct integrative behavior if the intolerance of difference 
and the balance of power arc both too great, but it cannot induce 
integrative behavior. It might be mentioned again that no attempt 
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Is made here to ovcisimpllfy the concepts of pcisonality growth 
or to present a scheme that will explain all behavior. The most that 
is attempted here Is to he consistent in such definitions and hypothe- 
ses as have been used. 

The concept of confrontiuff of differences seems crucial in explain- 
ing the negligible correlation hetwccii doinliiative and integrative 
behavior revealed in this study. I'lie confronting of differences 
means the expenditure of energy either in a common purpose (yield- 
. ing to differences) or the expenditure of energy in opposition to 
differences (resisting differences). A problem In theory has been 
raised which needs more elaboration than can he given here, but an 
illustrative example may be helpful, The white men and the Indians 
h.ad conflicting interests. When there was plenty of good hunting 
ground, some of the Indians moved off into other territory during 
the earlier Invasion of tlic white man. It may he said that these 
Indians cliose not to be obliged to expend energies responding to 
the white man. Hut tlic white invasion pursued them; the con- 
fronting became obligatory. The relating process drew upon the 
energies of the Indians. 

It has been shown tliat domination incites domination and integra- 
tive behavior induces integrative behavior. The lack of relation 
between domination and integration Is probably due to the nature of 
the experimental play situation. Most children when paired with 
a dominating companion responded by .resistance; this can be said 
to have been the general tendency. Eut in resisting domination, 
some moved farther awiiy to a point from which they might next 
have done one of two things, one giving a low integration score, 
the other yielding a higher integration score. They might either 
have ignored the companion except for such resistance as was neces- 
sary to protect their isolation, or have attempted integrative over- 
tures from this protective distance, In the experimental play situa- 
tion as arranged for this study, it was frequently possible for a child 
to protect himself against domination by withdrawing from the 
companion or, on occasions, by ignoring him. The writer would 
assume that under different experimental conditlaiis in which each 
child liad little opportunity to withdraw to another area or to 
increase what may be called here psj'chologlcal distance, that domina- 
tion would correlate higlicr with domination and might even show 
a negative relationship with integrative behavior. 
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■Tliese two coefficients of — .10 and — .07, bciitg both negative, 
indicate a negative if any relationship between domination and inte- 
gration scores. The coefficients are, however, so small as to he 
negligible. They indicate that domination as defined, observed, and 
recorded in this investigation is not only different from but dyna- 
mically unrelated to integrative behavior as also defiacd. 'I'hey add, 
therefore, to the validation of tlie concepts and definitions used in this 
study. 

A schematic summary of the data bearing on the dynamic nature 
of the process of responding by which individuals resist or integrate 
differences is given in Table 26, All tlie data summarized here con- 
tribute to the validatiovr of both the definitious of dominative and 
Integrative behavior used in tliis study and the concepts and hypothe- 
ses underlying tliese definitions. 

Sinmnary. This investigation offers evidence that within tlie 
limits of this study; 

1. Domination in a cliild incites doininative responses in a com- 
panion. 

2. Integrative behavior in a child induces integrative behavior 
in a companion. 

3. Dominative behavior and integrative behavior are not only 
different techniques of responding to others, but in tliis experimental 
situation arc dynamically unrelated. 



7. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

T>efimUo)n avd Hypotheses. Integrative behavior is defined as a 
phenomenon of growth in which the individual responds to differ- 
ences in other persons. In integrative hcliavior a person yields to an- 
otlier; he finds a common purpose ainong differences and expends 
energy with another, i.c., he achieves a change in structure or function, 
in goals and purposes as a result of encountering persons different 
from liimsclf. Integrative hcliavior is spontaneous, dynamic, flexible, 
clianging; in tlieory it is growth at the optimum. 

Dominativc behavior is defined as a tcclmiciue of responding to 
others by which a person resists differences, resists change, resists 
growth. In dominativc hcliavior a person is rigid and Inflexible, he 
has Ills mind made up; lie does not lediicc tlie conflict of differences 
by finding a common purpose among differences; ratlier, he maintains 
or increases conflict or tension lietwecn liiiuself and others who 
differ from himself; he expends energy against or in opposition to 
others, In dominative behavior a person disregards the desires of 
others, he uses commands, threats, or force to gain his unyielding 
objectives; he attacks the status of others; he adds to the insecurity 
of others. 

Domination is something less than spontaneous behavior. It Is 
not yielding or growing; it is .sclf-prcscrvijig; it is an expression of 
fear of an impending change; it is the behavior of an insecure 
person. 

Hypotheses were advanced holding tliat domination incites 
mistance or that if tlie balance of power is too great it jiroduees 
submission. Resistance to domination is itself dominative behavior. 
Submission, like domination, is a fear response; it is the response of 
an insecure person iifraid of impending change; it is an effort to 
preserve a status quo. However justified resistance or submission 
may be on etJiical or .social grounds, neither one is related to growth. 

There arc probably no situations in wliicli one can find domination 
or intcgiatlon in a ‘*p'^re” form. Rut most situations in which 
persons find themselves /[‘om moment to moment arc clmracterized 
by one or the other technique of responding to differences. 

The concept of “ascendant behavior*’ Includes dominative and 
integrative behavior witliout tlistinction. Ascendance as a term 
characterizing personality docs not differentiate between flexibility and 
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inflexibility in responding to dil^ercnccs. Snatclnng a toy from 
another cliild and asking one if he may play with a toy as soon 
as he is througli with it are both by definition expressions of ascend- 
ant behavior. It is held here that domination and integration arc 
fundamentally different and unrelated techniques of responding to 
differences, and that the concept of ascendant behavior is not helpful 
in explaining personality growth. 

Subjects, One hundred twenty-eight children of preschool age 
were studied. These children comprised three groups*, (n) a 
nu mery school group attending the preschool laboratories of tlie 
Iowa Child Welfare ReBcarch Station; (/;) an orphanage nursery 
school group attending an experimental nursery school in an orphan- 
age; (c) a control group of orphanage children matched for chrono- 
logical age, mental age, and length of residence at the orplianage but 
not attending nursery school. The orphanage nursery school had been 
opened in the fall preceding the beginning of this stvidy and consid- 
erable evidence was at hand that the nursery school children were 
still having difficulty in adjusting to the new situation. 

Procedure. Each child was paired at random with five others. 
Orphanage children in nurseiy school and control groups were 
paired with members of tlieir own group and with members of tlic 
other group. Two children were brought to the experimental play 
room and were allowed to play with a sand box and toys for 
five minutes, the observer recording their beliavicv through an 
observation screen. The ohservations were leduced to domination 
and integration scores. 

Results. The following results were obtained; 

1. Coefilcients of reliability of observers ranged from .90 to ,99. 

2. Teachers' ratings showed they were better able to judge 
doininative than integrative behavior. 

3. Iowa City nurseiy school children are significantly more 
integrative than children in either orphanage groups. 

4. Iowa City nursery school children are significantlj^ less domin- 
ating than orphanage nursery school children. 

5. Orphanage nurseiy school children were significantly more 
dominating than either orplianage control or Iowa City ninscry school 
children. 

6. Orphanage nursery school children are significantly more 
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dominntini: Lluin control fj;ro\.iii children when pairings are made 
witliin ciicli respecti-ve group. 

7, When orphanage nur.scry school and control group children 
are cross-paired, the incom domination score of the nursery school 
children dccreasc.s and the mean domination score of the control 
group cliildren increases. Tliis tendency toward equalization of 
scores in cross-pairings is overcompensated : in the cross-pairings the 
control cliildren hecomc more dominating than the nursery school 
children. The changes either are significant or approach significance. 

8, Orldianage nursery school children are less integrative than the 
control group children when paiidngs arc made within each respective 
groni). Tlie d iff ere nee, however, is not significant. 

9, When orphanage nursery school children and control group 
children arc cross-paired, the mean integration score of the nursery 
school children increases and tlie mean integration score of the 
control group children decreases. This tendency toward equaliza- 
tion of scores In cross-jud rings is overcompensated ; in the cross-pair- 
ings the nursery school ciulilrcn hecomc more integrative than the 
control group cliildren. Tlie differences arc not significant thougli 
one change approaches significance. 

JO. Records taken at the orplianagc .it intcrvil.s four times during 
the cour.se of a year showed a general parallelism in trends between 
iiuisciy scliool and control group children. A decrease in both 
(lominativc and integrative behavior for both nursery school and 
control groups in August, J9fi5, and a rise again in February, 1936, 
are unexplained, though consistent with similar unexplained tend- 
encies shown over the same time intervals in studies in progress by 
othci- investigatois. 

11. ComhitiecI data from nil three groups show girls significantly 
more dominating than hoys, tlie critical ratios between the obtained 
difference and standard error of the difference being 4.60, 

12. Combined data from all three gimips show that boys are more 
integrative than girls. Tlie re are 98 clianccs in 1 00 that there is a 
true difference. 

13. Wlien orphanage data arc analyzed for sex differences, nursery 
school hoys have higlier (loiuinatioii and liigher integiation scores tlian 
control group hoys; tlie clianccs in 100 tliiit tliere arc true differences 
arc respectively 97 ami H7. 

14. When orphanage data are luialv'/cd for sex differcnccSi nursery 
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school gills have higher domination and higher integration scores 
than control group girls; the chances in 100 tliat there are true 
differences are respectively 99 and 77. 

15. When sexes are cross-paired at tlic orplianagc, the mean 
domination score for hoys increases and the mean domination score 
for girls decreases. This tendency toward equalization of scores in 
cross-pairings of sexes is ovcrcompensatcd ; tlic hoys become more 
dominating than the girls. The tendencies arc identical among botli 
nursery school and control cliildrcn though less marked in tlie con- 
trol group (which have been shown tn be less active) . In the 
nursery school group the changes are significant or approach signifi- 
cance. Moreover, in the nursery school group there are 92 chances 
in 100 that the ovcrcompensation has resulted in a significant reversal 
of sex superiority in domination scores. 

16. There arc not significant sex differences in integrative behavior 
when pairings are made within each respective sex group. 

17. When sexes are cross-paired, both boy.s and girls .show de- 
creases in mean integration scores. The decreases are not significant 
though in the control group tliere are 96 anti 99 cliaiiccs in 100 
respectively for boys and girls tliat the decrease represents a true 
difference. 

18. In cross-pairings of sexes the decrease in integration scores 
is greater for girls than for boys in both nursery school and control 
groups. 

19. When domination and integration scores are combined to 
show total interactivity scQre.s, the orphanage giids in both groups 
liave higher scores than the boys when pairings are made within eacli 
respective sex group. 

20. When sexes are cross-paired, the total interactivity scores for 
botii boys and girls decrease. The decrease is significant for girls in 
both nursery school and control groups and has 97 chances in 100 
of repiescnting a significant decrease for control group hoys. 

21. When sexes are cross-paired, the decrease in total interactivity 
scores for both boys and girls in both nursery school and control 
groups siiow a consistent overcompensating reversal in sex comparison. 
TJie significantly greater decrease in total interactivity scores for 
girls in the cross-pairings gives the girls a lower mean score than tlie 
mean score for boys. This superiority of the boys in total interactivity 
in cross-pairings is found in both nursery scliool and control groups; 
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the dinnc’es in 100 tliut this superiority rejncseiits ii true difference 
are 96 anti 9B respectively for nvirscry scliool boys and control Kioup 
boys. 

22. Domination sliows a nojtative correlation of — .27 with 
mental ukc wliicli is increased to — ..’15 wlieii clironolonieal age 
is held coiistiinl. 

23. Domination slunvs no correlation with the (llffcreiicc in mental 
ages of children paired. 

24. Dotnination shows a zero correlation with chronological age, 
which is increased to .24 when mentid age is held constiuit, 

25. Domination shows zero ctirrelalion with overweight in muscle 
and ovcru’cigljt in fat, hut .slunvs a po.sitiv'C conelatlon of .36 with 
height among control group children. 

26. Domination shows no correlation with length of time at 
tlic orphanage or attendance at the orpluinagc nursery school. 

27. Integration scores when coiTclaterl with inentai age show 
a cocnicient of .30 wliich is raised to ..34 when chronological age is 
held constant, 

28. Integration scores show a conadation of .40 with hciglu 
among control group children, hut no correlation with length of 
re.sldcncc at the orphanage or clays’ altcndance at the orphanage 
nursery school. 

29. Simultaneous records tjf a.scendant hidiavior a.s deiined hy 
Jack (4) and dominativc and integrative behavior as de/ined in this 
study were made on 98 cases. Ascendant heliavior has coefficients of 
correlation of ,65ii,02 with domination scores and ,44±.03 with 
integrative hcduivior. 

30. Evidence in support of the liy|iothesis that domination incites 
dominativc hehiivlor in the companion is drawn fromi 

The analv.sis of cross-pairings of groups at 'tlie orplianage. 

The analy.sis of .sex comparisons at the orphanage, 

A coefficient of correliition of .68dz.02 hetween high domina- 
tion scores in 513 pairings and the companion’s domination 

KCOI'CS. 

3 1. Evidence; in svippoit of ilie liypotliesis that inicgintivc be- 
havior Induces iiilegratlve liehavioi' in a coinpanion was drawn from: 

The iuialysis of cross-jiai rings of grnujis at the orjilianage. 

A coefficient of coj'relation oi .82ci:,()) hct\vefn higli integration 

scores in 514 pairing.s ami the companion’s integration scores. 
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32. Evidence in suppoi't of the lij'pothcsis tliRt domination and 
integration as defined are not only different techniques of responding 
to differences, but in tlie e.vperimcntal plaj' situation used arc dyna- 
mically unrelated was shown in : 

A coefficient of correlation of — ,10^,02 between domination 
scores of 1,030 pairings and the compaiiioids integration scores. 

A coefficient of correlation of — ,07ih.02 between domination 
scores of 1,030 pairings and each cliild's own integration scores. 
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1. HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 

The literature on prone progression is surprisingly limited con- 
sidering the universality of this phenomenon, the wealth of sub- 
jects obtfliJiablc, and the comparative ease with which observations 
can be made. True, the majority of earlier child biographers made 
scattering allusions to forms of progression observed by them, but no 
careful sequential treatment was attempted and there was little 
uniformity in tcjms from one study to another. Such studies are 
of value in the present connection only because motor patterns de- 
scribed In them anticipate tlic sequences determined by later inves- 
tigators. They will not be reviewed here. Burnside’s historical 
account (7, pp. 284-293) may be read for a brief survey of these 
works which have also been reviewed in some detail by the present 
writer (1, pp. 146-163). 

The first normative approach to the problem, as well as the 
first study in which a large number of infants was observed under 
carefully controlled conditions over a period of many months, is 
the work of GesclI. In 1925 he published norms^ for various types 
of postural situations, giving frequencies for the following items: 
lifts head prone, lifts head and chest, crawls, creeps or hitches. 

The treatment is still normative, though much more elaborate in 
Infant Behaviofj published nine years later. Here tables are given 
for various types of postural behavior, showing not only the sequen- 
tial stages or patterns of behavior observable in infants as each type 
of postural beJiavior develops, but also tl)e percentage of infants 
evincing such patterns at each age level throughout the first year 
of lifc.^ The table for prone behavior alone contains 44 postural 
items (20, p. 64), tracing development from four to 56 weeks. 

In the normative volume of the Atlas nf Infant Behavior (18, pp. 
92-145) is pictured typical prone performance at monthly age levels 
through the fir.st year of life. Stages of prone behavior illustrated 
include: (1)“^ thrusting one knee forward beside the body, at 28 

These nouns were standardized on a group of SO normal infants who 
were observed at monthly intervals dining the first year of life. For a 
detailed description of nietliod, see Gesell, (Id). 

These norms were .standardized on a group of 107 infnnts, being baaed 
on more than 500 Individual examinations. 

‘Numbers in parenthesis iiidiente stages in the sequence described in the 
present diRseriution. 
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weeks; (3) pivoting, at 32 weeks; (4) rolling to one side, at 36 
weeks; (7) attaining the high creep position, at 40 weeks; (10) 
ciecp-crawling, at 40 weeks; (11) creeping, at 44 weeks, and (14) 
quadrupedal progression, at 52 weeks, 

Tlie first detailed analytical study dealing primarily with prone 
progression is that of Hurnside, who employed tlic motion picture 
teclinique. Her most valuable contribution is the distinguishing of 
crawling — progression in which tlie abdomen is in contact with the 
supporting surface while the body is pulled along by tlie arms only, 
with, the legs dragging—from creeping, progression in wluch tlie 
trunk is carried free above tlie floor (7, p. 338). She notes that in 
liuman locomotion tliere are typical stages of progression : crawling 
(or rolling or hitching), arhythmic creeping, and rhythmic creeping. 

Shirley studied 24 subjects at fortnightly intervals over a two- 
year period. Her method was simple observation. She established 
a sequence of five ovdcis of postural skills which the infant exhibits 
as it develops. These orders are as follows; First order skills (0-20 
weeks) i passive postural control. Second order skills (25-31 weeks) ; 
postural control of entire trunk and undirected activily. Third order 
skills (31-40 weeks) ; active efforts at locomotion. Fourth order 
skills (40-50 weeks) : Locomotion by creeping. Fifth order skills: 
postural control and coordination for walking. Shirley selects the 
following seven stages as making up the creeping .sequence : 


Description of stsge 
Chin up 
Chest up 

Knee push or swim. 

Rolling 

Rock or pivot; some progress 

Scoot bucksvattl 

Creep 


Mciiinn age in ■weeks 

3.0 

9.0 

25.0 

29.0 

37.0 
39.S 

4+.S (32, p. 43) 


McGvaw also has treated the problem of prone progression 
sequentially. Her summary of prone behavior contains five stages, 
and differs little from Shirley's. The descriptions of developing 
prone progression given by tliese two writers agree in general with 
those of the present investigation, but do not constitute a complete 
detailed picture of behavior as we liave observed it. 

Even more recent is the Yale study by Thompson (35) in whicli she 
describes the developmental trends for head, arras, legs and trunk. 
She points out that as the child develops the head is gradually raised 
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till at 16 weeks it is characteristically held erect; that the arms are 
gradually extended and directed forward till 28 weeks when they 
are brought hack under the body; and that the legs are flexed and 
adducted at 4 weeks, then an outwardly rotated and gradually ex- 
tended position develops, and the feet are lifted from the support- 
ing surface. "At 20 weeks and again with greater extension of the 
limbs at 28 weeks, the child commonly rests momentarily on abdomen 
and chest. . . , After 4 weeks it is not until 44 weeks that the legs 
are drawn under the body and adducted” (35, p, 105). 

We sball review here the work which has been clone on the 
sequential patterning of locomotor behavior in infra-human organ- 
isms, The sequence which must resembles that in the human infant 
has been observed In the chimpanzee. Jacobsen, Jacobsen and 
Yoshioka report, 

In making progress toward creeiilng the cliimpanzce infant 
passed through the first live stages (as described by Shirley). 

Thus, Alpha siiccesivcly lifted the head, chin free; lifted the 
head, chest free, when on the stomach; attempted to make 
forward progression by pushing with legs; rolled when on her 
back; and pivoted and wormed her way forward , , . Creep- 
ing forward, the last plia.se . , . was absent; In contrast, Alpha 
stood and walked on all fours (24, p, 51). 

Descending the aiiimul scale we come to the cat. Shirley, in re- 
viewing some of the outstanding research on this species notes that 
for the most part the fetal behavior proceeds In an anterior-posterior 
direction. . . . Backward crawling, sitting, walking, scratching, right- 
ing the body in the air, running . , . following in turn (33, p. 249). 
Coronois stresses the facts that not only docs behavior appear to 
be progressing along a cephalocaudal course, but that it appears 
first in the gross musculature and in the fine musculature later, 
and also that it develops in each of the limbs from a proximal to a 
distal point (12, pp. 283-286). 

Langworthy has observed in opossums a sequence of behavior 
patterns very similar to that seen in human infants, even though 
less extensive. Animals studied by him were seen first to pivot 
(or roll to one side), then to crawl, then to creep backward, and 
finally to creep forward (26, pp. 1-13). 

Both because of its phylogenetic and its ontogenetic importance, 
we shall consider briefly the literature on one restricted phase of 
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locomotion, quadrupedal pregression, that is progression on liands 
and feet with the trunk parallel to the floor. Alternate movements 
in each pair of limbs and diagonal synchronism of the two pairs 
are observed, 

This phase of locomotion has received relatively little attention 
in the past, tliough even before 1900 we find most child biographers 
(i,e., Perez, Preyer, Gross, Shinn and Slgismiind) noting its occur- 
rence in their subjects, Trcttein even gives statistical data on the 
subject, commenting that 9 per cent of the 150 infants observed by 
him progressed on all fours (36, p. 31). These early writers seemed 
to consider quadrupedal progre.ssion as a behavior pattern which 
occurs in most infants in the normal course of development, Preyer 
states that walking on all fours is the natural preparatory scliool 
for normal walking (23, p, 7), while Feldman comments, 

Lying on the abdomen, the child mnkes attempts to re,icli near 
□hjecis by pushing its body along upon it.s knees and elbovv.s. 

Tile hands soon take the place of clbcws, and lastly the 
feet replace the knees, so that the child begins to crawl on its 
hands and feet like any quadrupedal animal (1+, p. 36S). 

Later writers, however, either ignore the phenomenon entirely, 
or treat this type of progression as a somewhat unusual manifesta- 
tion. Burnside disagrees with Feldman. Hrdlicka, who has per- 
haps done the most work an the subject, persists in treating it as 
a "peculiarity of behavior" (23, p. 92), even though he admits th.at 
it is "non-patliological" (22, p. 273). He states, "The phenomenon, 
while not as rare as may have seemed at first, is nevertheless not 
frequent" (23, p. 13), and throughout his book, Children fVho Run 
On All Fours, treats it as something of an abnormality, the condi- 
tions of whose occurrence should be carefully investigated. 

During the past year one or two researchers have given reports 
which tend to swing back to the earlier view, which is also held in 
the present thesis. Levy and TuLchiti note that all fours progres- 
sion occurs much more frequently than is generally supposed, 
reporting that either this kind of creeping, or creeping on hands, 
one knee and one foot, occurred in 14 out of 83 infants observed by 
them (28, pp. 193-302). McGraw notes that most infants appear 
to creep citlier on hands and feet, or on one knee and one foot, 
with both palms on the surface. She does not, liowcver, stress the 
sequential importance of these types of behavior in relation to each 
other and in relation to simple crecpiLig (30, p. 69). 



2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
J . Subjects 

Tills study is primjirily based on five cases, all of which were 
studied oyer a period of at least one year and photographed at 
regular interyals. Supplementary cases were obtained from various 
sources, 

Four of the original cases were babies observed and photographed 
at the Ynlc Clinic of Child Development, at four-week intervals 
througliout their first year of life (18, pp. 541 ff.). Motion pic- 
ture records, varying in length from several hundred to several 
thousand feet are available for each child at each age level studied. 
Supplemental^' stenographic records describing all behavior occur- 
ring during the one day each month spent by each child at the Clinic 
are also available, The fifth case was observed in her home, daily, 
from birth tlirough the first two years of life, and was photographed 
at two-week intervals. Over two thousand feet of film, together 
with daily records of behavior, are available for this fifth case. 

Supplementary cases consist of four babies photographed at the 
Yale Clinic of Child Development at monthly intervals during 
tlicir first year of life; tlirec children from 28 through 64 weeks of 
age, observed in their homes at bi-weekly intervals; and eight 
children seen at bi-weekly intervals at the Connecticut State Farm 
for Women. 

/i. Methods of Ortainihg Data 

Motion picture records of four of the cases were taken with two 
professional cameras, one a DeBrle and one a Pathe, on 35 mm. 
panchromatic film, one camera being used for horizontal records; 
the other, simultaneously, for zenith records. Occasionally a 
DeVry camera was used instead of one of the others. 

Babies were always photographed under carefully controlled con- 
ditions, which were kept standard from child to child and from 
one observation to another. Subjects were always placed, nude, on 
a gray floor pad which was marked with concentric circles, one foot 
apart, and straight lines at right angles. The following floor situa- 
tions were used, in a standard order: 1. Prone spoil t,ineous activity; 
2. Prone with a lure immobile and silent. The lure (a ball) was 
placed directly in front of the infant, two feet away from the center 
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FIGURE I 

Situation 1 Siliifitioija 2, 3a, + Situtitioo 3b 


of his body; 3. Prone with the lui-c (n rattle) moving, («) This 
was first placed in front of the child, two feet from the center of 
his body and then, (i) placed 135 degrees to the right of the child 
and two feet away; 4. Prone social with talking. The mother sits 
in front of the infant, three and onc-iialf feet from the center of 
his body, talking to him. Cameras were behind screens and no 
persons were visible to the cliild except in the “prone social with 
talking” sequence as indicated. The following diagrams indicate 
the position of the infant and the \yw'e in the several situations. 

Motion picture records of the fifth case were taken on a 16 mm. 
Bell & Howell camera. These pictures were taken in the cliild ’s 
home, At the earlier age levels the child was placed on a large 
bed while being photographed ; at the later ages, on a rug or blanket 
on the floor, Toys or Zwdeback were used as lures. 

These five were the main cases used in this study. Supplementary 
cases were: (a) A group of three children visited every two weeks 
in their homes. These babies were observed though not photo- 
graphed, as they lay on a table or on the floor. R'lovcmcnts, when 
not spontaneous, were induced by some simple lure. Written notes 
were made of all movements, (b) A group of four ‘'normative” 
cases photographed monthly at the Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment, as tliey were put through the standard normative examina- 
tions. These records were made on a 16 mm. Bell Sc Howell camera, 
(r) A group of eight babies seen at two^week intervals at the Con- 
necticut State Farm for Women. These infants were allowed to 
play on the floor, lightly clad, for several hours a day, and were 
observed during these play periods. Written records were taken 
of all prone behavior in these subjects during periods of observation 
which varied in length from a half hour to several hours. 
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Since it was tlic natuial, normal response of the child on which 
interest was centered, in the supplementary cases little effort was 
made to oh tain rigid control of the situation heyond keeping the 
surfaces on which the children were placed consistently flat. When 
the cliild (lid not move about of his owoi accord, simple lures re* 
scinbliiiE those which arc met in the home situation, were used. It 
was felt tlmt the sctiucncc of behavior items which leads, in the 
course of norm.'il development, to proficient progression in the prone 
position, was one which would be exhibited in any but markedly 
abnormal conditions. 

C. Treatment of Data 

Analysis of cinema records, of wliicli scveivil Inindred feet or more 
at eacli age level were available for five of the cases was carried out 
as follows : 

First, the records were sludfed by simple projection. Second, they 
were placed on a moviola, which allows the fdin to be viewed di- 
rectly without projection and to be run backward or. forward as 
desired. By use of this moviola, detailed functional descriptions were 
made of all recorded prone behavior. Work Sheet Aj which follows, 
is a sample of this analysis, which describes in detail movements 
of all parts of the infant’s body so long as he was prone. As will 
be seen, brief summaries of tlic behavior are given in the margins of 
the page. Exact footages of all behavior were noted, so that it 
could be reviewed and re- located at any time, either for tracing or 
for fiirtlicr analysis. 

This done, the films were placed on a special 35 mm. analy.sis 
desk, which throws a reflected image of the film, magnified 5.5 
times, onto a ground glass screen, and allows the image to be traced. 
Tracings of all prone behavior, corresponding to tlie written de- 
scriptions, were made. Work Sheet !ij following, shows a pictured 
record of lire same behavior described verbally in Work Sheet A, 
The moviola and the analysis desk are both equipped with mechani- 
cal counters, which record the exact footage, making it possible to 
obtain the exact duration of any action, since there are 16 frames 
to a foot of /ilin and 17 to a second of beliavior. When word ajid 
picture d esc i ip lions had been completed for all 35 mm. cinema 
records, tlicse de.sci'iptions ihemselvcs were reviewed and summarized, 
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summaries being made of all behavior observable in each infant at 
each age level. 

All 16 mm, film records were treated in a similar manner, again 
all prone behavior of each infant at each age level being summarized. 
Similar summaries were made from the written records covering 
behavior of infants who were observed but not photographed. 

For uniformity, since some of the records arc available only at 
four-week intervals, all cases will be treated statistically as if seen 
only at four-week intervals. Thus if a behavior item was seen in a 
subject at 33 weeks, it will be considered as occurring at 32 weeks; 
if at 35 weeks, as occurring at 36. Ages used are 24, 28, 32, 36, 40, 
44, 48, 52 and 56 weeks. The period 24-28 weeks is used as a start- 
ing point for two reasons: first, because a companion study dealing 
with pre-p regression covers several of the same cases in the first half 
year of life; second, because movements which lead directly up to pro- 
gression do not apparently occur till this time. 

Classification of a behavior item at a certain age level does not 
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mean that it occurred exclusively at that age level, noi' necessarily, 
that It first occurred at that time. Most heliaviot patterns, once 
observed, were noted continuously for several days or weeks. Fur- 
thermore, except perhaps in the case of the one child who was 
observed daily, it cannot be hoped that all new behavior patterns 
were noted at tlic time of their first occurrence. 



3. THE FOURTEEN STAGES OF PRONE PROGRESSION 

With nil the foregoing dnta at hand, our first task was to deter- 
mine tlie uniformities and variations in the developmental patterning 
of prone behavior; to ascertain whether a uniform sequence of prone 
behavior patterns exhibits itself in the normal human infant; and 
to determine in what detail and how rigidly a typical infant may be 
expected to adhere to such a sequence. 

Careful analysis of our material revealed strikingly similar be- 
havior in all subjects, behavior more detailed and more elaborate 
than that described in previous studies. Upon detailed analysis of 
the data, fourteen definite developmental stages declared themselves, 
occurring in a consistent order in the majority of infants. 

It appears, from an analysis of our data, that at least in the early 
stages a motion picture technique is indispensable for bringing to 
light a sequence such as tliat which we arc presenting here. Pre- 
liminary observations for t))is study were made over a two-year 
period. Not until an analysis of prone behavior by means of a 
cinema technique was undertaken, did it become apparent that 
former sequential treatinejits of prone progression were somew])at 
obscuring the true detailed character of development by grouping 
several types of behavior patterns together and giving them an 
“ffitJjer or” relationship. Furthermore, our very first cinema case 
emphasized the ccphalo-caudad sweep of behavior, and suggested 
that the gradually increasing importance of the feet in prone progres- 
sion was deserving of much more str ess than had Jjitherto been Rid 
on it. 

The cinema showed that as early as 28 weeks there occurred in- 
teresting incipient foot patterns, seemingly of little functional im- 
portance in tlremselves at that time, but very important in view of 
later foot behavior. For it soon became apparent that creeping 
on one foot, one knee and both hands, and later creeping on hands 
and feet, were but common stages in the road to walking, not atypi- 
cal forms of creeping observable in some few infants, as had been 
previously suggested. Not only that, but it appeared that creeping 
on one loot and one knee was foreshadowed in simpler creeping when 
one foot exhibited what may he called a "near-step,” tipping into 
step position but not actually stepping, as tbe knee on that side of 
tlie body moved forward. In fact, in some cases after a first (or 

423 
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dom/nant) foot had exhibited a near step, the second (or non-domi- 
nant) foot showed a ncar-step pattern. 

This consistently growing importance of foot behavior in creep- 
ing was considered to be one of the most important things brought 
out by the present study. However, cineinanalysis further revealed 
not only the usually desciibed stages of ptone progression, but 
several new stages as well. Rolling the lower body to one side 
while chest and shoulders remain in contact with the supporting 
surface, crecp-crawHng, and creeping in which one foot exhibits a 
"near step” are examples of such stages. Furthermore, several 
fairly common patterns such as rocking, creeping on foot and knee, 
and ciuadmpcilal progression, previously treated as mild deviates from 
a common sequence, now appear to be true expressions of the com- 
mon sequence. 

For the sake of clarity, we shall digress long enough to explain 
the present use of the word "pattern.” GeseU (20, p. 12) defines 
pattern as "a configured response which can be described specifically 
in terms of a given situation,” and points out that a pattern is not 
a circumscribed entity in nature but that it always has a context 
which, if analyzed, can in turn be reduced to constituent patterns. 
This term will be used llcxibly, sometimes to mean a pattern phase 
and sometimes a .sequence of such phases which gives movement. 
Also, It will sometimes refer to some one part of the body and some- 
times to the body as a whole. The context in which the term is 
used here should in all cases make the meaning clear. 

Analysis of the present data revealed that not only individual 
limb movements but total patterns of behavior, involving the con- 
stellation of limbs, trunk and head as well, develop in a manner 
which has remarkable consistency from infant to infant. For ex- 
ample, use of knees in creeping invariably precedes use of either 
foot; use of one foot only, precedes use of both feet. Again, the 
arm as a whole is gradually replaced by use of forearms only, 
in every infant; while use of forearms precedes use of hands alone. 
When all of our records had been carefully analyzed and summarized 
it Tvas seen that the story for each infant was basically the same. • 

The present sequence of fourteen patterns, then, grew almost of 
its own accord from a careful analysis of cinema records covering 
the first year of the lives of five babies. Three additional infants 
were observed in their liomes during the second' half of their first 
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year of life to determine whether or not, in watching several normal 
infants as they grew, and as their patterns of prone behavior de- 
veloped, we could ohsci’ve the same patterns which could be observed 
so easily with the aid of the cinema, when the w'hole first year of 
behavior could be seen almost at once. 

As these tliree infants developed, stage after stage of prone be- 
havior unfolded until two of the infants had gone through all 
14 of the stages, in the exact order predicted from the study of 
cineina cases; and the third infant, wlio was not available for study 
after his 48th weelc, had gone through eleven of the stages. Twelve 
more infants added to the group brought the total number of sub- 
jects up to 20 and gave a total of 93 per cent of the 14 sequential 
stages which could be observed in the whole group, in spite of re- 
stricted opportunities for observation in several cases. These 14 
stages, with the mean age for their appearance in this group, are as 
follows : 


1, 

Knee and thigh forward beside body 

25 weeks 

2. 

Knee and thigh forward, inner side of foot 



against the door 

28 weeks 

3, 

Pivoting 

29 weeks 

4. 

Attaining Inferior low creep position 

30 weeks 

5. 

Attaining low creep position 

32 weeks 

6. 

Craivling 

34 weeks 

7. 

Attaining high creep position 

35 weeks 

S. 

Retrogress ion 

36 weeks 

9. 

Rocicing 

36 weeks 

10. 

Crecp-crawling 

36 weeks 

11, 

Creeping 

40 week.s 

12. 

Creeping, near step with one foot 

42 weeks 

13, 

Ci'ceping, step with one foot 

45 weeks 

14. 

Quadrupedal progression 

49 weeks 


H. Extent to Which Present Cases Conform to a Common 

Sequence 

We shall at this point give tabular evidence of the uniformity of 
behavior from case to case and the extent to w))icli cacli of the 14 
specific stages of bcliavior was observed in the 20 infants studied 
here. 

Table 1 shows that the order of appearance of tliese 14 items is, 
with rare exception (so far as present data show) remarkably con- 
sistent. In this table the stages are numbered and li.stcd as in their 
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■usual order.® The second figure in each square shows the age of 
the child (In weeks) "wlien the particular stage first appeared. The 
order of appearance of the stages can be determined from the age at 
which each occurred. 

This table shows iis that, of the fwc cases on which entirely 
adequate material was available, four infants exhibited all 14- stages; 
the fifth infant went through 13 of tlie common stages. This gives the 
high percentage of 98.5 per cent of possible behavior patterns actually 
observed in these cases. Considering all 20 cases together ; eight 


Tills ortler waa determined primarily fram belmvior of the infnnt who 
Avaa seen dally, For the moat part behavior in other cnaea followed this 
same order except when several stnges were seen at one time in the Inter 
infanta. This grouping of items was due to the fact that obseivations 
were usually at two-weekly or monthly intervals, while some behavior 
stages actually mny follow each other at iatevvala of hut a few days. 
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cases showed the complete sequence; seven had only one stage missing; 
four had hut two stages missing. In only one case (that of a 
cliild not available for study after his 48th week) were more than 
two stages unobserved. The percentage of possible items actually 
observed in the entire group was 93,5 per cent, or 262 stages ob- 
served out of 280 possible stages. 

Taking into consideration the fact that records on several of the 
supplementary cases were extremely brief, covering in some instances 
but a few minutes of behavior each month, it is not surprising that 
several items are missing ; and the fact that certain behavior patterns 
were not observed seems to be by no means certain evidence that they 
did nob occur. 

Tabic 1 shows that in 15 of our 20 subjects, what appears to 
be the cljaractcristic order of sequential behavior was folio wed, 
even though an occasional stage might be missing. Again, it is 
quite probable that in the live cases where one stage was observed 
out of order, it may have appeared in the usual order without 
being observed, due to the often limited possibilities for observation. 

C. DnscaiPTioN of the Fourteen Stages of Prone Progression 

A description of the 14 stages of prone progression as they were 
observed in a very nearly standard form in all cases, follows, Illus- 
trations of tliese patterns are given in the form of tracings of en- 
laigements made from stilled individual frames of the 35 mm. film 
records. These photodiagrams give indication of comparative pos- 
tural patternings during the several stages of development. 

The stages are as follows; 



Stack Oke 

Staffs one] Thymtiug one hnee fomoavd beside the body. 
Head; Just off floor but tilted back. Baby looks forward, 
I'misk: Upper clicst is barely lifted; trunk contacts floor 
along its length. 
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Anns’ Flexed forward with hands at ear level. Weight on 
forcarrna, outer sides of which \iceas agam,st the floor aa leg is 
thrust forward. 

Legs: One knee is thrust forward beside the trunk, bringlnB 
the thigh to right angles with the hotly and raising the pelvis 
slightly, Top of the foot ia against the floor. Other leg is ex- 
tended, top of foot against the floor. 

Cojmiteiil; Arms arc more impor taut functionally than legs, at 
this stage, Hands have not yet entirely replaced forearms. 



FIGURE 5 
Stare Two 


Stage two: Knee and thigh forwaj’dj inner side of foal pressed 
against the floor. 

Head: As in Stage One. 

Trunk: As in Stage One, 

Arms; As in Stage One, 

Legs: Legs arc as in stage one except that the foot of the for- 
ward-thrust leg is turned toes outward, so that medial side of 
foot contacts the floor. 

Comment; This is the first forerunner of the later (piadrii- 
pedal position, the foot giving its first indication that it wiii 
later step. 



FIGURE 6 
Stage Tiirp-e 
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P'lvolinff. 

ill zone three, l.e, ^'The plane of the countenance 
^nclicllla^ to the platform" (20, p. 65). 
t ivcll lifted from the Hoor. 
lit on fanned finder,? and inbcnt forearms, 
low in extension ; now one knee Rexed forward. 
Hflhy places liis right hand to the right, with 
cxion of right arm and extension of right leg. 
Land is moved to the right to the foriner position 
nd, and at the aame time the right knee is thrust 
the trunk, Most of the hndy swing comes as the 
js to the right. 

’his jiaLtcrn makes possible some progress about 
ic the infant crawls. 



FIGURE 7 
Stage Fouii 


Juforior Lonu- Orrep Position. 

1 in zone twoj." i.c., just off the floor. Tips to 
Inst the floor. 

‘St, left side of body, and outer side of left leg 
e floor. 

Tilt on forearms, which are flexed tlo wn ward, 
osition ns in stage two: right knee thrust forward 

Right heel rotates up and outward, bringing top 
t flooi-. Right knee thrusts forward under body- 
left knee pushes forward as arms pull down- 
is arc at car level. The body tips so that chest 
t side oE body contact the floor. 

IS follows (20, p. 65) ; 

inrcly clears the platform. 

s an Incli or moie above the platform. 

iif the couiUciiance is almost perpendicular to the plat 

of Ihc countenance may make an obtuse angle with th 
n 1 a I plane of the pi ntfo rm 
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Comment: This type of nctivity seems to reswlt from immatur- 
ity -vYhich prevents the legs from performing in a parallel man- 
ner such as would lead to the attainment of a creep position* 



FIGURE 8 
STAor. Five 


Stflde Five; Loin Creep Position. 

Head: Nose find forehead on the floor- 
Trunk; Slimildera and upper elieat against the floor. Abdo- 
men up; lower legs and tops of toes against the floor, 

/Irnis! Forearms flexed, pull downward, hands beside eliceks, 
hcffs: Knees thrust forward under body, one at n time, lift- 
ing the abdomen. 

Comment; Buttocks ate high, ahovtldura low. Child docs not, at 
this time, hold the entire trunk up from the floor. 




FIGURE 9 
Si’Acii Six 


Staffs Six: CravjUitff. 

(a) Backward. 

Head; Head in zone two, lifting to zone three. 

Trunk: Head and upper chest raised; rest of body contacts 
supporting surface. 

Anns; Weight on forearms, flexed forward at sides of head. 
Pushes weight backward from hands, forearms lifting. 

Le^ij,’ Legs slide backward along door ns hands push. 

(b) Forauard. 

Head; Head in tzotic three; lowers to zone two. 

Trunk; Chest up at arma' length. Rest of weight on the floor. 
Shoulders tlien Imncli forward. 
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Aniu: Ilniula on floor at shoxiUler level. Torearins bend in- 
%vnul and xv eight is pulled forward over each forenrm in turn. 

Lfffs: Legs are cxtcmlei! backward. There is some forward 
knee thrust na hoily is pulled for word. 

Cotiimfiii: Crawling is accomplished almost entirely by arm 
nuivenicut ; alKhuucn constantly contacts the supporting surface, 
Crawling is the first forward and backward mode of progression. 

iS/fl.i 7 C Seven: Iliffli Creep Poiition, 

Heiiil: Head is in xone three, 

TniJift.' Chest is vaisedi hands, trunk and upper legs are 
against the (loor, 

/{nu,s: HatuU contact floor; arms fotm an angle of about lOO" 
with the Hunk, 

IiCgs: UppcL' legs contact the floor; lower legs arc lifted from 
the fUior. 

lMovciiicn( : liacU knee in turn thrusts forward under the body. 
Right knee lifts from floor as left pushes forward. Then right 
puhUcH forward, a« that entire trunk is ILftcJ from and parallel 
1(1 the floor. Anns come to an miglc of about 90° ivitb the trunk. 

Corniiinii: 'J'hc liigh creep position well ilhiatratea the ad- 
vanced fiinclKHial devL-lopineiU of the arms over that of the legs. 
vVt this stage liniids hove already replaced arms, but there 
is no indication of the .suhslitiition of feet for legs, which is to 
come later. 

A iiosilioii cniletl the niedinn creep position, in termed into be- 
tween the Imv and high ciecp position, is seen in some infants, 
Weight rests on forearms instead of on hands. For illnstra- 
ti(jns of high creep position see stnge eleven, i,e,, creeping. 




FKJIJRI': 10 
STAfiK I'iinjir 
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Staff e Eifflit: Rctvogressiav. 

Head; Fncc on the floor. 

Tniitk; Prone, whole trunk tontacte the floor. 

/Inns: Arms nrc flexed forward — weight on forearinH. 

Leffsi Legs arc extended. 

Mavemcni: 

Trnnk: Trvmk lifts slightly aa hotly weight jrvtshca hackwartl, 

Anns: Aa knee thrviats forward, aiirva come to extension at 
angle of about 100“ with the trunk. Then child inrahes weight 
backward from his hands, 

Legs: Thrusts right knee furward under trunk, then left knee 
forward under trunk to a high creep position. Then legs ex- 
tend as weight pushes back from hartda. 

Coiiirnetil: The fact that retrogression rather than propcresslon 
occurs at this point may be due to the angle the arms m.'ike with 
the trunk when the child is in the high creep position nt thit 
stage of development, an angle of more than 90°. Thi.s very 
arm position would prevent .t forward fall unless the arms were 
moved before thi.s fall took place, 

Stage Hliie; Rac/thiffn 

Head: Head well tip from floor but face pnrallel to noor. 

Trunk; Trunk up from flour and jiarullel to Hoot. Weight 
on hands and lower legs, 

Anns: Arras pei'iicndicttlar to trunk, nt tin. angle of now lOO*, 
now 80 ° to trunk as body rocks. 

Legs: Weight on knees and lower legs, which arc lirat for- 
ward under trunk then back from trunk ns body rocks, 

Mavpuient: In the high creep position, with hands and knees 
in a constant position, body rocks backward and forward. 

Stage Ten: Creep-crawling. 

Head: He.td up from plsitform with face parnllul lo platfoim; 
then in zone two. 

Trunk: Up from and pnrnllcl to platform ; then all in contact 
with platform. 

Anns; Hands on floor; arms perpendicular to trunk at angle 
of about 80“; then arms contact platfoim, extended forward nt 
full length, 

Legs: Knees forward iinclcr body as; in high creep position; 
then extended agninst floor ns in crawling. 

Movemeui: llaby pushes up into the higli creep position; 
falls forward to prone; then np to creep again, and .so on. This 
movement is rhythrnic and patterned, and allows considerable 
forward progress to he made, 
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FIGURE U 


Stage Eleven 

Slu^e Klevcfi; Rhyihmic llamls and Knees Crecpiiif/, 

JJresd: Heacl jii 7 one tl)rcc or four. 

Tnink: Tninl: up from and parallel lo platform. Weight on 
hanitii .ind knees. 

/Inns: Hands on (loor ; arms perpendicular to trunk. 

Letjs: Knees well forward under trunk. Tops of feet against 
platfoi'jii. 

Mavrin flit : Iland.s and kneus move forward with alternate 
rhyllnnU’ ci'oss-coortliiialion, That is, right hand lifts for- 
wajtl, left knee lifting wirli momentajy backward extension of 
left leg. Then left knee moves forward. There is a slight 
paii.Hc, then left hand and riglit knee move forward. Buttocks 
sway .slightly to the side whose knee is moving forward. 




FIGURE 12 
Stage Twelve 


Slai/r Ttvelve: Creeping in njjhich One Root Exhibits n Nc/ir- 
Step Pattern. 

Head: Heail is as in stage eleven. 

Trunk: Ah in stage eleven. 

/inns; As in st.ige eleven. 
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Legs; As in stage eleven except that one foot moves forward 
with a "near-step” pattern. That is, as the knee lifts, the heel 
rotates in ami downward, and the foot moves forward in a 
step position, having the sole of the foot nearly parallel to the 
floor. As the knee comes to the floor, the toe-tips contact tlie 
floor, and then the iieel rotates up and outward till the top of 
the foot contacts the floor. 



FIGURE 13 

Stages Tiiiuteun and Fourteen 


Stage Thiyteeit: Creeping on IJainlSj One Knee and One Fuof. 

Head; Head is in stages eleven and twelve. 

Tntrjk: As in stages eleven and twelve, 

Annj; As in stages eleven and twelve. 

Legs; As In stage eleven except that one knee Is entirely re- 
placed functionally hy a foot which always steps forward when 
its turn comes. 

I\Ioveinent: Movement is as in stage eleven except for the 
replacement of one knee by the foot on that side. Thus right 
hand and left knee move forward, then left hand and right foot. 

Stage Fourteen; Quadrupedal Frogression. 

Head: Head is in zone three; or sometimes face ia pnrallel 
to floor. 

Trunk : Trunk is well up from floor and parnllel to floor. 

Arms; Hards on the floor; arms straight from trunk to floor, 
at about an angle of 90“ with trunk. 

Legs: Feet are flat on surface; legs straight from trunk to 
floor at an angle of about 90“ with trunk, 

Mo<vemeiit : Hands and feet move in alternate rhythinic co- 
ordination just ns did hands nnd knees In stage eleven. 

Comvieni: The mere attnininent of this position, without any 
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pragressian on all fours, is notiiti in some cases. It reanlts from 
a vciy definite pattern of belmvior and is not to be confused 
wltli the momentary pause which some Infants make In an all 
fours position on their way up to or clown from standing. The 
baby is usually in the hlgli creep position to begin with, and 
(hull extends Ills legs, lifting knees while keeping both feet on 
tbc door, till weight Is on hands and feet only, This behavior 
usually occurs late in the first year and is considered as stage 
14 for the few infants who exhibit it and do not exhibit all 
fours progression, It is possible that a more clnbornte study 
may show the altaimnent of this position, and actual progres- 
sjon thus, to be two entirely different stages common to most in- 
fants, even as are tlic attainment of high creep, and creeping. 

Tlicse 14 stiigcs nppear to clinracterizc developing; prone progi'GS- 
sion in the normal human infant, from the time when he first moves 
about in the prone position till the time when he forsakes prone be- 
havior for walking, 

It should be stressed tlmt these stages which we have described 
arc to he considered rather as nodal patterns in a sequence of onto- 
genetic behavior patterning than as discrete entities or as unrelated 
wholes. 

Although some infants may not exhibit all 14 of these stages, it 
never tliclc.ss appears that any sequential description of all prone be- 
havior commonly observed in tlie average infant cannot include less 
than these 14, That a study making use of more frequent — perhaps 
weekly — cinema recordings might indicate further behavior is quite 
possible, even tliough we have no data in the present study which 
would warrant adding further stages. The present description of 
behavior makes adequate provision for all prone bcliavior observed 
in our group of 20 infants. 

There follows a composite pictorial summary, by means of photo- 
diagrams, of the 14 sequential stages of prone progression, each dia- 
gram illustrating posture typical during one of the stages. (The dia- 
gram reads from left to right.) 
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4. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
J . Classes of Individual Differences 

We hfive described in detail, in the preceding chapter, the some- 
what elaborate sequence of behavior stages which appears to con- 
stitute developing prone progression in the human infant, and have 
established the fact that under controlled conditions 100 per cent of 
these stages were observed in four cases, 92 per cent in a fifth case. 
When the number of cases was expanded to 20 we were still able 
to observe 93.5 per cent of the stages. Furthermore, 70 per cent 
of the infants exhibited tliese stages in an identical — and, it would 
appear, .standard order. In the remaining 30 per cent never more 
than one stage was observed out of the common order. 

According to our data, developing prone behavior is practically 
identical from infant to infant. Yet Furnside reported the varia- 
tions in prone behavior as being so great that “an exact idea of 
them can scarcely he given except by descrihing the mode of progres- 
sion adopted by each particular sub)cct” (7, p, 300). The present 
data suggest that such apparent differences in the way prone progres- 
sion develops are the result of comparatively minor individual 
differences — differences which do not appreciably affect or alter the 
sequential course of prone progression, We have analyzed such 
individual differences into the following three classes. 

Children appear to vary as to (ri) ages at which individual stages 
in the common sequence are reached; {b) tempo of individual limb 
movements and groups of such movements as in crawling and creep- 
ing; (c) degree to which they elaborate individual stages of the 
sequence. 

a. Ages at which indivitfiial stages appear- Although there is 
marhccl scatter all along the line, we seem to have in general two 
types of children. One goes quickly through the entire sequence 
of progression stages, creeping by 32 or 36 weeks and progressing 
in the quadrupedal position by 36 or 40 weeks. The other type of 
child docs not creep till 48 or 52 weeks and does not attain the 
quadrupedal position or progress in that fashion till 52 weeks or 
much later. In the present group there is a marked tendency for 
infants who creep early to attain the quadi'upedal position early, 
and for those who creep late to attain the quadrupedal position late 
or not at all, due to the development of and preference for the up- 
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AGE A T 



QUADRUPEDAL PROGPESSIOH 

FIGURE 15 

Rklation of First Creeping tp First Progression on All Fours 

The abscissa, at 40 weeks, ileiiotcs the mean age of this group for fust 
creeping, 

The ordinate, at 48 weeks, denotes the mean age for first qnndrupcdnl 
progression. 

Qunilrant A represents late creeping, early qiindrupeilnl piogre.ssion. 

Quadrant 5, early creeping, early quadrupedal progi'essiuii. 

Quadrant C, lute creeping, late quadrupedal progressiun. 

Quadrant D, early creeping, late quudriipeJal progression. 

For purposes of tliis chart and the next, we have indicated the children 
hy number. Girl A being 1, otc. Therefore numbers refer to individual 
children, not to the nnmher of cases at any given point. 
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FIGUllE 16 

Rui.ATioN or Fiust CiiiitriNG to First Wai^king Alone 
Tlic .Thscissa, Jit ^0 weeks, denotes the mean age of this grout) first 
creeiting. 

The ordinate, at 56 weeks, the mean age for first walking alone. 
Quadrant A represents late creeping, early walking alone. 

Quadrant ff, early creeping, early walking alone. 

Qtiadrnnt 6', late creeping, late walking alone, 

Quadrant D, early creeping, late walking alone, 
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right position, which the child usually assumes after 52 weeks if 
not before. In all but two cases in the present group we find this 
positive relation between early creeping and early progression on all 
fours, and between late creeping and late progression on all fours. 

It may be further noted that in the majority of cases infants who 
creep early, walk early- (Creeping and walking which first occur 
before the mean age of this group for such behavior are cliaractcrizcd 
as "early.” Sucli distinctions are, of course, somewhat arbitrary; 
but they indicate a clcfinite trend.) Figures 15 and 16 show the 
relation of time of first creeping to the time of first progression on 
all fours or attainment of the all fours position; and to first walking 
alone, respectively, 

It is interesting to note that in our group of institutional babies 
we find a larger percentage of early creeping than in our general 
population. We do not know whether this early creeping is due to 
personality factors or to the unusual opportunity for practice of 
various patterns made possible in the institution. It seems quite 
possible that with this particular group this early creeping was not 
so much true general acceleration as an indication of over-accentua- 
tion of development, due to disproportionate opportunity in terms of 
daily routine, Unusual opportunity for practice may allow the 
whole sequence of prone progression to run itself off more quickly 
than'woufd otherwise 6c the case, since one stage does seem definitely 
to stimulate the next. Study of Figures 17-19 shows the curves for 
tile institution group to be practically flat, indicating marked accelera- 
tion in reaching each stage of development; while the curves for the 
general population are decidedly steep, Indicating late arrival at 
the .several stages, 

b. Tempo of movement. There are marked differences from 
child to child in the tempo of movements. Such speed or slowness 
may be a definite constitutional trait, closely correlated with other 
measureable traits. A quantitative analysis of data in this present 
study shows that those infants who attained the various stages in 
progression quickly (that is, early in point of age), also crept rapidly; 
that those who attained each stage late, were comparatively slow 
creepers, 

c. Degree of el/] born t mi of hi/Jm/Iml singes. It is probable 
that personality and structural differences also enter here. It is 
possible that a closer study of a number of infants would show them 
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i\ll ns evincing the more clnbovate patterns seen here in bnt a few 
cases; but it appears from this study that some infants elaborate the 
several stages in the sequence much more than do others. One of the 
most striking examples of this is seen in the case of Girl C who ex- 
hibits at least three sequential types of forward crawling instead of 
one, as in most cases. 

One particular stage in which this type of individual difference is 
very marked is that of quadrupedal progression (stage 14). A 
child wlio merely attains this position, or one who on occasion ad- 
vances a few paces in this manner, will present a markedly different 
picture from a child who runs about freely on hands and feet. Yet 
two sucli children are both, we believe, exhibiting stage fourteen of 
the present sequence; but, in their own individual ways. 

Ratlicr frequent reference is found in the literature to certain 
definitely atypical forms of progression. “Hitching," is an example 
of such behavior. It was not observed in any of the present cases, 
and there is some question ns to whether it belongs witliln, or defi- 
nitely without, such a sequence as we have indicated here. A sug- 
gG,stion that it may be placed within the present sequence is drawn 
from one of our cases, a girl who, after progressing on hands, one 
knee and one foot with back nearly parallel to the door (stage 13), 
as she grew older, raised her back till it was nearly at right angles 
to the floor, though she still crept with one hand, one knee and one 
foot, ^rhis progression in a semi-sitting position seemed to resemble 
hitching as it is described in the literature. If such behavior is 
hitching, hitching can be considered as a part of this sequence. If 
not, tracing the development of a “hitcher’’ should be of decided 
interest. 

Thus far we have observed no deviations which cannot be ac- 
counted for eltlier as early or late arrival at a certain cominon stage 
of development, or as complication of a certain common stage vvitli 
associated activity. 

B. QuANTiTATivii Analysis 

Quantitative analysis of some of our material on progression yields 
interesting data on individual differences. It is unfortunate that 
only four of our present cases are available in material whicli lends 
itself to such an analysis. However, such results as liavc been ob- 
tained have been consistent from case to case, 
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The method of making the quantitative analysis was extremely 
simple. Cinema records were studied by means of the stanrlard 
moviola whicli made possible exact timing of such records by frames. 
Tlie following timings were made for all creeping data; time in 
frames for each forward hand or knee or foot movement, from the 
instant the member started to lift from the supporting surface till it 
Clime completely to rcst’^ in a forward position ; time between the 
forward placement of the second member in any group of four (a 
knee or a foot) and the start of a forward move by the third member 
(a hand); and time consumed by any one complete pattern of 
creeping — pattern here including forward placement of cacli 
of the four members. 

When all material at any one age level had been analyzed in tliis 
fasliion, averages were drawn as follows: average time needed for 
forward movement of each of tlic four limbs; average time of tlic 
pause between second and third limb movement; average time con- 
sumed by the total pattern. This treatment was applied to all 
available material on simple creeping; on creeping in which one 
foot moves in a near-step pattern ; and on creeping which makes use 
of hands, one knccj and one foot, Results for one of the four 
cases are tabulated on the following page. 

This analysis suggests that there is comparatively little variation 
from child to child in the time needed for forward movement of 
the hands, but that slow creepers move their lower limbs forward 
much more slowly than do infants who creep rapidly. It would 
further seem that it is not so much in tlie time of movement of any 
one member that slow creepers fall behind their speedier brothers, 
as in tlie time between movement of one member and that of 
another. 

Creeping seems usually to begin with a forward hand movement. 
Starting often simultaneously with such a forward hand movement 
is forward movement of the knee on the opposite side of the body. 
The hand usually completes its forward movement just before the 
knee does so. Now comes a pause, veiy brief in a fast creeper; of 
decided length in a slow creeper, Then a second hand and knee 
start forward, again lianc! completing forward movement just before 


Tills Is easy to n.scertaiii since the film liUirs when n movement hegins. 
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the knee docs. Sample timing for one 
fastest creeper, is given in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

pattern of creeping, in our 

Cliilcl 

Member 

Starts 

Completes 

movement 

Duration of moveraenl 

Boy D 

Rifrlit hand 

0:00 

0:05 

fi frames (.34 seconds), 


Left knee 

0:00 

0:07 

8 frames (.45 seconds) 


Left JiHiid 

0:08 

0;14 

7 frames (.39 seconds) 


Right knee 

0:11 

1:01 

7 fiamc.s (.39 seconds) 


Total time fo 

ir pattern 1:01 

17 frames (1.0 seconds) 


Time between first 
and second Iiand 

knee 

0:01 

1 frame (.056 sccoiuIr) 


Compared with this, let us consider sample timing for one pattern 
of creeping in our shwest CTCc{7crs an given in T:ib]c 4. 


TAIILE 4 


Child 

Member 

Starts 

Completes 

movement 

Duration of movement 

Bny B 

Right hand 

0:00 

0:07 

S frames (.45 seconds) 


Left knee 

0:08 

1:03 

12 frames (.67 seconds) 


Left hand 

1:07 

I ;13 

7 frames (.39 seconds) 


Right knee 

1:09 

2:07 

15 frame.s (,B4 seconds) 


Total time for pattern 2:07 

39 frames (2.3 seconds) 


Time between 

[ first 

knee 



and second 

hand 

0:03 

3 frames (.17 seconds) 


It will be seen that time for forward hand movement is almost 
the same in these two children; that leg movements of the slower 
child are decidedly slower than those of the quicker child [ and that 
time between limb movements is much longer for the slower child 
than for the quicker. 

Further implications follow, Whereas increased age of an infant 
and use of pattern of progression may lead to elaboration of pattern 
and partial replacement by more complicated patterns, so far as the 
original simple pattern is retained it remains almost the same both 
in form and in timing. In simple creeping; there is with Hoy D a 
slight increase in time required for the pattern, since at 48 weeks 
it takes about .05 seconds (1 frame) longer than at 36 weeks. With 
13 oy A, the speed of behavior appears to be exactly tlic same at 48 
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weeks as at 40; and with Girl B there is a decrease in time of one 
frame (.05 seconds), as she grows older. 

With regard to creeping in which one foot shows a near step, 
there is with Boy D a decrease of one frame (.05 seconds) from +0 
to 48 weeks; with Boy an increase in total pattern time of five 
frames (.28 seconds) from 40 to 48 weeks; and with Girl B a 
decrease of one frame (.05 seconds) from 44 to 52 weeks. As to 
creeping with hands, one knee and one foot: in the eases of Boys 
A and D, the two infants who exhibited tliis pattern at more than 
one age level, the total time remains the same for each age at which 
the pattern is seen. 

Such findings, if substantiated on a large number of cases, would 
seem to he strong evidence in favor of the theory that the basic 
patterns of progression arc the result of internal inaturational factors 
rather than the products of practice. When a new and complex 
pattern appears for the first time in a form so complete that several 
weeks, possibly several inonth.s, of exercise of chat pattern do not 
appreciably change its form or it.i; speed, wc must conclude that it 
occurs because of internal mechanisms rather than as the result 
of practice (or of the chaining of independent reflex abilities), 

C. Handedness and Footedness 

One interesting individual difference xvhich can he observed in 
prone progression as iri any motor field Is the matter of handedness 
and footedness. Little definitive or conclusive work has been done 
on the problem of whether or not handedness agrees with footedness, 
tliat is whether rig^ht-Iiaiidcd children arc also right-footed, and 
vice versa. No historical account of the problem will be given here, 
since it is not one of primary interest in the present study. 

Our present records indicate an interesting relationship between 
handed ne.ss and footedness. The criteria here used were as fallows; 
as to handedness, observations were simply made as to which hand 
the child used to giasp and manipulate objects; particuhirly, at the 
later ages, which hand lie used for drawing and for feeding himself. 
As to footcdiic.ss, that foot was considered dominant which first 
.showed a ncai-step pattern in creeping and which later was used for 
.stepping, in that tyim of creeping whicJi involves the use of one knee 
and one foot. 'Dus criterion agrees with tlie more common one 
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which considers the dominant foot as the one with which tlie child 
kicks, Or first steps up when climbing. 

Tlie dominant foot has been determined during the crcepiu(j 
stages, but it might as well have been determined anywhere in the 
sequence, since in most cases the same foot shows itself as definitely 
dominant in stages 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, as well as 12 and 13. Par- 
ticularly in the case of Girl C marked stressing of one foot (the 
right) was observed from the very earliest weeks up through the 
second year.^^ 

Table 5 indicates for 19 of our subjects not only which hand and 

TAllLE S 

Acrkement 01' Hand and Foot Uominancq 



Domin.inl 

Faste.st 

Dominant 

Fastest 

Case 

foot 

foot 

hand 

hnnd 

Hoy A 

Left 

Rights 

Riglu^ 

Left 

Hoy H 

Left 

Rights 

Right* 

Left 

Girl 13 

Left 

Right 

Right* 

Left"* 

Boy D 

Right 

Left# 

Right 

Right 

Gill D 

Right 


Right 


lioy H 

Right 


Right 


Girl F 

Right 


Right 


Girl C 

Right 


Right 


Hoy J 

Right 


Right 


Boy L 

Right 


Right 


Hoy F 

Right 


Left 


Boy G 

Right 


Left 


Girl H 

Right 


Left 


Girl J 

Right 


Left 


Hoy E 

Left 


Right 


(jirl G 

Left 


Right* 


Boy I 

Left 


Right* 


Girl E 

Left 


Right 


Girl I 

Left 


Right 


*Means 

that both hands {' 

or feet) were 

used freely. 


P Means 

that dominani foot 

was the faster 

in simple creeping. 



which foot are dominant but also, in those cases where a quantita- 
tive analysis of cinema records was possible, which hand and which 
foot moved forward in the shorter time. '(The 20th subject did not 


This Stressing of the right foot tluougli two years of life is illnstratctl 
in a cinema entillcd "Development of a Right Leg Pattern in a Child," 
filmed and edited hy Dr. Charles A. Dickinson of the University of Maine, 
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exhibit any marked preference for either foot during the period when 
he was aviiilable for observation.) 

Some general conclusions suggested by this tabic are as follows; 
To begin with, there appears to be iu all but one of our cases a 
definitely dominant foot. In cadi case but one the dominant foot 
moves the faster in simple creeping.^^ 

Of the analyzable cases, our one definitely right-handed infant"^^ 
moves the right hand decidedly faster. In the cases of each of the 
four children who, though using the right hand more than the left 
still use the left to an appreciable extent, the left hand moves the 
faster.^® Seven of the definitely right-footed children weTe definitely 
right-handed. Four were left-handed. 

The eight dominantly left-footed children were right-handed (con- 
tralateral or diagonal agreement), but in the cases of five there was 
a marked tendency toward the use of the left hand, even though 
tlic right was dominant, Even more interesting is the fact that in 
the cases of three of the left-footed cliildren we have the left hand 
moving forward faster than docs the right.^® 

In short, the present data suggest that in the majority of infants 
there is a strong tendency toward contralateral dominance; that is, 
for right foot and left hand, oi left foot and right hand, to be 
dominant. Twelve out of 19 cases in the present study showed such 
contialaterality. However, in seven of our cases, riglit hand and 
right foot seemed to be tlie dominant members; and in the cases of 
four of our left- footed infants, tliougli the right hand was dominant, 
there was a strong tendency toward use of the left hand. In no 
case were both left foot and left liand found to be dominant. 


TABLE 6 

AfiREiiMENT OF Hand and Foot Dominance 



Latcriil 

Contralateral 

Domin ance 

7 

12 

Speed 

0 

4 


”ln (lie more comoliciUcil modes of crcDping the noD-domioant foot 111x3211 
of ntcessity, move tlie faster since it cxeciiteR the .simpler pattern. 

^'Tlie only one on which analyzaWe clnetnn rccord.s were avn liable. 

"'The only four on which analyzalile cinema records were available. 

^^No nn.ilyzahlc cinema recoids wei'c available in the other cases of left 
footed infants. 
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cases are given in Figure 17; eight institutinnal cases in Figure 18; 
and seven supplementary cases, partly normative and partly infants 
seen in homes, arc depicted in Figure 19. Particularly is the flat- 
ness of Figure 18 as compared with the other figures, interesting. 



FIGURE 19 

SuPPLItMnNTAHY CasQS 

Ago at first .ippcnrancc of each scqiicntiaJ stage. 
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It shows a dcddal acceleration in the institutional cases over the 
cases observed outside institutions. There is comparatively little 
crossing of lines, indicating a fairly constant rate of development 
in any one child ; that is, a child who reaches one stage of progression 
early tends to reach every stage early, and vice versa. Stages 15 and 
16, seen in the figures, arc, respectively, walking with help and walk- 
ing alone. It will be noted that walking with help usually precedes 
the stage of quadrupedal progression. 



5. CONCLUSIONS AND COMMENTS 

Two important conclusions can be drawn from the foregoing data. 
First, that the ontogenetic patterning of prone progression proceeds 
in accordance with far rcacliing biological laws of development, and 
second, that in accordance with such "laws" there is a consistent 
trend toward progression by means of hands and feet, and finally by 
feet aione. 

We have already noted that actual sequences of prone behavior 
corresponding closely to that found in liuman infants have been 
observed in a number of mammals. "When one can point out in 
the chimpanzee (24), the cat (33), the opossum (26), and the 
guinea-pig (2) not only tlic uniform general laws of development 
which apparently hold true for all animals, but the same specific 
sequential patterns (such as pivoting, crawling, regressing and 
creeping) which arc seen in the human infant, and in the same order 
in which they occur in liumans (33, p. 249) it becomes apparent 
tlint development of the human infant must be proceeding in ac- 
cordance with far-reaching biological laws. 

Specific examples of these "laws” and the way in which developing 
prone progression illustrates tlrccn, follow- Slutley 'has stated ^ 
"Motor control sweeps downward from the eye and head region 
toward the lower trunk, pelvic and sacral regions, and . . . progresses 
outward in the limbs from shoulder to finger-tips, and from hips to 
toes . . (33, p. 247). This brief statement embodies two im- 

portant "laws*’ ; the "cephalocamlad" and the "proximo-distal” laws 
of development. Both of these principles are amply demonstrated 
by the human infant in the course of the development of prone 
progression. 

Let us consider the first, and extremely Important, principle, of 
cephalocaudad development as applied to development of progression 
in the human infant, First, in the infant, comes head control. 
To begin with, the head is barely lifted from the supporting sur- 
face; then, as arm control develops, the bead can be lifted higher 
and higher. Next comes arm control. Weight first rests on die 
forearms; then on hands and wrists; finally, on hands alone. After 
arm development comes trunk development, so that it is compara- 
tively late before the legs develop and become able to function as 
independent units over which the infant has full control. 
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Co'^liill liiis coniinciUcHl, of the Amblystoma, that the foi-eliinbs 
iicciiiite all their reflex aetivities before the hind limbs begin to niovc 
even iiiider complete dominance of the trunk (9, p. 25). Mvich 
the same rclali\’i' developincnt is to be noted in the human infant. 
Hy If) weeks netirly all infants have attained enough arm control to 
rest their weight on their forearms, when lying prone; and by 24 
weeks a majority of infiuits can rest their weight on liands only 
(20, p, 64). On the otlicv hand, it is not until a mean age of 32 
weeks that the infants lie re .studied could thrust their knees forward 
under (he body so tliat weight rested on forelegs, a degree of dc- 
vclopnu'nt whicli might he compared with resting weight on fore- 
arms; iiml not uiuil 47 weeks that the feet replaced the knees and 
legs, even !is the hands had replaced the forearms some 23 weeks 
earlier. 

It Is presumably this earlier development of control over arms 
which gives them their e.xti'cme, and sometimes overlooked, im- 
portfuice In progres;d<m, particularly in the earlier stage.s. Not only 
do arms respfuul in a more advanced manner than do legs in the case 
of altidule only, hut they also play a leatling role in several stages 
of |)rngression so far as actual lu'ogression is conccrtied. 

In at least three of the e;udy stages, where actual pi ogressitm is 
concerned, mo\ linen t is effected almost exclusively by the anus. 
In stage tlii'ce (pivoting) we sec the arms almost exclusively effect- 
ing moveini'iu. Again in stage six (crawling), tlic next instance of 
actual prngi'c.ssi'-n, 'wc see ihe arms playing a major role. Aiul once 
again in stage eight (reti’ogrcssion), we see the arms as more active 
and more powerful than the legs. 

From this point on the legs become increasingly important until 
in smne few cases but one hand, and that rather (lectingly, Is used in 
pione progression; progression being almost cntiixly a matter of for- 
ward knee and foot movoments. But ft will he noted that the 
legs do not apparently etitial the arms as functional units until the 
child is approximately 40 weeks old. For the first 40 weeks of the 
child's life (that is, during about two-thirds of the time during 
which prone behavioi can be observed) the aim.s arc the important 
factors in jirone progression. 

'File second principle indicated above, that of "pioximo-ilistal” 
differcnliation, is also well illustrated by the ilevelopment of luame 
[U’ogression in the human infant. liefore progression takes place. 
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in the matter of posture alcinc, the fovea nns replace the arms, hanris 
replace forearms, us tlic Infant lies prone and rests his weisht on his 
anus. The suinc sequence is aijniu seen in crawliiifj; actual use 
of various parts of the ann apparently necessitating a recurrence of 
tile sequence, since in earliest crawling the whole forearm is used, 
to be replaced later by use of hands alone, We see the .s.ujne thing 
again in creeping postures; weight of the upper body resting first on 
forearms, late;- on liands. 

The same principle is illustrated even more strilcingl 5 " in the case 
of the lower limbs, In crawling, and in earliest creeping, feet move 
sijnply as a part of the legs, Not till stage 12 (creeping with a 
*'ntar-step'’) do feet begin to show signs of independent action ; and 
not until stage 13 docs a foot actually step, Independently. Not 
till stage 14 (qiiadriijrcdal progression) docs our "law" reach its 
ultimate solution, as the child progresses on hands and feet, 

A third important principle is that development should take place 
from the outer side of the liand to the inner and, correspondingly, 
from the inner side of the foot to the outer, Fn crawling, the 
outer .side of hand and foreann are used; jji creeping, a latci- stage, 
the hand only, with increasing tendency to stress the radial side. 
Similarly, we see functional development of the foot proceeding 
from inner to outer side. In the earlier stages of prone pjogres- 
slon the infant presses against the stipporting surface with only the 
inner side of his foot. Even as late as stage 12 the inner side of 
the foot is stressed the more. But b]' the time tliat quadrupedal 
progression occurs, the foot is being used in a plantigrade position, 
even as in walking. 

In short, prone behavior in the luitnaii iiifant appears to develop 
as docs other beliavior in human and infra-human alike, "through 
the progressive expansion of a perfectly integrated total pattern 
and the individuation within it of partial patterns which acquire 
various degrees of discreteness" (9, p. 38). It proceeds in accordance 
witli general laws of growtli and is prim.irily govej-ned by intrinsic 
rather than extrinsic factors. 

Our second important conclusion Is that the trend in prone 
progression is con.5tantly toward quadrupedal progression, whicli 
appears to be the logical end- result of a sctiucncc of prone behavior 
patterns. 

To begin with, this conclusion make.s it possible for prone behavior 
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in the infant to take its place In the general scheme of things as a 
genetic reinstatement of behavior in the race. It has been suggested 
that the infant, as he develops, recapitulates locomotor behavior as 
it has developed in tlie race. We liavc, as we go upward in the animal 
scale, those who swim, those who crawl, those who creep, and finally, 
those wlio walk upright on their hind limbs. Even so in the infant. 
First come non-productive swimming movements'^ then crawling, then 
creeping and quadrupedal progression, and finally, walking, But 
it is significant that among infra-humans, when the creeping stage 
of locomotion is reached it is always in a pattern comparable to 
liand and foot creeping as seen in the human infant. 

In a narrower application, the conclusion that quadrupedal 
progression is the ultimate end -stage of prone piogrcssion, gives 
meaning and point to the very sequence of behavior patterns from 
which it is drawn. Let us review briefly prone behavior as it 
develops and as hands replace elbows, and feet replace knees; keep- 
ing in mind throughout that the tendency is always toward eventual 
quadrupedal progression. 

Tlie substitution of hands for elbows is well established by stage 
7 of our sequence; the substitution of feet for knees, not till 
stage 14. However, the use of the feet as in stepping is fore- 
shadowed as early as stage 2, when the baby thrusts one knee and 
thigh forward beside bis body, with inner side of the foot pressed 
against the floor. This same use of the inner .side of one foot against 
the supporting surface is often seen thereafter through stages 3, 
4, 5, and 6; that is, during pivoting rolling to one side, attaining the 
low creep position, ami crawling, Since such use of the foot is 
apparently without result or reason, it seems probable that it is 
determined by developmental mechanics rather than being the result 
of experience or the ex])iession of any immediate necessity. 

Use of the feet in this manner is observed only infrequently during 
the stages when the infant is attaining the high creep position, rock- 
ing, retrogressing and creep-crawling, but appears again shortly after 
the infant begins to creep on hands and knees. A true step does not 
appear till stage 13, but in stage 12 there occurs a pattern which 


”Tliis pi e-l()L-()ni()U)r lieliiivlor mriirs usually anuiiul 20 weeks, [ircccelinf' 
true loeomntor lieluivior, niid is (lierefore iiol liicliuled in llic present 
sequence. 
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we hwe termed a "ricar-stcp." That is, as the knee moves forward, 
'the Jieef rotates in and downward, aiul the foot moves forward in 
step position; but as the knee comes to tltc floor, the toe-tips contact 
the floor and then the heel rotates up and oiilwurd till the top of 
the foot contacts tlie floor. In sta[rc 13, the doniinaiU foot moves 
forward in an actual step, the sole of this foot at all times 
parallel to the flooi'. 

And finally, when the child has reached the 14th sta^c of prone 
prof^iession, the transition from elbows and knees to hands and feet 
is completed. Progression is like that of any four-footed animal, 
as the child moves about briskly, right hand forward, then left foot; 
left band forward, tlicn right foot. 

If we hut grant that ciuad rape dal progression Is the end- goal 
of prone development in the human infant (even thoiigli it may not 
always be attained), we find that the setiiiencc of behavior patterns 
w'liicli ive have observed as appearing in a ncaidy complete and 
unlversiil form from clhld to child and from one crivii'onmciit to 
another, becomes a meaningful, ordered and somewhat purposeful 
sequence of events. It further gives a new and interesting import 
to the whole field of prone behavior. 

So long as we arc content to conclude a scries of prone behavior 
patterns with creeping on hands and knees, prone behavior remains 
'by itself, a somewhat isolated type of early behavior. Hut enlarge 
the sequence to include quadrupedal progression, and prone behavior 
shows itself in its true guise, a preparatory field for impending 
walking behavior. Just as in prehension the digits have to become 
emancipated from the hand (21, pp, 107-285), so in progression the 
hands have to become emancipated from the anus, the feet from 
the legs. We see throughout all developing prone behavior the in- 
creasing tendency toward use of lumds and feet. Early behavior is 
but an approximation of later behavior. The tendency throughout 
is for the hands to free themselves from the arms and for the feet 
to swing inward and, become plantigrade; but it is only after a long 
aeries of earlier patterns have exhibited themselves that they do so. 



6. SUMMARY 


1. The pi’oiic bclinviov of ;i ^l•()^lp of 20 infiints Avas shulicd h.r 
menus of a t)hol:nti:nipIiic techiiicjnc, records bcint' inJicIc in soiiic cases 
at l)l-\\’cekl)' and in some at montlily intci'vtils, 

2. IJeliavior was analyzed into tlie folloAvinti; list of behavior 
items which, in an apparcnLly indexible <Kder, conslitntc the se- 
qvience of patterns wliicii can be observed diiriiiii: the development 
of prone progression ! 

1. One knee and tlii^h forwarti beside llie Itody, 

2. Knee and thigh forward, irncr side of fool lontacling (lit 

floor. 

3. Pivoting. 

4. Inferior low ci ecp position. 

5. Low creep posidon. 

6. Crawling, 

7. High creel) position. 

a. Retrogression. 

9. Rocking. 

10. Creep-crawling, 

U. Creeping on ha nils ivnil knees. 

12. Crcci>ing, near step with one foot, 

13. Creeping, step with one fool. 

14. Quadrupedal progression: creeping on linnds and furl. 

3. A study of individual dirfcrcnces suggested that [>iimc ]U't)- 
KTCs&iou (lev chip?, in ix similuv manner fvmu ciiild lu child and that 
individual differences commonly oltscri'ed can lie anah'zed into ilu; 
three following classes : 

(a) Ages tit wltich intlividnal sdigos in a (‘ominoii seitiiencu 
arc reacired. 

(M I'einpo of individniil moi’cmunls aitd groups of iiioi'uittum!,. 

(c) Degree to whlcli infants elahorntc individual stages ol 
tire .setincnce. 

4. Quantitative analysis of data indicated iliai ilie speed of anv 
particular pattern does not decrease with jn'aclice, suimMSiing the 
potency of maturation !is opposed to praciice factors. 

5. It WHS concluded llial (/i) inone develdpimuit pioceeds limii 
head to foot, arm develoiimem preceding leg developmctii. Yhe 
arms exclusively effect progression dm log the lirsi tlu ee -.(ages nl 
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(ictual progression, i.e,, pivoting, crawling and retrogression. Legs 
do not plfiy ^ part in progression equal to thnt of the arms until 
stage U of the present sequence. (6) The teudeuey vs for the 
hands to replace tlie forearms and the feet to replace the knees. 
The trend tiiroughout is toward progression by means of hiinds and 
■feet only. 
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